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Preface 


In the mid-1990s Professor Joseph Owens of the Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies and the University of Toronto began to experience some of the 
effects of advanced age and gradually ceased his daily office routine. When it 
became clear that he would not likely ever return to work, members of his reli- 
gious community and colleagues in the Institute began sifting through his aca- 
demic papers with a view to seeing what, if anything, could be brought forward 
to publication. Among the papers, they found a typescript of a book, Aristotle's 
Gradations of Being in Metaphysics E~Z. In the spring of 1999, that typescript 
was passed on to the editor-in-chief of the Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies 
Press, Ron Thompson, who in turn asked me to have a look at it. Upon reading 
the work, it became clear to me that it was sufficiently close to completion to be 

‘capable of being massaged into publishable form. The present volume is the 
result. Its delay is owing to the ordinary vicissitudes of academic publishing as 
well as the sad fact that Owens has been in no way able to assist in the process of 
completion. I am reasonably confident that he would want this work to reach the 
scholarly world and that its form is, under the circumstances, close enough to 
what it would be if its author’s own hand had guided it to publication. There is no 
doubt, however, that if Owens had himself submitted this book for publication, he 
would have incorporated the comments and criticisms of readers’ reports into a 
final revision of the book. He would also have carried forward his survey and 
evaluation of the secondary literature on Aristotle’s Metaphysics right up to the 
Jast minute. Owens liked to tell the story of the enterprising journalist who asked 
the Toronto fishmonger whether the Roman Catholic Church’s relaxing of the ban 
on Friday meat-eating would be bad for business. “No,” said the merchant, “fish 
can stand on their own two feet.” So it is with this book, though I would urge the 
reader to bear in mind that it does not bear the author’s imprimatur. 

My colleagues and I have been aware of the gestation of Aristotle’ 
Gradations for some time. The book constitutes Owens’ final reflections on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics and on the scholarship on that work throughout the half 
century since the appearance of Owens’ great work, The Doctrine cf Being in the 
Aristotelian Metaphysics (1951). That work — essentially the published version of 
Owens’ doctoral dissertation ~ has had a considerable influence on succeeding 
generations. From the time of that book’s publication, Owens never ceased to be 
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engaged with Metaphysics, with the scholarship on it, and with the critical 
response to his own interpretations. In decades of teaching and in a steady stream 
of publications, he came back again and again to the central problems posed by 
Aristotle’s invention of a science of first philosophy. Many years ago, I recall a 
conversation with him during which we mused about whether he might call his 
book Son of The Doctrine of Being or The Doctrine of Being Revisited. The actu- 
al title of the book reflects Owens’ reflective view of what he took the central 
interpretive crux to be. 

As the reader will discover, this book displays Joseph Owens’ distinctive 
philosophical voice, his extraordinary learning, and his constant engagement with 
the two foci of his academic career — ancient Greek and medieval philosophy. In 
my opinion, this book does not evince to any significant degree the diminution of 
intellectual powers that removed Owens from our midst almost immediately upon 
the book’s completion. Having known him — first as a student and then as a col- 
league — for over thirty years, I am confident in saying on Owens’ behalf that he 
would wish his book to be subjected to full critical scrutiny. Alas, it will have to 
be left to others to respond to whatever criticisms there may be. 

I have thought it useful to include in this preface what is now certainly a com- 
plete bibliography of the writings of Joseph Owens along with reviews and criti- 
cal studies of his works. I am extremely grateful to Professor Richard Ingardia for 
the substance of the bibliography, which comes mainly from his most valuable 


~ . online Aristotle bibliography. 


[ am also pleased to acknowledge the generous financial and technical assis- 
tance of the Principal of St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto, Professor 
Mark McGowan, and the President of the University of St. Michael’s College, 
Richard Allway. Dr. Ian Bell was responsible for the painstaking work of produc- 
ing an electronic version of the typescript of this book. I am also grateful to the 
Reverend Michael Brehl, c.ss.r., Joseph Owens’ religious superior, without 
whose enthusiastic cooperation this work could not have appeared. 


Joseph Owens died on October 31, 2005 while this book was in production. 


LLoyD P. GERSON 
University of Toronto 
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Foreword 


In the course of the last few years, Book Zeta of the Aristotelian Metaphysics 
has been given extensive coverage. It has furnished the subject matter for some 
full-length monographs, and has received continuous attention in the current peri- 
odical literature. Zeta’s close and readily recognizable connection with book Eta 
places it naturally in the grouping that is traditionally known as the “central 
books” of the Metaphysics. From another important viewpoint, however, Zeta 
offers a parallelism with the first chapter of book Epsilon, the book that immedi- 
ately precedes it in the accepted order of the metaphysical treatises. This paral- 
lelism is striking enough to suggest a unified theme for philosophical investiga- 
tion into Aristotle’s procedure in reasoning from secondary instances of being to 
primary beingness or ousia with promise of welcome light upon the nature and 
function of the Aristotelian ousia in its various philosophical contexts. 

The parallelism lies in the gradations of being that emerge in Epsilon and 
Zeta. The opening chapter of Epsilon, in seeking the first principles or causes of 
beings, works upwards from the composite things of the perceptible world to the 
role that is played by separate or immaterial substance in its functioning as the 
primary instance of being in the macrocosmic structure. Book Zeta, on the other — 
hand, works inwards from those composite perceptibles to their basic intrinsic 
constituents. It finds that the primary instance of being in each of the composites 
is the form that causes the things and their material components to be what each 
of them is. The result is that from the macrocosmic viewpoint the primary 
instance of being, in the sense of primary ousia, is the intrinsic formal cause of 
the material thing. . 

This means, obviously enough, that primary ousia has different though com- 
parable meanings in those two metaphysical treatises. Further, the situation 


becomes more complicated because of the fact that the ousiai from which our 


philosophical thinking commences are the individual composite substances con- 
fronting us in the perceptible world. From that standpoint, those individual com- 
posite substances are regarded in the Categories (5.2a1 1-14) as the primary ousi- 
ai. In the sphere of logic, the singular composite substance has the primacy. The 
_ familiar Aristotelian problem of manifold meaning looms large at the entrance 
into this inquiry. 
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In facing the manifold meaning of primary ousia in Aristotle, one might well 
keep in mind the adage that the best source for the interpretation of Aristotle is 
Aristotle himself — Aristoteles ex Aristotele. This saying is regularly understood 
~ to mean that a text in Aristotle is to be interpreted according to other texts of his 

own that throw light upon the points at issue. But the saying may also have a deep- 
er implication, in the sense that Aristotle’s philosophical reasoning is te be under- 
_stood and judged in the light of its own starting-points, which are the real things 
of the perceptible world. These external things themselves, and not our ideas of 
them or our language about them, are the principles and norms by which human 
thought and human language are to be gauged. Aristotle can use the same term 
“principle” with equal ease to denote either the things in themselves or the men- 
tal propositions by which they are understood.’ Both of these are starting-points 
for human reasoning but the external perceptible things are the absolutely basic 
norm. This factual status of Aristotle’s philosophy seems to be tacitly acknow]- 
edged by those who refer to his notion of cognition as a “naive realism.” But it is 
in fact Aristotle’s philosophical procedure, and his explanation of it merits close 
attention. . 

In regard to the present investigation, then, Aristotle’s text calls. for under- 
standing from its own viewpoint, if the richness of his philosophical thought is to 
be appreciated. On account of the way in which that thought was actually devel- 
oped, it requires fully conscious interpretation in virtue of what the things them- 
selves reveal. The things are not to be gauged according to our clear and distinct 
ideas about them or according to our linguistic structures in expressing them. 
Rather, the concepts and the language are to be understood and adjudicated in the 
light of what the things themseives make manifest. Accordingly this inquiry bears 
primarily upon being that is seen in all its various ways in those things. Only sec- 
ondarily and in accompanying fashion is the investigation concerned with the 
multisignificance of the concept of being or of the word “being.” 

_. A translation of the opening chapters of each of the two treatises, Epsilon and 
Zeta, should be sufficient to illustrate the way in which the text may be read from 
this. viewpoint. Fine English translations of the text, notably those of Ross, 
Tredennick, Hope, and Apostle, are readily available. What is important is to 

-stress the necessity of understanding the translations in the light of Aristotle’s pro- 
cedure from things in themselves to human thought and language, instead of 
allowing ideas or language to function as the basic norm for judging things. 


1 On this twofold sense of “first principle” for Aristotle, see Terence Irwin, Aristotle s 
First Principles (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988), 3-4. 
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EI (English Translation) 


The principles and causes of beings, and obviously of them qua 
beings, are the subject of the inquiry. For there is a cause of health / 
and of fitness and there are principles and elements and causes of the 
mathematical objects; and in general every science that is intellective, 
or shares to some degree in intellection, is about causes and principles 
either more finely detailed or of simpler type. But all these sciences, 
marking off some particular being and particular genus, deal with this 
genus but not with being / simply or qua being. Nor do they give any 
account of a thing’s whatness, but from it — some of then making it 
clear by sense perception and others taking the whatness as a supposi- 
tion — they demonstrate either more rigorously or more loosely the 
--attributes proper to the genus of which they are treating. Therefore it is 
clear that from an approach of this kind there is no demonstration of / 
beingness or of whatness, but some other way of clarification. 
Likewise they say nothing about whether the genus with which they 
are dealing has being or does not have being, since it belongs to the 
- same intellective act to make clear what something is and if it has 
being. Now since even the science of nature happens to be about a par- 
ticular genus of being (for it is about the kind of beingness in / which 
the origin of motion and rest is in the beingness itself, clearly it is nei- 
ther practical nor productive science. For the origin of things produced 
is in the producer — either intuition or art or some faculty; and the ori- 
gin of things done is in the doer, namely choice — for “something 
done” and “something chosen” are the same thing. So if all intellection 
/ is either practical or productive or theoretical, the science of nature 
will have to be a theoretical science. But it is theoretical about the kind 
of being that is able to undergo notion, and solely about the beingness 
that in notion is for the most part not separate. 

Now the manner in which what is essentially a thing’s being, or the 
thing’s definition, is formulated should not escape notice, / for indeed 
without this the inquiry is vacuous — of things defined in the sense of 
quiddities, some are as the snub and others as the concave. The differ- 
ence between these is that the snub is taken together with its matter (for 
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the snub is a concave nose), while concavity is taken without sensible 
matter. If then / all physical objects are meant in a way similar to the 
snubs such as nose, eyes face, flesh, bone, and animal in general, 
leaves, root, bark, and plant in general (for the definition of none of 
them is without motion, but always contains matter), it is clear how the 
whatness is to be treated of and defined in physical objects, / and why 
it belongs to the specialist on nature to treat theoretically even of some 
of the soul, namely of as much as is not without matter. From these 
considerations, then, it is evident that the science of nature is theoreti- 
cal. Yet mathematics is also theoretical; but whether it is about things 
immobile and separate is at present not clear; nevertheless that some 
mathematics do treat of objects qua immobile and qua separate is clear. 
Now if there is something / eternal and immobile and separate, knowl- 
edge about it evidently pertains to theoretical science, yet not indeed 
to the science of nature (for the science of nature is about some mobile 
things!) nor to mathematics, but to a science prior to both. For the sci- 
ence of nature is about things non-separate but not immobile, and 
some kinds of / mathematics are about things immobile yet perhaps not 
separate but as in matter, while the primary science is about things 
both separate and immobile. 

Now all the causes have to be eternal, but these most of all, for 
these are causes of the observabie instances of things divine. So there 
will be three theoretica] philosophies, mathematics, philosophy / of 
nature, and theological philosophy. For it is not unclear that if the 
divine subsists anywhere it subsists in a nature of this kind, and that the 
most honored philosophy should be about the most honored genus. 
The theoretical, then, are more desirable than the other sciences, and 
this science is more desirable than the other theoretical ones. For 
someone might propose the difficulty whether indeed the primary phi- 
losophy / is universal or is about a particular genus and one particular 
nature. For the same situation is not present even in the mathematical 
sciences, but geometry and astronomy are about a particular nature 
while the science treating universally of them all is common.’ If then 
there is no other substance beyond those constituted by nature, the sci- 
ence of nature will be the primary science. But if there is an immobile 
substance, / this science is prior and is primary philosophy, and in this 
way universal because primary; and it will belong to this science to 
treat universally of being qua being, both of what it is and of its attrib- 
utes qua being. 


1 For the excision of this parenthesis, see note in Jaeger’s text. 
2 Cf. Metaphysics 4.2.1004a6-9. 


Chapter One 


The Role of Book Epsilon 
in the Metaphysics 


i 

From a careful reading of this opening chapter of book Epsilon three rather 
sharply etched positions emerge. The first is that a thing's beingness and whatness 
are grasped by the same intellectual activity, the same dianoia (1025b17-18). The 
second is that the science of beings qua beings, despite the all extensive univer- 
sality of its object, leaves ample room for other sciences, theoretical and practi- 
cal and productive. The third position is that this science of beings qua beings has 
as its specifying object a definite nature, namely the divine, an object whose pri- 
macy in the order of being enables the primary philosophy to treat universally of 
all beings in the context of focal meaning. 

Further considerations will show that these three positions bring the philo- 
sophical doctrine of the Metaphysics into a specifically coherent whole, a whole 
quite distinct from medieval and modern Aristotelianisms. The three together 
seem to hold in place the thrusts of the various sections of this collection of trea-: 
tises, allowing each section to rest firmly in its appropriate place within the one 
solid structure of doctrine. In a word, this short chapter in book Epsilon would 
appear to be the keystone for an understanding of the metaphysical thinking elab- 
crated in the whole collection of the treatises. 

Such, at least, is the prima facie impression given by reflection on these three 
positions outlined in the opening chapter of Epsilon. Obviously, a detailed study 
of the text and of the issues at stake is required in order to substantiate this initial 
reaction. In point of fact, the chapter is located not too far from the middle in the 
series of treatises handed down as the Metaphysics. Naturally, in view of the way 
the series of papers came to be assembled, mathematically exact location in this 
regard is not at all to be expected. But aside from that historicai consideration, the 
two bases of the arch do not rest precisely on the same epistemological level. The 
basis from which all the reasoning commences in book Alpha (1—2.980a2Iff.) is 
very obvicusly the things of the sensible world, animate as well as inanimate. 
These are things evident at once through sensible perception. They are the things 
constituting the world that had been studied from the time of Aristotle’s earliest 
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Greek predecessors. The inspiration is drawn from the deep natural desire of all 
_ human beings to know the causes of the things perceived in the werld around 
them. The quest for causes leads ultimately to an inquiry into the first and there- 
by highest causes of whatever is observed in the sensible world as well in human 
cognition of it. In that way one foot of the arch is based firmly on the things per- 
ceived through the senses. The charge of naive realism leveled by modern and 
postmodern thought against this approach did not at all come to the fore in 
Aristotle’s own day. His elaborate philosophy of cognition in the De Anima pre- 
cluded it doctrinally, by showing how in the actuality of cognition knower and 
thing known are thoroughly identical, and that the real external things are grasped 
in epistemological priority to the knower’s awareness of the cognitive activity. 

The purpose of the investigation, then, was in this way clearly stated. Its def- 
inite intent was an inquiry into the ultimate and thereby most universal causes of 
the things that make up the sensible world. The knowledge of the sensible things 
through their causes was at once equated with knowledge of them in universal] 
fashion, in the way that knowing the causes of a disease enables the medical prac- 
_ titioner to treat the malady in any particular patient. The knowledge of the univer- 
sal proceeds from acquaintance. with the singular things, by discovering in them 
the nature of the disease or of any other object in question. The object that makes 
scientific knowledge possible, therefore, was seen in the particular sensible 
things. This aspect of universality introduced no further object, no object other 
than the sensible thing itself. But it did provide the means for going in scientific 
fashion to similar individuals. It kept the starting point of any reasoning about 
them firmly located within the particular sensible things grasped through intelli- 
gence as well as through sensation. It made the crucial difference between cogni- 
tion by lower animals and cognition by human knowers. The paraliel aimed at, 
obviously, was that the most universal aspect of all, namely being, might be 
grasped first in particular sensible things, and yet offer the ground for reasoning 
to still further things, things beyond the sensible world — in a word, to supersen- 
sible being. Be that as it may, this first basis of the arch is firmly grounded in the 
things that are immediately manifest in the sensible world: . 

The other basis of the arch, quite on the contrary, was not something imme- 
diately evident. That basis was the divine, something beyond the range of sensi- 
ble substance. General acquaintance with it, however, was recognized by Aristotle 
(Metaphysics, 12.8.1074a38—b14) in his own interpretation of the gods that peo- 
pled the traditional mythologies. At core these gods were for him a very vague yet 
impressive version of the separate substances reached in his own philosophical 
reasoning. So one need not be surprised that the opening book of the Metaphysics 
(1.2.982b17—1.2.983a10) stresses the notion that the lover of myth is in a way a 
lover of wisdom, a philosopher, motivated as both are by wonder. There the sci- 
ence under consideration was described as divine, on account of its object as well 
as of its own intrinsic worth. 
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This opposite basis of the structure was accordingly envisaged from the start 
in Aristotle’s metaphysical procedure. But it was brought forward as familiar in 
traditional religious belief. Its factual status will naturally call for strict philo- 
sophical demonstration, both of its existence and its positive nature. Separate sub- 
~ stance, however, becomes philosophically established only in the last three books 
of the Metaphysics, through reasoning from sensible things and through compar- 
ison with the results of the inquiries undertaken by Aristotle’s philosophical pred- 
ecessors. Not until then does it become philosophically acceptable as a rational 
conclusion. Yet from the start it is placed actively in mind as something required 
for the integral pursuit of metaphysics. It is envisaged as something necessary for 
the completion of the philosophical account. 

The same thrust illustrated in book Alpha’s description of the science may be 
seen in the subsequent books. Book Alpha elatton (1.993b28—29) is concerned 
with the primary status of the originating principles of the eternal beings, that is, 
with the primacy of the first causes of what is observable in the heavens. Book 
Gamma asserts that nature, in this sense of things composed of matter and form, 
is only one genus of being, with the result that the science treating universally of 
all beings will be a higher science than the science developed by the philosopher 
of nature. This higher science, which treats of primary substance, will according- 
ly have the task of dealing with the universal axioms used in demonstration.!' Even 
at this early stage of the investigation the supersensible object is seen as the ulti- 
‘mate ground for those. absolutely universal axioms. People who question the 
absolute validity of the those axioms are to understand that there is among beings 
a kind of substance other than the sensible, a kind immune to change, destruction, 
or coming to be (4.5.1009a36-38). Those especially who argue against the first 
principle of demonstration, namely the principle of contradiction, are to be shown 
that there is in the universe an absolutely immobiie nature (4.5.1010a33-35; cf. 
4.8.1012b26-31). Though the axioms are immediately evident in sensible reality, 


1 Metaphysics 4.3-5.1005al9-1010bI. Aristotle speaks as though he is understanding 
the basic axiom to mean that being contradicts not being. Hence in Scholastic parl- 
ance it could be “the principle of contradiction." With Leibniz it bore rather on 

essence. It became the principle "of essences, that is, the principle of identity or con- 
tradiction" - see The Leibniz Clarke Correspondence, ed. H.G. Alexander (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956), p. 57. In that Leibnizian setting the notion of this prin- 
ciple as "more correctly the principle of Non Contradicticn," was suggested by Sir 
William Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, ed. H. L. Mansel and John 
Veitch, 2nd. ed. (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1863.), I I, 
368; cf. p. 524 for it as "Law, Principle or Axiom.” With Aristotle the procedure is 
based upon the things themselves. Aristotle goes from the things to the mental prin- 
ciples, not from those principles to the things. Under the guidance of those mental 
principles, however, one reasons from the things immediately known to things about 
which one does not have immediate awareness. 
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their grounding in supersensible substance has to be brought forward in answer to 
those who question them. 

In the first part of the Mfetaphysics, then, the basis of the science in supersen- 
sible substance is kept in view. In the books immediately following Epsilon the 
same attitude persists, with clear reminders that the present study of sensible sub- 
stances is bearing upon the supersensible (1029b3--12; 1037a10—-14; 1041a7—9; 
1046al—2). As Aristotle notes in the Nicomachean Ethics (1.4.1095a30—b4) when 
interpreting a saying attributed to Plato, the way is both from and to the judges’ 
stand. There is simultaneous stress in opposite directions. As a pure fact, the prin- 
ciple of contradiction is of course immediately evident. Yet the ultimate reason for 
it is shown through demonstration. As in the case of the eclipse (Posterior 
Analytics, 2.2.90a7—18; cf. 1.13.78a22—b31), one can know the fact immediately, 
but needs the reason in order to have a scientific explanation of it. Likewise in 
ethics, the morai choices of persons properly brought up are known at once and 
serve as the principles of good conduct. Still, the ultimate goal, known only 
through philosophical study, is also a principle (Nicomachean Ethics, 
1.12.1102a4). Both types of principle, though remaining at opposite ends, are 
required for the philosophical understanding. The same seems to hold in meta- 
physics. Sensible things provide the basis for the unshakable efficacy of its 
axioms, but the basis for the philosophical explanation of this efficacy lies in the 
supersensible substance. The procedure has to maintain its thrusts in the opposed 
directions. | 

In the strictly demonstrative process, of course, the Aristotelian reasoning 
starts from the things better known to us and goes on to reach the things more 
intelligible in themselves.” As in conduct the ethical task is to make what is 
supremely good good for the individual, so in metaphysics the effort is to make 
what is most knowable in its own nature knowable to oneself, passing over from 
the less knowable to the most knowable. The notion of the highest instance is in 
this wav present from the start. Both the primitive facts and the ultimate goal are 
kept concomitantly in Aristotle’s mind throughout the whole procedure. The 
thrust bears on both of them simuitaneously. An exactly fitting keystone is indis- 
pensable if the opposed thrusts are to be appropriately distributed and a solid 
structure achieved and maintained. The second base of the arch may be known 
only in the vaguest and most general way, but it has to be envisaged at least in that 
way if the progress and structure of the science is to be understood. 

Does the first chapter in book Epsilon serve this purpose for the 
Metaphysics? Can it explain how the Aristotelian procedure is able to develop a 
science with the pressures running throughout in the opposed directions? Though 
the explanation in book Epsilon is disconcertingly brief, its account of the three 
different types of sciences (1025bl8—24) is informative enough to allow this ques- 
tion to be addressed to it. If the science now in question were essentially a type 
2 Metaphysics, 7.3.1029b3—12; cf. Nicomachean Ethics, 1.4.1095b2-4. 
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of construction, the metaphor of a keystone would be incongruous. Each stone 
would have to be artificially supported in its place, till the final one was set. The 
demonstrative process by which the nature and existence of separate substance is 
reached would first have to be undertaken step by step before a role could legiti- 
mately be given this type of entity in the philosophical discussion. As a result the 
kind of scientific procedure here at issue demands attention. Epsilon’s first chap- 
ter may legitimately be asked to provide it. . 

Likewise, Epsilon’s doctrine that a thing’s beingness and whatness are 
grasped by the same type of intellective activity, seems to play a key role in shap- 
ing the direction of the reasoning and its arrival at its distinctive conclusion. What 
precisely is the import of this combined cognition of being and thing in the same 
notion? Already in book Gamma (2.1003b22-33) a human person and a human 
perscn endowed with being were regarded as the same. The addition “endowed 
with being” did not add anything new to the meaning. Neither in their coming into 
being nor in their perishing is the one separated from the other. The substance of 
each thing is essentially a being.° 

The text here is difficult. The point directly at issue was that being and unity 
are one and the same nature (b23—26), though the two aspects are not made man- 
ifest by the same definition. But it makes no difference, Aristotle interjects, if we 
“may understand the two in the same fashion; rather, it would be more advanta- 
geous for the point he is driving home at the moment. These remarks, though 
bearing directly on unity and being, seem applicable also to being and thing. 
Though their concepts may be different, in reality the two are one and the same. 
For metaphysical reasoning, it would even be more advantageous to regard them 
as conceptuaily the same. However, this point is not pursued in book Gamma. It 
is left open. The doctrine of being in the first two chapters of that book, taken 
alone, could be used later for development in the direction of one supreme and 
infinite being or of a plurality of finite separate substances. One has to wait for 
the first chapter of Epsilon to see the procedure locked definitely in the latter set- 
ting. ; 
There is also a problem of translation. Literally, the meaning of the text at 
4.2.1003b26-27 is “a being man,” in the sense of a person endowed with being. 
But that is not English idiom. The temptation is to translate it “an existent man.” 
This translation, however, introduces a notion not explicit in the Greek and not 


3. On these "transcendentals," or aspects that iminediately follow upon being, see Karl 
Barthlein, Die Transzendentalienlehre der alten Ontologie, |. Teil (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1972). The designation of them as "transcendentals," however, does not 
appear before the sixteenth century. The "real distinction" between two of them, 
namely, being and thing, becomes an acute problem after Avicenna's time. The reason 
lay in the Judeo-Christian doctrine that creatures received their being from God, even 
though they had to be regarded essentially as beings. For Avicenna the same thing 
could have different being in the mind from the being that it had in reality. 
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necessarily implicit in it. It is a translation made against the background of 
essence and existence. Essence is regarded as stating what a thing is, and exis- 
tence as asserting that it actually is present in the real world or in cognition. The 
background, historically, is that of medieval thought, in which for Christian, 
Jewish, or Islamic writers the things of the finite world did not have their exis- 
tence from themselves but had received it through creation out of nothing. The 
Greek background, in contrast, had been stated succinctly in the poem of 
Parmenides (DK 8.6—13). Nothing could come from nothing, for there is no such 
thing as “nothing;” no process could be started by which anything could come 
from it, and the result would not be anything besides nothing itself. Through and 
through, thing was from the start identical with being. Even where in later Greek 
thought change was admitted, the matter for the change was already there and the 
problem was to explain how things could be new. . 

The radical difference between the Aristotelian approach and the essence— 
existence approach becomes sharply apparent when one asks if the notion of what 
a thing is tells anything about its presence in reality or in cognition. The medieval 
answer was no. You could be aware of what a phoenix is, or what a2 mountain of 
gold is, without thereby knowing if either of them ever existed in reality or in any- 
one else's cognition. For Aristotle (Post. An., 2.7.92b17-18; 8.93a18-20), on the 
contrary, it is impossible to know what a thing is without thereby knowing that it 
is. 

In this latter context the Greek verb for “is” cannot be translated by the 
English “exists” without giving a wrong impression. The meaning is, rather, that 
you cannot know what a thing is without thereby knowing that it is a being. The 
question is not concerned with its existence either in reality or in cognition.’ 

Against this general background the text of Epsilon’s first chapter may be 
asked if it definitely determines the course of the Metaphysics in the direction of 
a plurality of finite separate substances as the second base upon which the struc- 
ture rests. Does it at all permit reasoning to the one supreme and provident being 
in whom the medieval thinkers believed? if not, how could these later thinkers 
make such abundant use of the Aristotelian reasoning processes in working 
toward sc different a goal? | 

Finally, the third position noted in the chapter needs careful scrutiny. It con- 
cerns the kind of universality required by the science that treats of being qua 
being. The universality has to extend to all beings without exception, yet has to 
bear upon one definite nature, the nature of immobile substance. The universal 
had been introduced in book Alpha (98la5—12) as an object seen in a number of 
similar individuals marked off “according to one form” (kat eidos hen, a10). The 
Greek expression katholou is adverbial, meaning that the object is taken in the 
4 On the difficulties in the translation of Aristotle's term for "being," see Myles 

Burnyeat, Notes on Book Zeta of Aristotle's Metaphysics (Oxford: Sub Faculty of 

Philosophy, 1979), 1. 
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way it applies to the whole group. So in knowing what a disease is in universal 
fashion, the physician can apply that knowledge to any individual suffering from 
the malady. That was the example given by Aristotle in book Alpha. Any other 
example, e.g., book, tree, house, will illustrate it equally well. It is an object seen 
in the individuals one by one, as identical with each in turn. That is the way it is 
explained in book Delta: “by all of them, e.g. man, horse, god, being severally one 
single thing, because all are living things” (Metaphysics, 5.26.1023b31-32; 
Oxford trans., 2nd ed., 1928). These instances are identical one by one with the 
universal object “living thing,” but only severally or in turn. Because a man and 
a horse are each a living thing they do not become identical with each other as 
singular things. They remain different as singulars, even though each is severally 
a living thing. The crucial point at issue is that each becomes identical, though 
severally, with the object expressed by the universal. In predication the singular is 
asserted to be the universally conceived object. The man and the horse are each a 

living thing. The universal object, though, has no real existence outside the indi- 
- viduals. | 

. That is the model used by Aristotle for universality. The predication is kath’ 
hen (981a10), as noted in the preceding paragraph. But at the beginning of book 
Gamma a different type of universality is introduced: This is the type that explains 
the universality of being qua being. The universality is that of the highest causes 
and principles, the text states, so these have to be the per se causes and principles 
of a certain definite nature (phuseds tinos, 4.1003a27). This is taken as evident, 
since any accidental character here would presuppose a nature to which they 
belonged per se and thereby keep them from being the highest principles and 
causes. They are the principles and causes that from Aristotle’s viewpoint his 
Greek predecessors had been pursuing all along when dealing universally with 
being qua being. But instead of a universality kath’ eidos hen, as universality had 
been explained at Alpha 1.981a10, the universality is now pros hen, in the sense 
of relation to a certain definite nature (mian tina phusin, 4.2.1003a34). 

- The importance of understanding this extension of universality can hardly be 
exaggerated in one’s study of the Aristotelian Metaphysics. The type of meaning 
involved has been neatly described in English as focal.° In both kinds of univer- 
sality a certain definite nature is the basis of the predication. But in the ordinary 
type of universality the identity of the subject with the object predicated is assert- 

ed.° Socrates is said to be a man and an animal and a living thing. But in the sec- 
ond type a relation to the basic definite nature is meant, such as cause or effect or 


5 See G. E. L. Owen, "Logic and Metaphysics in Some Earlier Works of Aristotle," in 
Aristotle and Plato in the Mid Fourth Century, ed. 1. During and G. E. L. Bea 
(Géteborg: Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia, XI, 1960), 163-190. 

6 On the identity involved in essential predication, see Jaakko Hintikka, “The Varieties 
of Being in Aristotle,’ in The Logic of Being, eds. S. Knuuttila and J. Hintikka 
(Dordrecht, Holland: D. Reidel Publishing Co., 1986), 93-96. 
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sign of that nature. In a word, in the ordinary type of universality the basic nature 
is intrinsic to the subject of which it is predicated. In the second type, the nature 
is extrinsic to secondary instances at least as far as the setting in book Gamma is 
concerned. 

Aristotle immediately illustrates this second type of universality with two 
examples, namely, of healthy and of medical. Healthy is predicated always in rela- 
tion to health, the appropriate disposition of a bodily organism. The basic nature 
involved in this predication is the disposition of the living animal or plant. 
Nourishment is healthy because it sustains this disposition, care because it safe- 
guards it, color because it is a sign of it, a person because she or he enjoys it. 
_ Cooked spinach may be healthy for the person who eats it, but the health thereby 
referred to is that of the person, not that of the spinach. As regards its own bodi- 
ly disposition, the cooked spinach is in anything but a healthy state. The basic 
nature so involved is identified only with the disposition of the human organism. 
The other instances of which the notion is predicated are merely related to health 
as to a thing outside their own intrinsic natures. 

The same situation may be seen in regard to medical. The basic nature there _ 
involved is the art in the mind of the medical practitioner. Even the practitioner is 
medical only on account of the possession of that art. Fhe nature basically 
involved is identical with an accident in the category of quality, and not with any- 
thing in the category of substance. So anything naturally helpful for medical art, 
or any of the effects its practice brings about, is medical only through the respec- 
_tive relation to that basic nature, and not through identity with it. 

Even just in themselves, these two illustrations indicate that a science can 1 be 
based upon this second type of universality. The science of hygiene is based upon 
it; the science of medicine likewise. [n these sciences the basic nature studied wil! 
be identical only with the basic nature to which all the other instances are relat- 
ed. It will not be identical with any of these other instances, and in that sense will 
remain outside them. Nevertheless it will be the object of the science, and will 
give the science its specification, as in the case of medicine and hygiene. It will 
be universai to ali the instances, even though it does not become identical with 
them one by one, or severally. In its own way, then, it is universal. The ordinary 
type of universality, in which all the instances are severally one with the common 
object, remains the model for scientific procedure. But in a certain way the 
instances of predication through reference to a common object are all made in 
accordance with that object, so that these pros hen predications are “in a certain 
sense kath’ hen” (4.3.1003bl4—15). The ordinary type of predication remains the 
model, but the pros hen type conforms sufficiently to it to satisfy the demands of 
scientific procedure. 

It is in this framework of focal meaning that Aristotle introduces the science 
of being qua being. The primary instance will be substance, and all other 
instances will be beings because of their relation to substance, either as accidents 
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of it such as qualities and quantities, or as processes toward or destructive of sub- 
stance, or in the denials of these instances as when “nothing” is asserted by way 
of a denial of being. All of them come in one of these ways under the universal 
notion of being. In consequence the study of beings qua beings will be the work 
of this science. But everywhere the science of the primary instance will be dom- 
inative. On it the other instances depend, and through it they are understood as 
beings. In this case the primary instance is substance. Accordingly the principles 
and causes of substances should be had by the a a (4.2.1003b1S5—19). 
Here “substances” is in the plural. 

These statements outline clearly enough the manner in which the science of 
the highest causes and principles of things faces its object. The nature that spec- 
ifies it extends to all things without exception, but by way of focusing upon a pri- 
mary instance and seeing all other things in their respective relations to that pri- 
mary instance. Here the primary instance is located in substance. In the Greek, 
merely the neuter singular “proton” is used to designate the instance. No noun 
like “instantiation” or “token” seemed necessary. Aristotle was approaching focal 
reference against the background of ordinary universality, in which the one uni- 
versal object is seen in a number of singular instances. He has introduced focal 
meaning in this context as modeled upon the ordinary type of universality. There 
seems to be no reason, then, why the current term “instance” should not be used 
in this context to designate the individual things to which the object extends 
through focal reference. In the present context the primary instance of being is 
repeatedly (1003a27; a34; b14; b23) called a “nature.” The instances in which it 
is seen through focal reference do not instantiate it in exactly the same way, as 
would be done in ordinary universality. Nevertheless they instantiate one and the 
same nature, though in various ways or grades. They all may be safely regarded 
as instances of which the primary nature is predicated, even though in themselves 
they stay unchanged in their own distinct natures. In Aristotle’s illustration of 
“healthy,” therefore, food or exercise or color will each have its proper nature 
predicated univocally of its own instances. But through focal reference they all 
have in common the nature of health, a nature found univocally only in living 
organisms. 

In regard to the relation to substance in the case of the instances of being, 
Aristotle mentions that the other instances depend upon the primary instances and 
are called beings on account of it. The phrasing here resembles the way the heav- 
ens and the natural world in book Lambda (7.1072b13-—14) depend upon (értétai) 
the absolutely changeless primary movent. If that impression is correct, the 
notion of the divine as one of the two bases upon which the whole of the philo- 
sophical construction rests is being kept in mind just as in the cases already noted. 
It would indicate that the divine is included among the principles and causes of 
substances that are being sought in the present inquiry. 

For the moment, however, this topic is not pursued further. Book Gamma is 
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content with enumerating instances, as in the case of the ordinary universal. Here 
the instances enumerated are substance and accidents, processes and privations 
and negations. No attempt is made to investigate the gradations within the order 
of substance itself, as is done later in Book Zeta. Mention is merely made of the 
requirement to seek the principles and causes of substance. Shortly after in book 
Gamma (3.1005a35) the primary wisdom is said to treat universally of beings and 
of the primary substances in a way in which the unemended text would suggest 
that the phrase “of the primary substance” is explicative of “universally.” But for 
the present no inquiry into the principles and causes of substance is undertaken. 

In regard to the question whether the nature of being remains outside the sec- 
ondary instances, however, one might note here that all the illustrations given by 
Aristotle leave it outside those other objects. The notion of healthy is not intrin- 
_ sic to the food or the exercise that are the cause of health, nor is it intrinsic to 
color as the sign of health. As a nature it occurs only in the disposition of the liv- 
ing organism. Similarly medicine is an art that is found intrinsically only in a 
human quality. Other things are medical only insofar as they are related to that 
quality. In these sharp illustrations the nature in question is not seen in any of the 
secondary instances. Yet what one would expect from the introduction in Alpha 
elatton (993b4—31) is that being is present in everything and missed by nobody, 
regardless of how difficult its explanation may be. What was offered there was the 
conception that the thing possessing the characteristic in the highest degree will 
be the cause of that same characteristic in lesser degrees in all the other instances. 

The conclusion is then drawn that the principles of the eternal beings have truth 
- in the highest degree. They are not just sometimes true, sometimes not. Nor is 
anything a cause of their being, but they are the cause of being for other things. 
Aristotle then closes with the overall inference that everything partakes of truth 
in the same manner that it partakes of being. 

In this passage of Alpha elatton, the background is the way truth and being 
had been equated in the poem of Parmenides.’ Being is regarded as the unchange- 
able, in contrast to the doxastic world of becoming. Yet, like the physical quality 
of heat, being is looked upon as present in lesser degrees in things other than the 
eternal beings, and as caused in the things by those eterna! beings quite as heat is 
caused in other things by the heat present in fire. Despite difference in degree, it 
remains the same characteristic. That means, obviously, that the nature in quess 
~ tion.is the same nature seen throughout all the gradations.® 

A like conclusion could be drawn from the passage in Gamma 
(1.1003b22—33) in which the substance of everything is regarded as essentially a 


7 Parmenides, Fr. 8-50-52; DK, 1, 239. 6-8. 

8 In this respect, one may compare the gradations seen in the various kinds of courage 
(Nicomachean Ethics, 3.6-8.1115a6-1117a28) and in those of friendship 
(8.1—8.1155a3—1159b24). 
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being, even though substance and being are explained in different ways. There 
being is looked upon as intrinsic to each thing. Yet in the same context the illus- 
trations given by Aristotle for focal meaning place the predicated nature in the 
primary instance only. It would seem that Aristotle has some special motive for 
proceeding in this way. It would suggest a doctrine of being in which the nature 
of being is found in a primary instance only, yet is seen in the references to that 
primary instance in all other cases. At least what has been said as far as Delta in 
the Metaphysics may open the way to different thrusts. Does the first chapter of 
Epsilon lock the procedure definitely in one of the directions? That is surely a 
question that may be asked of the text itself along with those about the other two 
positions outlined at the start of the present discussion. 

The next step, then, will be to confront the text itself with the questions 
regarding the three positions seen emerging from it. In subsequent chapters each 
of the positions can be discussed in the wider context of Western philosophy in 
general, and in the light of the controversies that have arisen in the efforts to inter- 
pret correctly the Aristotelian doctrine itself and the issues with which it deals. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


The first of the three positions outlined in book Epsilon is concerned with the 
identity of a thing and its being. The problem is at once placed in the setting of 
book Alpha’s quest for the principles and causes of things, presented in book 
Gamma (1.1003a21-32; b15—16) as the science of being qua being or beings qua 
beings. The contrast with the other sciences was then emphasized in Gamma. 
Each of the other sciences deals with a particular genus or kind of being, as may 
be seen for instance in the various branches of mathematics. These deal explicit- 
ly with their particular kinds of being, but not with being that is taken simply or 
qua being (1.1003a22-—26). 

What does this mean? In the Greek text, the “qua being” seems to be explica- 
tive of “simply.” With Aristotle all human cognition has its crigin in sensible 
things, things that become identical with the percipient in the actuality of the cog- 
nition. As in the opening chapter of Gamma (1.1003a23—24), none of the other 
sciences deals universally with being qua being, but only with a section of it 
marked off in accord with some other feature that accrues to it (to sumbebékes, 
a25). This seemis to describe the situation quite neatly. The science that treats of 
the highest causes of the things in the universe has to bear upon all those things 
in the most universal fashion, and not deal just with a certain section of them. The 
things are all beings, and when their being is viewed simply as such without addi- 
tion of any other notion they confront the intellect with a readily discernible 
object for scientific investigation. The objects of the other sciences are set up by 
addition of further and narrowing aspects, over and above the notion of béing. The 
description of this object as “qua being” is accordingly explained by its status as 
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a simple notion, in contrast to the objects of other sciences. The other sciences 
bear upon beings insofar as these particular beings are specified by further 
notions added to their basic characterization as beings. So in mathematics the 
things counted or measured have the further specification of quantity, over and 
above their basic characterization of being. 

These considerations serve also to clarify the understanding of the Greek 
term “being” as used in the neuter singular with the definite article in the way met 
in the present texts. Zo on covers being in universal fashion, in any or all of its 
instances. It can mean “a being” or “all beings” insofar as each and all of them 
come under the notion of “being.” Likewise, in accord with the Greek use of the 
neuter singular of an adjective to signify in abstract fashion the quality expressed 
by the adjective, it can mean the being of the thing, quite as the Greek neuter sin- 
gular to leukon can mean whiteness as wel! as something white.° 

In point of fact, the theme brought forward in Epsilon (1.1025b3-4) is the 
causes of beings. Obviously enough, this means concrete things taken in their 
most universal extent. In consequence the phrasing “beings qua beings” in the 
plural, or “being qua being” in the singular, can be used indifferently. Gamma 
preferred the singular, though with the plural occurring at 1003b15—16 and at 
1005a27 and b10. But in the present context the use of “being” in an abstract 
sense is not brought in, even where the contrast is with a thing’s whatness at 
1025a14. The temptation to understand the second occurrence of the term 
“being” in an abstract sense in the phrase “being qua being” is prohibited by the 
way the plural is used indifferently with the singular version. In the plural the sec- 
ond occurrence of the term “beings” has to be taken in the same sense as the first. 
It cannot be understood abstractly. . 

The parallelism requires that the phrasing in the singular be taken in the 
same way. The second cannot be interpreted as though it were expressing a char- 
acteristic of the subject. Grammatically, of course, fo on in Greek can denote the 
notion of being in abstract fashion. Whereas in Gamma (2.1003b20—34) fo on is 
contrasted with to hen, translators do not hesitate to render the Greek terms as 
“being” and “unity” in abstract fashion. But in the present context the parallelism 
with the plural phrasing shows definitely enough that the second “being” in the. 
singular phrasing has to be understood in the sense of a concrete being. 

Further, the particular. sciences do not give any explanation of a thing’s what- 


9 In English the use of the present participle as a noun is normal, e.g., “the fighting iast- 
ed thirty days.” With verbs other than “being,” however, the participle just alone does 
not stand for the subject that exercises the actuality. One has to add explicitly the sub- 
ject, e.g. “the fighting rebels,” to denote the subject in question. This points to a sig- 

‘nificant difference in the predicate “being” from the bearing of other verbal predi- 
cates. On the topic, see Etienne Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, 2nd ed. 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1952), 217-227, in an 
“Appendix” replying to L.M. Regis. 
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ness. Rather, they take the whatness as evident through sensation or else just pre- 
suppose it (1.1025b10—12). The Greek expression translated here by “whatness” 
(to ti estin) means the answer to the question “What is the thing?” The Greek 
idiom uses the definite article to to signify that the question is being answered. 
English does not require the article when the interrogative pronoun is taken over 
into the answer. We answer by stating what the thing is, or its whatness, while the 
Greek phrases it as “the what is” of the thing. Aristotle’s point is that just as the 
task of explaining beings qua beings belongs to the highest science, so likewise 
the explanation of them from the viewpoint of their whatness is undertaken by 
none of the particular sciences. These sciences accept both the ousia and the 
whatness without being able to demonstrate either. Likewise, Aristotle continues, 
the particular sciences do not say anything about whether the genus with which 
they deal is or is not, since it belongs to the same. dianoia to make known what 
the thing is and if it is (614-18). oe 

The exact meaning of the assertions in this condensed and difficult passage 
is not easy to attain. The objects specifying the particular sciences are being con- 
trasted with the object that specifies the most universal science. The first point of 
contrast is with the simplicity of being qua being. None of the particular sciences 
attempt to explain that aspect in the things with which they deal. Secondly, the 
particular sciences do not give any account of the whatness in those things. Each, 
indeed, of the things is a “what” or a “something.” But the particular sciences 
merely recognize this at once, as in the case of earth, air, fire, or water, or of com- 
posite bodies. What each of these things is, is thus grasped in sensation. Other 
objects, such as mathematical entities like a point, are taken as presuppositions. 
The particular sciences do not have to demonstrate that each is a “something.” 
That seems clearly enough to be the contrast here. So when the text goes to draw 
the conclusion that obviously there is in these sciences no demonstration of either 
ousia or of whatness, the term ousia should be expected to signify the qua being 
aspect, the beingness in contrast to the whatness. 

Yet there are difficulties. “Beingness” is recognized without restrictions as an 
English word by the second edition of the Oxford English Dictionary. 
Morphoiogically it corresponds to the Greek word ousia, formed from the femi- 
nine participle ousa quite as “beingness” from “being.” Yet in current Greek 
speech ousia meant property. It meant one’s possessions, what one owned, the 
things that made one socially what one was. The image it evoked was that of con- 
crete material things. In this way it was taken over philosophically to signify the 
substance of each thing, for instance the metal, the plant or tree, the ox or the 
human person. It was the substance that allowed all the other characteristics of the 
thing to be, for they had their own being as the size, the color, the activities, or 
other modifications of the substance their basic subject. Hence for purposes of 
logic the Categories (2.2a11—26) could regard the individual human being or the 
individual horse as the primary instance of ousia. One’s property, including 
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slaves, consisted of individual things. But the overtones of beingness in the Greek 
ousia made themselves felt. For predication in logic the individual man Socrates 
was a human being, was an animal, was a substance, and was as well 2 number of 
accidental predicates. The individual was the primary instance of beingness for 
all these. He was his individual self first of all, and was the other predicates in 
secondary fashion. Hence the universal predicates in the category of substance | 
were from the logician’s viewpoint secondary substances. The logician had no 
need to analyze the individual substance philosophically into matter and form.!° 
The most basic entity for logic was the individual subject. It was the basic being- 
ness with which the logician was concerned. It was for him the primary ousia in 
‘the sense of beingness. 
In the Metaphysics (1.3.983a27), however, ousia is introduced as the formal 
cause in the sense in which form had been contrasted with matter in the Physics 
(2.3.194b16 ff.) Here, in the Metaphysics, ousia is presented as that which con- 
stitutes the being of the thing. Yet only a few lines later (983b10) ousia is used for 
the substance that changes in its accidents, quite as it occurs in the categories. 
Aristotle seems entirely at his ease in passing from the one meaning to the other. 
He writes as though the Greek ousia conveys both senses simultaneously, the pop- 
ular sense of concrete property and the abstract sense of being that its morpholo- 
gy insinuates. It does not seem possible to find an English word that does just 
that. "Entity" may be used consistently for every instance in which ousia occurs 
_ in Aristotle.!! But the word is not very expressive, and does not carry any over- 
_ tone of material property that would give it a vivid image. To appreciate the impli- 
cations, oné would have to keep mentally translating it back to the original Greek 
term ousia. "Substance," the now generally accepted English equivalent, can be 
made to function in the sense of what basically constitutes a thing, as well as in 
the sense of substrate. But in a case like the present, where the being simply as 
such of a thing is expressed in direct contrast te the thing's whatness, a transla- 
tion that brings out sharply the notion of being seems required. It need not be sur- 
prising, then, that an increasing number of present day writers prefer to leave the 
Greek ousia untranslated and to use it as an English word. But if "beingness” is 
now acceptable, it serves the purpose neatly enough in instances like that of the 
present text. It cannot, of course, be used in general as a translation of ousia, since 
you cannot speak of a tree or dog as a "beingness" in the way each is referred to 
10 On the observation that “the term for ‘matter’ appears nowhere in the Organon,” see 
Daniel W. Graham, Aristotle's Two Systems (Oxford: Ciarendon Press, 1987), 157. Cf. 
W. D. Ross, Aristotles Prior and Posterior Analytics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1949), 639. | 
1! On “entity” for the translation of ousia, see Philip Merlan, “Aristotle’s Unmoved 
Movers,” Traditio, 4 (1946), 8. Its use is appropriate only in a very general study of 
ousia in Aristotle, in which a single term that will cover all its occurrences in the 
Corpus Aristotelicum is required. Elsewhere the English term that corresponds to the 
meaning in the particular instance is in order. 
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in Greek as an ousia. Later one may show that Aristotle reasons to the identity of 
being and whatness in the thing. Yet his reasoning starts from a contrast between 
these two aspects. In order to follow his thought, a translation of ousia in terms 
of being is helpful. 

The text of Epsilon (1.1025b16—18) adds that the particular sciences in sim- 
ilar fashion say nothing about whether the genus with which they deal does or 
does not have being. Again there is a problem of translation. Literally, the rendi- 
tion would be “whether the genus is or is not.’ But this hardly seems English 
idiom, unless one italicizes the is. It is unlikely that the contrast here is between 
the whatness mentioned in the preceding sentence and the simple aspect of being 
from which it was there distinguished. That contrast was already treated, and a 
new contrast similar to it is being introduced. . 

The meaning, rather, is that a particular science does not have the task of 
showing whether or not the genus with which it deals comes under the order of 
beings. That is all. The reason is given. To know whether a thing has being, in this 
most general sense, belongs to the same intellective activity as the knowledge of 
that thing’s whatness. In knowing what a thing is, you thereby know that it is, as 
had been maintained in the Posterior Analytics (1.8—93a20; cf. 7.92b17—18). 

The "1f it is," then, refers to the general designation of being, over and above 
all the categories. The "what it is" bears on the particular genus or category in 
which the object is located. But the significant statement here is that both the "if 
it is" and the "what it is" are grasped by the same type of intellection. Whatever 
"jntellection" (dianoia) may mean, the assertion definitely excludes a new men- 
tal act for the grasp of the "if it is" over and above the "what it is." This excludes 
the interpretation of the "if it is" in the medieval sense of existence as distinct 
from essence.'* In the medieval approach you can know what a thing is, for 
instance a phoenix, without knowing whether the thing exists or ever existed. 
Even in the ordinary use of "exist" in English today, the question about what a 
thing is calls for its definition. The answer to that question does not inform you 
whether or not the thing exists. The two answers belong to different types of inte]- 
lection. . . . 

In bock Epsilon, then, the question whether a genus is or is not is different 
from the question whether or not the science of being qua being is specified by a 
particular genus. It is likewise different from a question of essence and existence. 
But what is asserted in Epsilon is that the science of being qua being has the task, 
in contrast to the particular sciences, of dealing with the whatness and the being- 
ness of things, and that these two features in things are grasped by the same men- 
tal act. This stand has far reaching consequences. It may well lock the Aristotelian 
12 E.g.: “Now, every essence or quiddity can be understood without knowing anything 

about its being. I can know, for instance, what a man or a phoenix is and still be igno- 

rant whether it has being in reality.’ Aquinas, On Being and Essence, 4.5, trans. 

Armand Maurer, 2nd ed., (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1968), 

SD: 
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procedure into the course it takes for reaching separate substance, the other basis 
upon which the arch rests. That is a problem that will be left for discussion in 
detail in the next chapter. 

In like fashion the second position emerging from the text of Epsilon, name- 
ly the theoretical character of the science of being qua being, prompts a question. 
It is about how the divine, something not immediately known in a theoretical way, 
can be regarded from the start as a basis for the science. Epsilon explains how the 
theoretical, practical, and productive sciences have different types of starting 
points. The starting points for the practical and productive sciences are in the 
knower. The objects envisaged do not exist till the cognition itself brings them 
- about. But those of the theoretical sciences are already there in the things them- 
selves. The model used is the science of nature. Its starting points are embedded 
in sensible matter, as snubness in a nose. Yet its study of cognition reaches out to 
intellectual soul, which functions on the immaterial level. In the theoretical order, 
the science itself as well as its object is spread before the mind’s eye for consid- 
eration as a whole. This aspect may be investigated from the angle of solidity in 
a structure resting simultaneously on both bases of the arch. 

Finally, the opening chapter of Epsilon faces the.question whether the sci- 
ence that is specified by the primary instance of being is the science that treats of 
all other beings universally. Book Gamma (1003bI5—17) had emphasized that 
everywhere in predication by focal reference the science is dominantly of the pri- 
mary instance, and shortly afterwards (1005a35) had described the science of 
beings qua beings as universal in scope and as dealing with the primary sub- 
stance. Book Epsilon takes up this situation as meaning that the primary philos- 
ophy bears on a certain definite nature and yet is universal in its coverage of 
beings (1026a23~—32). The definite nature had just been specified as the object of 
theological science (a19). Even in the mathematical sciences the situation is not 
paralleled. Geometry and astronomy are each concerned with a definite nature, 
but general mathematics is common in regard to all mathematical objects.!? 

13 On the understanding of “general mathematics” in this context as a study of quantity 
in general, see Bertrand Dumoulin, Analyse génétique de la Métaphysique d’Aristote 
- (Montreal: Bellarrnin, 1986), 142-143. Cf. W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924), 1, 356-357. The question is whether the primary 
philosophy is universal in the sense of not bearing specifically upon a particular 
genus or a particular nature (Metaphysics, 6.1.1026a24—25). Aristotle (a25—27) notes 
that in the mathematical sciences, geometry, and astronomy deal with particular kinds 
of quantitative subjects, while general mathematics treats of all quantitative subjects 
in universal fashion. Accordingly there cannot be the same kind of universality in 
both these general coverages, because the primary philosophy bears upon a particu- 
lar type of being, namely separate substance, while "general mathematics" does not 

deal with any particular kind of quantity as such. Dumoulin (p. 142) remarks, "Il y a 

donc disparité entre le cas des mathématiques et celui de la philosophie premiére." 

The point is that in the case of general mathematics the universality is kath' hen, while 

for the primary philosophy it is pros hen. 
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Epsilon presents this difficulty with the full contrast given it in modern times 
by Natorp and Jaeger. The primary philosophy is specified by a definite nature, 
the divine. That nature is one genus of being, namely, the supersensible. 
Specification by the divine should therefore make the primary philosophy a par- 
ticular science. Yet that philosophical science has to deal universally with all 
beings. For Natorp and for Jaeger, and to a wide extent for commentators in 
recent times, this seerns to be a glaring contradiction. Most of today’s writers 
would like the Aristotelian metaphysics to be some kind of an ontology, in the 
sense of the metaphysica generalis in the Wolffian tradition. Yet book Epsilon, far 
from seeing any real clash between the opposed alternatives, finds in the specif- 
ic nature of the primary instance the reason for the universal coverage given by 
the science. The science treats universally of being qua being precisely because 
its object is the primary instance of being. The framework is that of focal mean- 
ing. , 
In a word, Epsilon looks upon the primary philosophy in the straightforward 
setting described at the beginning of book Gamma. It is the science of the primary 
instance of being, and thereby the universal science of being qua being. It treats 
of all beings in their reference to the nature of being that is located in the primary 
instance. The implications of this stand will call for careful discussion against the 
broader background of Western philosophy as a whole, the background against 
which it has in fact been placed by the modern controversies that have developed 
around it. 


The rest of book Epsilon discusses briefly the various ways in which being is 
divided when it is taken simply as being, in the manner explained in the opening 
chapter of Gamma. When it is understood simply as such, it is taken without the 
further determinations that accrue to it in sensible things. These added determi- 
nations are left out of consideration. Book Delta (7.1017a7—-b9) had outlined the 
four ways in which being in that overall coverage may be considered. This four- 
fold division is now given fresh consideration. 

As in Delta, the first kind of being that is mentioned i is the division into the 
per se and the accidental. The reason for listing it in first place seems to lie in the 
emphasized conclusion that the accidental is to be barred from the function of 
specifying any science whatever. It occasions sophistries, yet it gives the explana- 
tion why in actual life all things do not follow of necessity or even for the most 
part.!4 Accordingly it is given a somewhat detailed discussion in Epsilon 2-3. 

The second way in which being, simply as such, may be understood is in the 
sense of the true. Here it is opposed to non-being in the meaning of the false. The 


14 For Aristotle (Nicomachean Ethics, 1.3.1094b1 1-27) things that happen "for the most 
part" exhibit their own type of universality, with each type appropriate to the nature 
of the subject matter under discussion. 
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true is what is, the false is what is not. This is concerned with a synthesis of sub- 
ject and predicate that takes place in the mind. Since truth and falsity in this sense 
pertain to human judgments about things rather than to the things themselves, 
they are primarily characteristics of human thought about things, and like acci- 
dental being they do not manifest any nature (phusin, 1028a2) that would be pres- 
ent in things over and above the being of the categories. The concern, in conse- 
quence, is with the nature of being as such. This is left for study in its categories 
and in its actual and potential instances, a study undertaken in the central books 
of the Metaphysics. 


Chapter Two 


Pure Actuality and Primacy in Being 


The opening chapter of book Epsilon, as the preceding investigation has 
shown, identifies the nature of being, namely being qua being, with separate sub- 
stance. In the context, separate substance meant substance that is not composed 
of matter and form. There can be no matter in its nature. That kind of substance, 
then, is the primary instance of being. All other things are beings through the rela- 
tion they have to it. Accordingly Aristotle’s basic gradation in being stands out 
clearly. Separate substance is the primary instance. All other things are secondary 
instances of being. 

But separate substance is not an immediate object of human cognition. It has 
to be reached by a process of reasoning that starts from immediately perceived 
sensible things. This reasoning process is outlined in book Lambda of the 
Metaphysics (6.7.1071b3—-1073a13). Proceeding by way of actuality and poten- 
tiality, book Lambda finds that motion and time are eternal, and that they are sus- 
tained in being by perishable substances in a succession that had no beginning 
and will have no end. Basically, however, the motion has to be proceeding from a 
cause that is purely actual, without any potentiality at all that would demand or 
allow further actuation. This basic cause would exclude all matter from itself, 
since matter is something potential. 

The primary instance of being is in this way presented by Aristotle in terms 
of actuality. It is a primary instance that causes motion by being loved and 
desired. It makes other things produce their own effects, with the result that the 
heavens and the world of nature depend upon it (1072a26—b14). But it itself 
remains unaware that it is producing these effects, for it nas itself alone as the 
object of its knowledge (9.1074b33-—35). It cannot be potential in regard to any- 
thing else, even by way of having something else as the object of its cognition. Its 
pure actuality allows it nothing else, even cognitionally. Such is its status in 
Aristotle himself. 

The contrast with the pure actuality reached by medieval thinkers via this 
Aristotelian argument is startling. The difference may be seen at its sharpest in 
Thomas Aquinas. The starting point, as with Aristotle, remains in the things of the 
sensible world. Prima facie, the route is the same. Sensible things are potential in 
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nature. For their actualization an efficient cause, already in actuality, is required. 
Even finite supersensible beings, though they have no matter in their essence, 
have their actuation from a creative cause. Because first, this cause has no poten- 
tiality for actuation by any prior cause. It is moreover infinite in nature, unique, 
all powerful and omniscient, and exercising providence and loving care in regard 
to all creatures. In a word, the pure actuality whose existence and nature are 
demonstrated by the Aristotelian argument coincided with the God of biblical rev- 
elation.' The question then arises about how the same argument could be under- 
stood in such radically different ways. 

The medieval writers themselves were far from agreement in their own inter- 
pretations of the Aristotelian demonstration. A study of the argument in Duns 
Scotus vis-a-vis Aquinas illustrates this graphically.2 Avicenna, Averroes, 
Maimonides, Henry of Ghent have different ways of understanding the proof 
from the actualization of sensible things. But for them all it reached in one way 
or another the creator accepted through religious faith. The problem for the pres- 
ent investigation is to find what determines the Aristotelian demonstration to pro- 
ceed in the way it does. What sets it in the framework that makes it lead to finite 
and multiple separate substances, substances without knowledge of or providence 
over the sensible world? Does the notion of being that is presented in book 
Epsilon lock it into a structure inevitably requiring the conclusions found in book 
Lambda about separate substance? 

Since the contrast is clear cut, when the procedure of Aquinas is compared 
with that of Aristotle, the point at issue can be best understood by examining the 
respective viewpoints of these two thinkers. Both find the origin of human cog- 
nition in the things of the sensible world. But for Aquinas the essence and the 
being of these sensible things are not known originally by the same kind of intel- 
lection. Under the aspect of what they are, that is, from the standpoint of their 
essence, they are known through an act of simple apprehension. This original act 
of simple apprehension does not give any knowledge of the thing's existence. As 
a result, one can know what a thing is without thereby knowing whether or not the 
thing really exists. One can know what a phoenix is, aside from whether or not 
there ever was one in the real world. The notion of a bird that rises rejuvenated 
from its own ashes does not give any knowledge that the bird exists. One is of 
course concomitantly aware that the phoenix exists in one's mind while one is 
thinking about it. But even that knowledge does not come from knowing what a 


1 On this topic, see Etienne Gilson, Christian Philosophy: An Introduction, trans. 
Armand Maurer (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1993), 14-23. 

2 A comparison of the reasoning of Duns Scotus with that of Aquinas may be found in 
my paper “The Special Characteristic of the Scotistic Proof that God Exists,” reprint- 
ed in J. Owens, Zowards a Christian Philosophy (Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1990), 250-265. 
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phoenix is. Whatness provides a type of knowledge that abstracts from all exis- 
tence.’ So Aquinas reasons. 

The thing’s existence, on the other hand, is known through a complex act of 
cognition that is expressed mentally in a proposition and verbally in a sentence. 
It is the knowledge that the desk in front of you does exist. We do not have that 
kind of knowledge about the phoenix. In sensation these two kinds of cognition 
are not distinguished from each other. The things that you are actually seeing or 
feeling in the sensible world are grasped concomitantly as things and as beings. 
Whatness and existence are not sensed separately. But the same human person 
who is perceiving them in sensation is knowing them intellectually. In that intel- 
lection the thing’s whatness or essence is grasped through abstraction, making 
universal cognition possible. But thereby the individuality and the existence are 
left out of the concept. The existence has to be known through the complex act of 
judgment, in which the individual sensible thing that is perceived in sensation is . 
known to be endowed with actual presence in the real world. The judgment is an 
act of apprehension, the apprehension that here the thing really exists.’ 

_ This epistemology reveals a distinctive constitution in sensible things. In 
them a twofold object of intellectual knowledge is made apparent. There is the 
essence or whatness of the thing, an object grasped through abstraction or simple 
apprehension. There is also the existence or being of the thing, an object grasped 
through the complex apprehension that the thing exists. When compared, these 
two objects stand in the relation of potentiality to actuality. What the thing is, is 
now seen as able to exist either in reality or in cognition or in both. The whatness 
or essence appears as potentiality for existence. The existence makes the essence 
actual, while the essence specifies the existence. But here the essence specifies 
only as potentiality. It has no actuality just of itself.° 


3 See Aquinas, On Being and Essence, trans. Armand Maurer. 2nd ed. (Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1968), 3.4; p. 47. 

4 Cf.: “Moreover, Aristotle states that there are two acts proper to the intellect. The first 
is understanding a simple meaning, by which we simply grasp what a thing is, the sec- 
ond combines subject and predicate or divides them (compositio et divisio), judging 
that a thing is or is not.” Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 1I.2.83.1. arg. 3, trans. 
Blackfriars (New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1964-1980), vol. 39, p. 47. In 
the Latin text the same verb (apprehendimus . . . apprehenditur) is used for the 
English words “grasp” and “judge.” From his earliest period of writing, in the 
Scriptum on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, Aquinas understood this “second oper- 
ation” of the intellect as an apprehension of existence. E.g., Scriptum super Libros 
Sententiarum, 1.19.5.2. Solut., ed. P. Mandonnet (Paris: Lethielleux, 1929), 1.491; and 
38.1.3. ad 2m, p. 904. . 

5 “Hence being is not determined by something else as potentiality by act but rather as 
act by potentiality”’ Aquinas, On the Power of God, 7.2. ad 9m, trans. English 
Dominican Fathers (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1934; rpt. Westminster 
Md., 1952), TiL.13. 
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One is now dealing with a metaphysics quite different from the Aristotelian. 
Its thrust is toward keeping the things of the finite world from having any actuai- 
ity just of themselves. According to the biblical doctrine of creation, finite things 
have no being whatever just of themselves. All they are and have comes ultimate- 
ly from their creator. Of themselves they are merely nothing. For Aristotle, on the 
other hand, the visible world always existed. Its things had their being through 
what they are. No outside cause could bring them out of nothing. The notion of 
“nothing,” was in fact a subsequent concept, formed from the notion of thing by 
way of outright denial. In this perspective the whatness of a thing is readily seen 
as identical with its being, as in Gamma 2. The two may differ in concept, since 
what a thing is places it in a definite category while the notion of it as a being is 
supergeneric in scope. But that is not regarded as enough to require any real dis- 
tinction between the two. . 

In book Epsilon, consequently, it is not surprising to find that what a thing is 
and whether it is pertain to the same intellectual grasp. Aristotle, of course, is well 
aware of the difference between a term and a proposition. in Epsilon 
(4.1027b18-1028b2) as well as in the logical works he is careful in distinguishing 
them. But he speaks of the synthesis or division of the proposition as being only 
in the mind. To be true the proposition has to correspond to the way the subject 
and predicate are related in the thing. Yet with him it seems to be no more than a _ 
case of the relations of the one to the other. Hence the same type of cognition by 
which the other categories are known is here carried over in explaining predica- 
tion. Knowing that the thing is pertains to the same type of cognition as knowl- 
edge of what it is. There is no explanation of existence as a synthesis in the thing 
itself, with the role of a further actuality over and above the natures listed in the 
categories. 

In Aquinas, on the other hand, an actual synthesis in the thing itself corre- 
sponds to the synthesis in the mental judgment or proposition.® In actualizing a 
tree or an animal, existence synthesizes the matter and the accidents into the one 
living thing and thereby grounds the predication. The real difference between the 
existence and the thing, however, is not immediately evident. The existence can- 
not come from the finite thing itself, because it is not contained within the thing’s 
whatness. It has to come from something else already in existence, and ultimate- 
_ ly from an existent that does not have its existence from anything else, but is itself 
existence. Here existence and essence coincide. “That it is” is “what it is,” in this 
primary efficient cause. Its very nature is existence. There is no nature distinct 
from existence to play the role of a limiting factor within it. Pure actuality i is now 
existence alone. That is the conclusion Aquinas draws. 

The effects of basing the procedure on the existential actuality of sensible 
things is in consequence far reaching. What is thereby attained is a pure actuali- 
ty that allows no formal limitation by a potency within itself. Not only matter as 


6 See texts cited supra, n. 4. 
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a potentiality is excluded, but even a limiting immaterial essence is rendered 
impossible in its case. Purely spiritual creatures, the angels, can receive existence 
from it. But though purely spiritual, none of them can be pure actuality. Each 
angelic nature functions as a potentiality that limits the existence it receives. Pure 
actuality, as reasoned from the existence of sensible things, has to be unique. 
There can be only one God. 

In this respect the contrast with the original Aristotelian procedure becomes 
apparent. The entire actuality of sensible things comes frorn their own intrinsic 
forms. In them the form is the cause of being, the cause of their whatness, the 
cause of their unity.’ An efficient cause is necessary for bringing the sensible 
thing into actuality. But once the thing is brought into being, the form is actual of 
itself. It does not have the role of a potentiality to the thing’s existence, as is the 
case with Aquinas. The form makes the thing the kind of a being it is, whether 
earth, water, air, fire, a plant, an animal, or a person. It makes the being a defi- 
nite, limited thing. All that it specifies, it specifies by way of actuality. It does not 
specify as a potentiality to existence. This is the situation in Aristotle. 

. The result of this difference in the procedure is that the pure actuality reached 

in Aristotle is a limited or finite form. Each form means a definite nature. As 
known to us in sensible things, these natures are multiple. When in the 
. Aristotelian reasoning one reaches form without matter, there is no apparent rea- 
son why form should not follow the pattern of multiplicity as seen in sensible 
things. Hence after having demonsirated the existence and immaterial nature of 
supersensible form, Aristotle in Lambda 8 can ask the question whether this type 
of substance is one or many. He has no immediate access to separate substance. 
His reasoning had been just that cosmic motion requires immaterial substance as 
its cause. To answer his question he has recourse only to the astronomers who 
determine the number of original or irreducible motions in the heavens. He finds 
they disagree upon the number. But according to the number you accept on their 
authority, you will have your number of separate substances.® 

In any case, you will have a plurality of pure actualities. This is possibie i in 
Aristotle, because pure actuality means for him form without maiter, and form as 
primary subsiance is its own actuality. With Aquinas, on the contrary, form is 
actual not by itself but by the existence that is other than the form. Form, as 
known on the model of its occurrence in sensible things, makes each thing a 
potentiality to existence, thereby specifying the existence by way of potentiality. 
What is functioning in this manner as a potentiality for Aquinas is functioning for 
Aristotle as ultimate actuality. For Aristotle formal actuality makes the thing def- 


7 See Aristotle, Metaphysics, 7.17.104lb11-31. Cf. Aquinas: “Esse does follow per se 
upon form, but provided that God’s causality is present, even as light results from the 
transparency of the atmosphere when light shines.” Summa Theologiae 1.104. arg. lm 
(trans. Blackfriars). 


8 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 12.8.1073a14~-1074b14. 
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inite and limited to itself, but without interfering with the presence of other forms, 
each definite and iimited to its own self. When form is understood in this fashion 
as actual of itself, there is no reason why pure actuality cannot be a multiplicity. 
It could be unique, but there is no intrinsic reason why it should be so. The uni- 
verse can be one, even though the original causes of its motion are multiple. All 
that is required is that there be one type of motion dominating all the others, and, 
in this way, one first cause. There is not rule by many. For Aristotle there seems 
nothing strange in the notion of a universe that contains a multiplicity of pure 
actualities. . 

Quite different is the case when the notion of pure actuality is reached on the 
basis of the existence of sensible things, as in Aquinas. This existence is not 
attained originally through conceptualization, which is the way the natures of sen- 
sible things are grasped. These natures are limited, as has just been noted. When 
they form the model for the notion of actuality, the result will inevitably be the 
notion of something limited and finite, as in Aristotle. But when the existence of 
sensible things is understood as an actuality not grasped originally through con- 
ceptualization, the picture becomes radically different. The existence is not some- 
thing that can be known immediately through a concept. The long controversies 
‘about the concepi of existence in modern times show with sufficient clarity that 
when existence is approached in this perspective it soon fades away before our 
mental vision, leaving the alleged concept empty and meaningless. It finally 
becomes the equivalent of nothing, through the removal of all conceptual deter- 
minations.? But when it is approached as grasped through judgment, as in 
_ Aquinas, it appears as an actuality that strikes the intellect as first and foremost 
in the thing. Without it, all in the thing would be nothing. Nothing would be there. 
Existence is what actualizes everything else. Yet it is not grasped by way of a lim- 
iting nature. It is only that which makes the natures be. Later, by reflection on it, 
it can be conceptualized as an actuality or a perfection, and in this way made a 
subject of discursive thought. 

But as originally attained it is not something that conforms to our notion of 
a “what.” It is just an “is.” When finally it is reached as a nature through reason- 
ing that follows externally the Aristotelian format for procedure to separate sub- 
stance, it does not carry with it the requirement of limitation and finitude that 
went with the Aristotelian notion of actuality. Rather, like the existence from 
which it started, it does not contain any of the determinations that are required for 
knowledge through conceptualization. The condition that has made the concept of 
existence appear to so many thinkers as empty and meaningless, now enables the 
existence reached as a nature in God to be understood as absolutely limitless and 
boundless in every perfection. Among these perfections is omnipotence, as 
required in creation. 


9 See G. F. W. Hegel, The Logic of Hegel, trans. W. Wallace (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2nd ed., 1892), §§86—87. 
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In this view, the existence met in the sensible things around us had to come 
originally through creation. Because omnipotent, subsistent existence can bring 
other things into being, things that in each case limit the imparted existence. But 
no second instance of subsistent being itself is at all possible. The alleged second 
instance would be something other than the first, something that would be func- 
tioning as a limiting nature. It would thereby introduce potentiality into what had 
been demonstrated to be pure actuality. In it the essence and the existence would 
no longer coincide. Only when pure actuality is modeled after the natures known 
through conceptualization can the question of pluralizing it enter into considera- 
tion. In Aristotle that question could and did arise, but for the metaphysical think- 
ing of Aquinas it was inexorably banned. The radical difference between the start- 
ing points of the two philosophical procedures makes itself sharply felt in their 
respective conclusions about what pure actuality is. 

Likewise the relations of pure actuality to other things vary profoundly in 
accord with the radical difference between these two notions of it. For Aristotle a 
separate substance knows only itself. It has no interest in or love for any other 
being. It enjoys life and happiness to the fuil, yet happiness all by itself. Not hav- 
ing knowledge of anything else it can exercise no concern or providence in regard 
to the sensible world. It cannot act upon anything outside itself, since for Aristotle 
the perfection of an efficient cause, as such, lies in the passum, the thing that is 
undergoing the motion.!° If it could, it would no longer be its own self contained 
perfection, its own ultimate actuality. It would thereby be in potency to its action, 
quite as sensible things are. Yet all potentiality whatsoever is excluded from its 
nature, which is pure actuality in the Aristotelian setting. It cannot exercise any 
efficient causality at all. It can move the heavens only as final cause, as something 
known and loved and desired by the ensouled celestial spheres. From start to fin- 
ish it has only itself as object of its knowledge and attention. 

With Aquinas, in contrast, the pure actuality reached from the existence of 
sensible things carries no restrictions. This enables Aquinas to make his own the 
patristic dictum that God is the being of all things.'' Here pure actuality, because 
it is subsistent existence, can be a nature only in the one infinite being. Yet exis- 
tence is encountered in all the things of the sensible world, the things in which the 
philosophical reasoning to subsistent existence is grounded. These things are not 
their own existence. Their existence is not contained in any of their natures. It is 
something that comes to them from without, through efficient and not formal 
causality. In calling this existence “something,” one is conceiving it as a nature, 
as a “what,” and as a nature or a “what” existence is found only in God. Hence 
the patristic dictum, namely that God is the being of all things, called for the quai- 
ification that God is their being not in a formal but in 2 causal sense. Yet the say- 


10 See Aristotle, De Anima, 3.2.425b25—426al7. 


11 See Aquinas, Scriptum super Libros Sententiarum, 1.8.1.2. Solut., ed. P. Mandonnet, 
1,198. 
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ing brought out strongly the conclusion that wherever existence is found outside 
of God, it has to be understood philosophically as a participation in an actuality 
present as a nature solely in its primary efficient cause. 

Where existence subsists as a nature, it will have to contain within itself in 
the highest degree all the perfections that may be actuated in creatures, for it is 
what makes them exist. Among these perfections in the highest degree are omnis- 
cience, omnipotence, love, freedom, understanding, and providence. Hence the 
pure actuality reached via the philosophical route of existence knows everything 
that exists or can exist. Out of love, God can call them into being as he sees fit. 
Out of iove he sustains them in existence, concurs in all their activities, and in the 
case of creatures endowed with freedom he asks their love and cooperation in 
return. But in all this he is supremely free. He does not have to create the best pos- 
sible world, or to create any world at all. What he does in this regard he does freely 
and out of love. We cannot reason to creation from what we know of God’s exis- 
tence and nature, but from the sensible things observed in our universe we are 
able to reason to its creator and to understand philosophically the relations 
between them. 

Into this conception of pure actuality a believer in biblical revelation should 
readily find the means for clarifying philosophically many of the important issues 
of her or his faith. One reads occasionally that the cold Aristotelian prime mover 
can never be an object of religious love or devotion. How could one pray to an 
Aristotelian separate substance, when that entity has no knowledge of what you 
are saying and no care for attending to it? The source of the misunderstanding 
becomes evident when one considers the two different kinds of actuality that may 
be reached with cogency by way of the Aristotelian argument from actuality and 
potentiality. If you identify potentiality with matter.and actuality with form, you 
arrive at separate substance as finite actuality concerned only with itself and also 
able to be multiple in number. But if you start with essence as a potentiality to 
existence, the pure actuality you reach is an omniscient and omnipotent and 
supremely free being that has created us out of love and showers his provident 
attention upon us. There should be little difficulty in finding this subsistent exis- 
tence endowed with all the qualities and perfections that are prized in religious 
practice. But awareness of the possibility of understanding in such opposed ways 
the reasoning from actuality and potentiality prompts the question of what caus- 
es the original Aristotelian development to take the course it did. Can the first 
chapter of book Epsilon in the Metaphysics provide the answer? 


* * * * * * * = * * * 
As already hinted, the basis for the divergent interpretations of the argument 


from actuality and potentiality seems to lie in the way a sensible thing is related 
to its own existence. Yet even this phrasing, designed to cover the various 
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approaches to the problem, is none too faithful to the Aristotelian setting. 
Aristotle's own contrast is between what the thing is and if it is. It reads as though 
the "is" carries the same meaning in both phrases, so that the difference is only 
between the "what" and the "if." This is not necessarily the same as the contrast 
between essence and existence. Aristotle did not have the two verbs "to be" and 
"to exist" to bring out the difference between those two notions. Later the accents 
placed in the third-person singular of the Greek esti could distinguish its use as a 
copula from its expression of existence or possibility. But that distinction did not 
confine its meaning to actual existence as opposed to what is possible. This latter 
distinction is the one at issue when essence is contrasted with existence. Essence 
expresses what the thing is, but not whether the thing is actually present in the real 
world or in anybody's cognition. A tree or a dog is something that can exist. Both 
the one and the other are potentialities for existence. But a goat stag or a square 
circle or a stick with only one end is not something that can exist. None of these 
is an essence. None of them can be conceptualized in positive intelligible fashion. 
But even the positive essences such as tree or dog when conceptualized abstract. 
from individuality and from all existence. To know whether or not they exist, a 
further and complex act of apprehension is required, a cognitive act that is 
expressed mentally in a judgment and conveyed verbally in a sentence. 

The distinction between essence and existence arose in a creationist setting. 
It was geared to the consideration that no creature could account for its own exis- | 
tence. From Aristotie’s viewpoint, on the contrary, the things were taken as there 
in themselves, coming into being and perishing in the eternal succession of cos- 
mic change. So they did not suggest to him any actuality over and above what 
they were in themselves, an actuality that made them exist. What they are includ- 
ed in this way their existence. They were not made to exist through a further actu- 
ality that was other than themselves. They were actual in virtue of what they were. 
Their actual presence in the universe couid be stated by the verb huparchein, but 
did not require any new expression in terms of being. 

Aristotle, nevertheless, was not unaware of a difficuity in this regard. He 
faced it in terms of what the thing is, on the one hand, and if it is, on the other 
hand. But he understood this distinction in a manner incompatible with the way 
essence was distinguished from existence in medieval times. He maintained that 
if one knew what a thing is one thereby knew if it.is, an attitude contrary to the 
medieval stand that you could know what a thing is without knowing whether the 
thing did exist or ever had existed. Consequently what Aristotle had in mind with 
the “if it is’ cannot be taken in the medieval sense of existence. What a thing is, 
Aristotle meant, placed it in a category. The thing was a substance, a quantity, a 
quality, a relation, or something in one of the other categories or postpredica- 
ments. “If the thing is,’ on the other hand, referred to its status as a being. You 
answered the question “what” by giving the thing’s category. You answered the 
question “if” by giving the thing’s supergeneric status as a being, and not its par- 
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ticular category. The result was that in knowing what category the thing belonged 
to you knew it was a being, but by knowing that it was a being tout court you did 
not necessarily know its category. You could know that it was a being without 
thereby having the precise knowledge required for categorizing it. Knowledge 
itself for Aristotle was something immediately known, but whether it belonged to 
the category of quality or the category of relation or to both, was still open for 
discussion. ! 

' This situation, however, is rather complicated. In the first chapter of book 
Zeta the respective priorities will be explained. “What” means primarily the 
thing’s substance. But secondarily, it means any of the thing’s accidents. Yet in 
_ focal reference to that primary instance, namely to substance, all are called 
beings. In this wider perspective the “what it is” and the “if it is” are seen ulti- 
mately to coincide. Aristotle can well say in Gamma that a person, and a person 
has being, are the same. He can imply that it is more advantageous not to make 
even a conceptual distinction between the two. But this does cause a bit of uneasi- 
ness when viewed against the later developments in Western philosophy. Plotinus 
wili significantly distinguish unity from being. Avicenna will show that a thing in 
itself, such as. equinity, is neither one nor many, nor existent either in the sensible 
universe or in human cognition. The contrast between essential being (esse essen- 
tiae) and existential being (esse existentiae) will make itself felt throughout 
Scholasticism. Duns Scotus, because of his doctrine of the univocity of being in 
God and creatures, is not able to see identity of essence and existence as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the divinity on the metaphysical plane. But he is able to meet 
the situation by his formal distinction of individuality (haeeceitas) from common 
nature in all finite beings, while the two are strictly identical in God.'? The prob- 
lem of reaching the unicity of the divine nature metaphysically has its roots in the 
philosophical starting points. The present issue is to probe the difference in the 
starting points of Aristotle from those of the later thinkers who claimed to be 
learning their metaphysics from him. se . 

One observation, though, is clear enough. Aristotle is not at all denying exis- 
tence. All the things that are actually in the world exist, as far as he is concerned. 
He is not facing the modern question whether or not existence is vacuous, an 
empty concept, or a surd. He fully acquiesced in what we today call the existence 
of things. The only question at stake is whether for him that existence is distinct 
from the things themselves. He denies any real distinction, while in one way he 
allows a conceptual distinction, between a thing and its being. Now, in book 
Epsilon, he is saying that it belongs to the same intellection to know what a thing 


12 Aristotle, Categories, 8.11a37-38. 

13. Eg., “...sicut deitas de se est ‘haec,’ ita Deus — qui est Deus deitate — est de se ‘hic.’” 
John Duns Scotus, Opera Omnia (Vatican City: Polyglot Press, 1956), Ordinatio, 
1.4.2.1.11; IV. 5.5.6. 
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is and if it is. Even though this is not precisely an explicit denial of a distinction 
between the kind of cognition that grasps essence and the kind that apprehends 
existence, at least it rejects with sufficient clarity the need for any further kind of 
cognition to recognize that the thing is actual. It regards the thing as made actual 
by its essence, without requirement of a different kind of cognition to apprehend 
it as such. Cognition of being is cognition by way of whatness. 

There is little difficulty, then, in drawing the firm conclusion that Aristotle 
has no recognition of existence as an actuality over and above what the thing is, 
and no hint of a real distinction between a sensible thing and its being. It is here 
that the advantage of contrasting Aristotle with Aquinas stands out as a means of 
understanding and appreciating the point at issue. Both recognize the difference 
between potentiality and actuality. For Aristotle, potentiality is known only 
through actuality.'* The only potentiality acknowledged in the sensible substance 
is the absolutely undetermined matter, unknowable in itself, yet inferred through 
the reasoning process given in the Physics. But for Aquinas the sensible thing as 
a whole is a potentiality to existence. True, the thing has to be actualized by exis- 
tence before it can be known in any way. But once actualized by existence the 
thing, though remaining a potency, is known by itself as a positive object of cog- 
nition. It is at once perceived not as a restriction of existence but as something 
with knowability of its own, a knowability different from that of existence. It is 
the positive object of simple apprehension, and different from the object of judg- 
ment. From the thing’s existence, which is the object of the judgment, one reasons 
to subsistent existence as its first cause. Infinite and unique, subsistent existence 
brings into being things other than itself, things that are and remain potentialities 
to the existence they receive. Nevertheless these other things are and remain pos- 
itive essences in themselves. They remain positively knowable, even though in a 
different way from their existential actualities. 

The result is that what for Aristotle is of itself actual as a nature, has for 
Aquinas to receive its actuality from something else. For Aquinas every finite 
nature, no matter how positive it is in itself, needs actualization by an existence 
that remains really other than the nature or the thing. Some care is required in 
understanding the terminology here. Aquinas knows the term "existence" (exis- 
tentia), and uses it on a number of occasions. But his usual term in this regard is 
the infinitive of the verb "to be" (esse). He acknowledges a current use of esse in 
the sense of essence, but in his own practice consistently avoids that use of the 
word. Essence for him is the thing understood insofar as it is a potentiality to 
~ being, with the result that his distinction between essence and existence may be 
more forcefully expressed in English as the distinction between a thing and its 
being. In a word, all the thing's being is on the existence side of the couplet 
essence—existence, while all the thing's whatness is on the essence side of it. The 


14 See Aristotle, Metaphysics, 9.8.1049b4-17. 
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esse of the essence (esse essentiae) is in creatures not the essence itself but the 
existence that is really distinct from it. Being and existence coincide as other than 
essence. 

This metaphysical outlook of Aquinas provides a very clear backdrop against 
which the import of the Aristotelian conceptions may be gauged. For Aristotle the 
lack of real distinction between a sensible thing and its being will mean that the 
thing’s form is its highest actuality. But form in actuating matter is a limiting prin- 
ciple, insofar as it gives the thing definite specification. It is accordingly finite. If 
form is equated with actuality, it places finitude in the very notion of the actual. 
Matter, as potential to it, is indefinite and undetermined. Actuality, in contrast, 
will be definite, limited, finite. When pure actuality is reached through reasoning, 
it will in consequence remain something finite. Hence the question whether it is 
one or many may, with Aristotle in book Lambda, be legitimately placed. The 
model for actuality will be the form of sensible things. In these things being adds 
no real actuality over and above the whatness. Since their whatness is finite and 
limited, the being that is really identical with it will inevitably be conceived as 
likewise finite and limited. There is no intrinsic reason, then, why actuality in its 
pure status should not be multiple. It is open to plurality, not by reason of any 
material subject into which it might be received, but by virtue of its character as 
actuality in the sense in which actuality coincides with formal whatness. 

The contrast with Aquinas allows this character in Aristotle to be sharply out- 
lined. For Aquinas existence was the actuality of al] actualities and the perfection 
of all perfections.'° Nothing at all could be actual except through existence. For 
Aquinas this existence was not grasped by way of a limiting concept but by way 
of a judgment that the thing was there. Accordingly for him existence did not have 
any limiting character inherent in itself. When, through reasoning, existence was 
reached as pure actuality, it had nothing that could limit it or make it finite in any 
way. In this primary instance it subsisted as the actuality of all actualities, and 
accordingly with all actuality already in itself. It therefore could allow no possi- 
bility of plurification in this subsistent state. For Aquinas pure actuality, that is, 
actuality without any passive potentiality in its essence, was necessarily unique. 


 * * * * * 2 oe * * * 


This brings one’s attention to the main problem of the inquiry. Does Epsilon’s 
tenet of the same intellective act (dianoia) for the “what” and the “if” lock 
Aristotle’s metaphysical procedure into a framework in which supersensible sub- 
stance inevitably becomes finite in itself and aloof from all else? Certainly it 


15“... the actuality of all acts, and therefore the perfection of all perfections.” Aquinas, 
On the Power of God, 7.2.ad 9m, trans. English Dominican Fathers (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, 1932-1934; rpt. Westminster Md., 1952), III.12; cf. Aquinas, 
Summa Theologiae, 1.3.4. 
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excludes the Thomistic reasoning to an infinite and provident God, since that rea- 
soning demanded a different mental act, judgment, for knowing the existential 
actuality of things. Existence was not contained in conceptualization, the abstrac- 
tion by which the whatness of a thing is grasped. The two cognitive acts were dis- 
tinct. The one could not be reduced to the other. The knowledge given through 
conceptualization was of finite things. The knowledge given through judgment, 
on the other hand, was a new and synthesizing awareness of an actuality that had 
escaped the limiting confines of the conceptualization and that had in itself none 
of the determining characteristics that would render it finite. Just of itself, the 
existential actuality had no quidditative determinations. But it did not immediate- 
ly pass over in Hegelian fashion into Nothing and then, through Becoming, into 
quidditative specification. Rather, it was from the start of the cognition deter- 
mined in creatures by a potentiality other than itself, a potentiality that was the 
thing’s whatness. '6 As subsistent in God, on the other hand, existence had no quid- 
ditative limitation and in consequence was actual to the full extent of every per- 
fection. What was reached in the demonstration of pure actuality was for Aquinas 
existence that was nothing other than itself. Only then was existence in its own 
way a nature and was shown to be the God revealed in the Scriptures. The exist- 
ing was reached first, and what thereby was conceived was seen to be identical 
with the God already accepted through religious faith. Since no potentiality could 
specify subsistent existence, there were no subjects in which it could be multi- 
plied in being. An alleged second instance would coincide entirely with the first. 
Subsistent existence had to be unique. 

Returning to Aristotle, though, one is left without any different kind of intel- 
lection for the grasp of existence. His acquaintance with the “if it is” is placed 
under the same sort of cognition as that of the “what it is.” This will keep it quid- 
ditative in character, even though just in itself it does not make definite the par- 
ticular category in which the thing is located. As a supergeneric grasp of the 
thing’s whatness it is not attaining anything distinct from the whatness, but only 
ihe whatness itself in the widest possible fashion. It does not express the exact 
category by defining the thing as a substance or as some one of the accidents. Yet 
it is still restricted to the grasp of the thing as a “what.” It does not propose to 
offer any new knowledge that would assert an actuality over and above the what- 
ness, as when one has explained what the Loch Ness monster is and then asks if 
it really exists. The Aristotelian question does not bear upon a further actuality 
that places the thing in existence. The “if” is.a characteristic universally present 
in the “what.” Hence in knowing what the thing is, one knows that it is, for in 
knowing what the thing is one knows that it is a being. 


16 “Now being, as being, cannot be diverse, but it can be differentiated by something 
beside being; thus the being of a stone is other than the being of a man.” Aquinas, The 
Summa Contra Gentiles, 11.52; trans. English Dominican Fathers (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, New York: Benziger Brothers, 1924-1929), II, 122. 
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With the medieval essence, on the contrary, one could know what the thing 
was without knowing whether it existed in reality. It left room for a further type 
of actuality different from form. In Aristotle this was not so. The necessary 
involvement of the “if” in the “what” made sensible things the model for the 
notion of actuality even when applied outside the sensible order. The sensible 
thing is actual by reason of its form, and is known as actual when grasped through 
conceptualization. All knowledge of it is accordingly specified by sensible quid- 
dity. But sensible quiddity is of its nature something limited. Not only does mat- 
ter limit it to a singular thing in each of its occurrences, but its form too restricts 
it as limited to a particular species in contrast to other species of the same genus. 
When form is conceived as actuality on this model, it carries with it intrinsically 
the limitation to a specific nature as distinct from other natures. When on this 
model it is conceived as entirely without matter, as in the case of separate sub- 
stance, it loses the possibility of multiplication in singulars of the same species. 
Yet it intrinsically retains the limitation to a specific kind all its own. There is in 
this setting no inherent reason why there should not be different kinds of separate 
forms, quite as in the cases where the form actuates matter within the multitudi- 
nous sensible species that it itself renders different from one another. 

In this setting, then, is the issue at all forced when a decisive role is attrib- 
uted to Epsilon’s tenet of the same cognition for what a thing is and if it is? Does 
not the tenet rule out a further and different type of cognition for the thing’s exis- 
tential actuality? If that is the case, the fact that the thing has being is attained in 

_the quidditative cognition of what it is. No room ts left for the cognition in it of 
an actuality surpassing quidditative limitation. In consequence Aristotle’s notion 
of actuality intrinsically involves limitation, and will carry that inherent require- 
ment into the supersensible order. The metaphysical procedure will be set firmly 
in the course taken in the subsequent treatises of the series. If limited inevitably 
by the model of specifically determined form, the notion of actuality, when sub- 
Sistent in itself does not exclude multiplicity. Just as sensible forms may be mul- 

tiple in kind by their very natures, so immaterial forms may differ specifically 
from one another. Aristotle, having shown in book Lambda that form without 
matter is required in order to explain the eternity of the cosmic processes, can go 
on without the least hesitation to propose the question whether immaterial forrn 
is one or multiple. From this angle, Epsilon’s tenet of a single cognition for the 
“what”? and the “if” may well be regarded as at least contributing to the function 
of a keystone in a metaphysical structure that on the one side is based upon sen- 
sible things and on the other upon finite supersensible substance. 

One might cbject that other types of medieval metaphysics, unlike that of 
Aquinas, did not recognize existence as something grasped originally through 
judgment. Yet they kept within the biblical tradition of a unique and omnipotent 
God. Each of these metaphysical procedures has to explain its meaning and 
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defend its cogency. Having reached God as a creator, each has the task of show- 
ing how creative causality requires omnipotence and thereby entails infinity in 
every perfection, with no second instance possible. But with Aristotle there is no 
route via the reception of being through creation. Creation is bypassed against the 
Parmenidean background that nothing can come out of nothing. For him, form 
will be the primary ousia or beingness within the sensibie thing, and a supersen- 
sible substance will be specifically limited in virtue of itself alone. Epsilon’s tenet 
of the same kind of cognition for whatness and being will inevitably lock the 
Aristotelian procedure into the course it takes in the Metaphysics, regardless of 
the routes open to thinkers who accept creation. 

The consequences of the inherent limitation of actuality for Aristotle to a 
thing’s formal perfection has other profound consequences besides the possibili- 
ty of plurality in separate substance. It means that each separate form will be lim- 
ited strictly to itself. There are no recognizable means by which the form could 
reach out to anything else. No possibility of its acting upon something else 
through efficient causality would be open. It could not create anything out of 
nothing, and it has no powers for acting upon anything already in existence. 
Powers would be potentialities for doing something, and the Aristotelian separate 
form cannot have any potentiality at all. It is just actuality, pure and simple. All 
that it might be imagined as able to do is already there in actuality within itself. 
Aristotle (Metaphysics, 12.9.1074b18~—35) develops this point only in regard to 
cognition. If separate substance knew anything other than itself, he reasoned, it 
would be receiving perfection from that thing as the object of its cognition. It 
would therefore not be perfect in virtue of itself only, for knowledge receives its 
perfection from the object. Explicit, though, is Aristotle’s tenet that separate sub- 
stance is essentially knowledge of itself, and that knowledge of anything else 
would mean change in its nature (b26~27). 

In this way the whole actuality of a separate substance is to know itself eter- 
nally. That is how its nature is defined by Aristotle. It is a knowing of knowing. 
Subject, activity and object meld into one. There is no way in which separate sub- 
stance can get outside itself. To do so would be to destroy its nature. But having 
no matter in its essence, it is not subject to destruction. The result is that separate 
substance is concentrated entirely upon itself, and forever. 

Aristotle’s reasoning is cogent, given his stand that actuality esingides with 
form. In Aquinas, on the other hand, where the form of a thing is made actual 
through existence, the situation is radically different. Form, though it actualizes 
matter, is itself made actual through a still higher perfection, existence. The exis- 
tence is a different actuality from the form, is really distinct from the thing’s 
nature or whatness, and is known through a different type of cognition, namely 
through judgment. Pure actuality reached from this starting point is subsistent 
existence, a creator who imparts existence to other things according to his own 
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plan and down to the last detail. The creator accordingly knows everything he has 
created. His knowledge is not at all confined to himself, but extends to everything 
that exists in accord with his own design. He continues to sustain all creatures 
through continued conservation of them in being. 

He imparts the existence of every activity in creatures, even of the free activ- 
ity in intelligent agents. In this way he is acting most intimately within the activ- 
ity of each of them.'” He is ever aware of their needs, their emotions, their tri- 
umphs and their sufferings, and he is able to exercise continued providence over 
them. 

All those aspects make subsistent existence a far cry from Aristotle’s sepa- 
rate substance, even though both qualify as pure actuality in their respective set- 
tings. In this light the importance of understanding the cleavage between the two 
ways of gauging actuality is strikingly apparent. Yet their inspiration is surprising- 
ly parallel, and the reciprocal aid they give for understanding the one and the 
other is indispensable. Aristotle is entranced by actuality. He becomes lyric as he 
describes (Metaphysics, 12.7.1072b14—30) its fullness in the eternal thinking of 
separate substance. The actuality of this thinking is life at its highest and best. The 
waking state is what we prize, and in it the best that we can possess and enjoy and 
strive for and hope for is but a fleeting and faraway glimpse of the full actuality 
in separate substance. Potentiality, in fact, is known only through actuality and in 
terms of its order to actuality. What we strive for in everything is in consequence 
actuality, and the actual is what we desire and love and seek for in every waking 
moment. Its culmination in the divine life of separate substance is the apex 
of goodness and beauty and enjoyment and of all that makes life worth- 
while. 

This notion of actuality needs to be understood against the vibrant back- 
ground of Greek intellectual and artistic culture, in which form played the lead- 
ing role in literature, painting, sculpture, music, and architecture. Form was what 
made a thing stand out, what gave it its highest appeal and desirability, and what 
ranked it among beings. In fact, it was the cause of being, as everywhere under- 
stood throughout the Metaphysics. It was the factor that made a thing more than 
nothing, and gave it its standing as a being. Potentiality had recognition and 
appeal only insofar as it could be made actual. Matter of itself was neither a "this" 
nor a quantity nor a quality nor a relation nor any other determined category. All 
its determination to being something came from the form. All productive activi- 

‘ty was meant for bringing matter into a new form, all practical activity was meant 
‘to make right reason the form of specifically human conduct. From start to finish 
form dominated. Its majesty was so overwhelming that even the aloofness and 
self-centered and Narcissus-like enjoyment of its own self in its highest instance 
proved no deterrent to its acceptance by Aristotle. It was the culmination of being, 


17 See Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, I1I.66—67; ed. cit., III part 1, 158-162. 
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the initial and final perfection of the universe, and vitally present in the universe 
from the beginning. On its beauty and necessity depended the heavens and the 
world of nature (7.1072b10—14). 

The astonishingly different notion of pure actuality reached by Aquinas in 
following what is externally the same philosophical procedure surely deserves 
close attention. Like Aristotle he starts the reasoning from the actuality and 
potentiality found in sensible things. Like Aristotle he sees the gradation from 
matter as pure potentiality to sensible substances as actual composites and as 
potentialities to their own accidental characteristics and activities. But throughout 
all this actuation he finds existence first and foremost to be the actuality of all 
actualities and the perfection of all perfections. Existence is what confronts the 
intellect by way of actuality in absolute fashion.'® Without existence anything 
whatsoever would be merely nothing. If it does not exist either in the created 
world or in cognition or in the creative essence of God it cannot be anything at 
ail.'? When the reasoning process starts from this conception of actuality, it is 
already on a path that will lead ultimately to subsistent existence, the creative and 
provident God, as the unique instance of actuality without any potentiality at all. 
In all other things, even in purely spiritual creatures where no matter is present in 
their essence, their form itself acts as a potentiality in limiting existence. Angels 
will be immaterial creatures, but they will not be their own existence. Like 
Aristotle, Aquinas also can strike a lyric note here, when he refers to the “sublime 
truth” that God is his existence.”° 

When asked, therefore, how it is that so many people have found the 
Aristotelian argument from cosmic motion to lead only to a cold and distant 
cause, incapable of having any part in the emotional and religious lives of human 
beings, the answer is clear. If actuality is equated with form, as it was in 
Aristotle's original presentation of the reasoning process, the conclusion of the 
argument lies in aloof and self-contained separate substance. One has the satis- 
faction of knowing what the final cause of cosmic activity is, but is left without 
an objeci of religious interest. If, on the other hand, one approaches the argument 
with the biblical belief in creation, the actuality in which one is interested is the 
existence the world and especially human beings have received from their creator. 
Arguing with this existence as the starting point, the procedure found in the 
Aristotelian reasoning leads to subsistent existence, an infinite and omnipotent 
being who is capable of love and interest in regard to the world he has created, 
and indeed who overwhelins it with his love. Infinite in every perfection, he is 
18 Aquinas, Expositio Libri Peri Hermenias, 1.5.397-407, in Opera Omnia (Rome: 

Commissio Leonina, 1989), I 1, p. 31b. 

19 On these three ways of existing for Aquinas, see his Quaestiones quodlibetales, 8.1). 

Resp., ed. R. Spiazzi (Turin: Marietti, 1956), 158. 

20 See Aquinas, Summa conira Gentile, 1.22; ed. cit., 1, 56. 
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love and tenderness as well as wisdom and justice, all in the highest degree. He 
can be prayed to, hoped in, and trusted. From the philosophical viewpoint, the 
objective is to understand why in Aristotle the demonstration from actuality and 
potentiality did not lead to monotheism, while in a thinker like Aquinas it does. 
The explanation may be found in Epsilon's stand that the same type of cognition 
grasps both whatness and being, while in Aquinas two different types, namely 
conceptualization and judgment, bear respectively on quiddity and existence. The 
end result of the latter procedure is a metaphysics in which a biblical adherent can 
feel perfectly at home. 

This digression into medieval metaphysics has been laborious. Yet it has been 
necessary in order to counteract today's tendency toward expecting that the 
Aristotelian separate substance will coincide with a Judeo-Christian conception 
of God. Failure to keep aware of the radical difference in Aristotle's philosophi- 
cal starting points will lead to interpretations of his conclusions in senses that 
involve obvious contradictions. 1 


‘Chapter 3 


Aristotelian Sciences and 
Their Starting Points (E 1.1025b3—1026a23) 


The second notable position that emerges from Epsilon's opening chapter 
concerns the division and procedure of the sciences. At issue is the way the sci- 
ence of beings qua beings is related to the sciences that treat of particular beings 
and that mark off a certain kind of being as the subject with which each deals. The 
problem, obviously, is to see how the primary science can attain all objects uni- 
versally without encroaching upon the independence of each particular science. 
How can the all embracing sweep of the highest science leave inviolate the sepa- 
rate status and the characteristic procedure of each of the others? How is it that 
the other sciences do not become branches cf metaphysics in the same way that 
species remain differentiated within a genus? The other sciences, one might urge, 
seem to have developed in their own right, and prior to any organized assistance 
from metaphysics. 

The notion of philosophy as a tree of which metaphysics is the roots with nat- 
ural philosophy as the trunk and all the other sciences as the branches, goes back 
to Descartes.’ Francis Bacon had already broken the traditional metaphysics into 
‘Primitive or Summary Philosophy,” which he made “a parent or common ances- 
tor to all knowledge,” and “Natural Theology” for dealing with God and the 
angels and spirits, and ultimately “metaphysic” for treating of formal and final 
causes.” The school tradition continued these notions in one way or another into 
the present century. In Neoscholasticism the framework was that of the three 
degrees of abstraction, with natural philosophy abstracting in the first degree 


1 “Ainsi toute la Philosophie est comme un arbre, dont les raciness sont la 
Metaphysique, le tronc est la Physique, les branches qui sortent de ce tronc sont toutes 
les autres sciences .. .” Descartes, Principes, Preface, 26, eds. Charles Adam & Paul 
Tannery (Paris: Léopold Cerf, 1897-1910), 1x2. 14.23—27. 

2 Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, 2.7.1-7, ed. G. W. Kitchin (London: 
Dent & Sons, 1973), 91-98. 
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from individuality, mathematics in the second degree from sensible qualities, and 
metaphysics in the third degree from matter and corporeality.’ The model was 
quite obviously the successively wider abstraction of generic notions from indi- 
viduals and species. All the sciences were brought into this basic framework, each 
in its own way.’ 

Of particular importance for the study of the Aristotelian Metaphysics is 
Bacon’s cleavage of natural theology from the primary philosophy. This became 
enshrined in the German school tradition. Metaphysica generalis treated of all 
things in their greatest universality. It did not deai with any beings as particular, 
not even the highest of beings. With Natorp, this came to spotlight a glaring con- 
tradiction in the Metaphysics as it has come down to us. In some places the 
Metaphysics sees the primary philosephy as the most universal of sciences. In 
_ other places, it regards the primary philosophy as dealing with a particular type 
of being, namely the divine. In the former passages, it would claim to be an ontol- 
ogy. In the latter passages, it presents itself as a theology. The contradiction was 
irreconcilable from the then-prevalent standpoint. The object of a science cannot 
be particular and universal at the same time. Hence Jaeger in his widely read 
Aristoteles came to a historical expianation. Aristotle, as a youth overawed by 
Plato’s eminence, commenced his own thinking along Platonic lines. He looked 
upon his highest science as a study of the supersensible world, as it had been with 
the Platonic concern about the Ideas. Gradually he moved away from that posi- 
tion as he himself matured, finally concentrating his interest upon the sensibie 
world, with the primary philosophy as the most universal science insofar as it was 
a study of being qua being. 

Jaeger published his great work in the early 1920s, at the time when the world 
was still basking in the triumph of Einsiein's relativity theory. Time had turned out 
to be a fourth dimension, a dimension that had to be taken into account in explain- 
ing a writer's thought. Aristotle was no exception. The problem, however, was 
peculiarly difficult in his regard, since the relevant texts were scattered through- 
out his works. He himself never seemed to give any indication that he was chang- 
ing his thought. He was utterly undisturbed by close association of passages that 
to his twentieth century readers seemed open contradictions. Still more difficult 
was the problem of chronological order for his writings. External criteria were 
few and difficult. Ultimately, with rare exceptions, the treatises had to be dated 


3 See Josef Gredt, Elementa philosophiae aristotelico thomisticae, no. 232, 7th ed. 
(Fribourg: Herder, 1937), II. 188-190. 

4 Even ethics, or moral philosophy, was forced into the procrustean framework of the 
theoretical sciences; “Ex dictis deducitur Ethicam subalternari tertiae Philosophiae 
naturalis specialis parti, quae est de anima. . . . huic obiecto superaddit differentiart 
accidentalem, quae est moralitas, de qua agit per se.” Gredt, Elementa, no. 879. II. 
303. 
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according to the modern commentator's conception of Aristotle's philosophical 
development. 

Here it was easy to turn Jaeger's order into reverse. Aristotle could be regard- 
ed as a brash young student absolutely sure of himself, unable to see any real good 
in the thought of his elders, and eager to argue against Plato at every step. Only 
gradually did he come to see that perhaps after all Plato was not so wrong, and in 
the latter part of his life he became a convinced Platonist. To the mid twentieth- 
century mind, with its lived experience of the revolt of youth against parental val- 
ues, the throwing of the question into reverse gear did not seem entirely improb- 
able. As it was, some forty years of controversy and intense research after the 
publication of Jaeger's Aristoteles totaled up to a laborious zero. The results can- 
celed each other out. The Aristotelian reading public was quite ready for Guthrie's 
sage observation that there are more profitable ways of studying a great philoso- 
pher's works than by picking them apart in search of chronological indications in 
regard to development of his thought.” 

Against this recent background, it should be advantageous to take a close 
look at Epsilon's concise doctrine about the sciences and their starting points. In 
particular, the way the primary philosophy is conceived demands special atten- 
tion. Is it projected in such a way that its all extensive universality comes into con- 
flict with its specification by a certain definite nature? Does its explicit charac- 
terization as a theological science interfere with its universal coverage of all 
beings? These two questions bear on one and the same problem. But they are 
framed today in the contrast between primary philoscphy and natural theology 
that has been prevalent since the time of Francis Bacon. There were indeed 
grounds for facing a roughly parallel contrast in Aristotle himself, as the imme- 
diately following section in Epsilon's first chapter makes evident. Also the 
medieval commentators saw a somewhat corresponding difference in the respec- 
tive approaches of Avicenna and Averroes. These later viewpoints should not be 
allowed to determine one's attitude today toward the original Aristotelian cencep- 
tion of the problem. Rather, Epsilon's clearly etched description of the sciences 
and their objects should be allowed to stand on its own merits, without coloring 
from subsequent philosophical notions. . 

Precisely, the passage in Epsilon divides the sciences into three basic kinds, 
namely the theoretical, the practical, and the productive. Further, it subdivides the 
theoretical sciences into three types, namely, philosophy of nature, mathematics, 
and theological philosophy. The divisions are not made on any widening degrees 
of abstraction, but on the different sorts of starting points from which each sci- 
ence proceeds. . 


5 W.K.C. Guthrie, Aristotle: An Encounter (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1981), 4-17 (vol. V1 in A History of Greek Philosophy, Cambridge University Press). 
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The theoretical sciences have their starting points in the beings or things 
themselves, in contrast to the knower. The instance given (1.1025b18—21) is the 
philosophy of nature, in which the starting point of movement and rest is in the 
sensible substance itself. The starting point for the productive sciences, on the 
other hand, is in the artisan or artist, the producer. It consists in some mental con- 
ception, or art, or skill. This means evidently enough that the starting point of pro- 
ductive science, as in an art or craft, is the plan or design in the producer’s mind. 
From that plan proceeds the work of production, in which the mental form is 
wrought into external material, as the figure of Hercules or Athene into the mar- 
ble or bronze. The third type listed in the text is practical science, today referred 
to usually as ethics or moral philosophy. Like productive science, it has its start- 
ing points in the knower, who is in this case the moral agent. It proceeds from free 
choice, the choice of rational conduct that accords with right desire. It is action 
according to right reason. This point, developed throughout the Aristotelian 
Ethics, is passed over in Epsilon with that brief description. Yet the passage etch- 
es sharply enough the differences. between the three basic types of sciences, and 
also shows that the really fundamental difference lies in the consideration that the 
starting points of the theoretical sciences are located in the things themselves, 
independently of the knower. This means that none of the other sciences can be 
reduced to the theoretical, no matter how much they make use of the conclusions 
of theoretical science in their own procedures.° 

The importance of this basic division between the theoretical and the other 
sciences can hardly be overestimated. The superiority of the theoretical over the 
other types was ijlustrated in Greek philosophical tradition by the story that seems 
to have originated in the fourth century B.c. in the context of Pythagoras. Of those 
who went to the Great Games, some competed for prizes, others sold wares, but — 
the most fortunate were the spectators.’ Aristotle himself, at the beginning of the 
Metaphysics (1.1—2.981a24—982b10), showed how the science he was there intro- 
ducing was theoretical and occupied the highest place in the order of knowledge. 

The roots for this preeminence of the theoretical lie deep in Aristotle’s con- 
ception of human knowledge. With him, cognition is understood in terms of 
being, and not in terms of having. To be aware of a thing, or to know a thing, is 
to be that thing through immaterial reception or possession of the thing’s form. 
You have the thing’s form, you have the concept of it, but what you become and 
are in the actuality of the cognition is the thing itself. Through material reception 
of a form, as in generation or alteration or growth or local motion, a third thing, 


6 For Aristotle, ethics or practical science has its starting points or principles in the cor- 
rect habituation of the moral agent, with its conclusions in the actions that proceed 
from those principles. See Nicomachean Ethics, 1.1.1095a3-6; 2.1.1103b3-25; 
7.4.1147al8-28. 

7 Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, 8.8, ed. R. D. Hicks (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1958), II. 327-328. 
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namely the product, comes into being through the material reception of the new 
form into the abiding matter. But in immaterial reception no third thing is brought 
into being. The percipient and the thing perceived, the knower and the thing 
known, become one and the same in cognitional being. There are just the two 
things involved, now become identical in the actuality of the awareness. There is 
no third thing, no product. This may be called reception of form into form, in con- 
trast to reception of form into matter. In that way the reception is immaterial 
instead of material, even though in sensation or perception the cognitive agent is 
physically a material being. 

This explanation of cognition is elaborated in detail in Aristotle’s De Anima. 
It is stated succinctly in the Metaphysics: “And thought thinks on itself because it 
shares the nature of the object of thought, for it becomes an object of thought in 
coming into contact with and thinking its objects, so that thought and object of 
thought are the same.” Only through knowing other things is the human cogni- 
tive agent aware of herself or himself, and any other percipient is aware of itself 
in sensible cognition only concomitantly or reflexively in the direct awareness of 
other things. Cognitive agent and the thing attained are identical in the actuality 
of the cognition. The one could not be attained without the concomitant aware- 
ness of the other, for they are one and the same in that actuality. 

This explanation of cognition presupposes, of course, Aristotle’s general 
notion of being as multisignificant. Just as in direct cognition the being may be 
either substantial or accidental, as in substance or the cther categories, so, in con- 
trast to physical being, the new being is cognitional. To know a cow is to be the 
cow cognitionally, but not to be it physically. The physical nature of knower and 
‘thing known remain the same as they always were, physically distinct from each 
other. But cognitionally they become and are one and the same in the actuality of 
the awareness. | | 

How this comes about is explained elaborately by Aristotle in the De 
Anima.'° The form of the thing perceived is transmitted through the media by 
efficient causality that originates in the external sensibie thing. That form is 
received by the sense organ, and in accord with the Aristotelian doctrine that form 
is the cause of being, it causes the recipient to be cognitionally the external thing 
itself. There is nothing more mysterious in this doctrine than in the material trans- 
mission of the form of the statue from the mind. of the sculptor through nerves, 
muscles, hands, and chisel into the marble block. There is no question of a form 
as such traveling through the light waves and eye and nerves into the cortex. Just 
the signals are transmitted through the media, and through them the external thing 
impresses its own form immaterially upon the percipient, corresponding to the 
way the Olympic game is transmitted materially to the television sets throughout 


8 See De Anima, 2.12.424al7-bl8; 3.2.425b25—-426a1 1; 3.4-5.429b5—430a20. 
9 Metaphysics, 12.7.1072b20—21, Oxford trans. 
10 De Anima, 2.7-12.418a26—-424bl8. 
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the distant continents of the world. There is color and shape and sound only on 
the playing field itself and on the television screens. In between are just the elec- 
tronic signals that enable the events in the distant playing field to impress their 
form on the screen before your eyes. That of course is only material transmission. 
But it does illustrate the process by which a distant thing impresses its form 
immaterially upon a percipient. So impressed, the form causes the percipient to 
be that thing when the reception of the form is immaterial. Where the reception 
is material, as in procreation or alteration, the result is a third thing, but the form 
imparted by the efficient cause or causes makes the matter a new being or a new 
accidental combination of substance and accident. In every case the form is the 
cause of the thing’s being and of its being what it is. 

So thoroughgoing is the identity of the percipient with the thing perceived, 
that not only the distance barrier but also the time barrier disappears. The astro- 
nauts actually speaking from the moon were heard on earth just as they were talk- 
ing then, despite the brief time lag in between. The three astronomers who wit- 
nessed the burst of Supernova 1987A were actually seeing the event as it took 
place in reality hundreds of millennia ago. What was being impressed upon their 
vision was precisely the form of the occurrence at the distant time. That form 
caused those astronomers to see the event immaterially as enacted then. In a word, 
the form impressed upon the percipient is the form as it was in the distant object 
at the time the efficient causality of that thing originated it. It stays individually 
the same form. It is not just specifically the same form, as in material reception 
such as procreation, but individually the same: for it is identically the form of the 
individual that is perceived or known. 

This elaboration and illustration through modern examples seems required 
for the understanding of the Aristotelian doctrine of cognition today. The doctrine 
was tightly packed into the phrases that form known is the cause of being, that 
knower and thing known are identical in the actuality of cognition, and that the 
external thing acts upon the sense organ through the media of transmission. These 
tenets have been neglected in the tradition and have received very little attention 
in recent times. But they are essential for understanding the role attributed to the- 
oretical philosophy in the Metaphysics, and for realizing how the brief statement 
in Epsilon about the starting points of the sciences locks the procedure into the 

definite groove followed by the treatises. As already seen,'! awareness of oneself 
and one's cognitive activity takes place only through direct cognition of some- 
thing else. Book Lambda repeats this tenet even more pointedly when contrasting 
it with the divine self-knowledge: "But evidently knowledge and perception amd 
Opinion and understanding have always something else as their object, and them- 
selves only by the way."! This gives epistemological priority to the things that are 


‘lt De Anima, 3.4.429b5—10; see supra, n. 8. 
12 Metaphysics, 12.9.1074b35-—36; Oxford trans. 
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external to the cognition. They are known directly, and they are the standard by 
which the truth or falsity of the cognition is judged.'* The result is that the object 
of theoretical science can be surveyed just in itself, independently of anything 
brought to bear upon it through philosophical study. So in book Alpha the notion 
of the divine as the object of metaphysical interest could be introduced from 
mythologies or religious beliefs without having to wait for philosophical demon- 
stration of the existence and nature of the deity. Likewise a theoretical science can 
be spread before the mind's gaze as something there in itself for consideration. 
What the theoretical science reaches only as conclusions can be examined and 
assessed in themselves before one has come to see the cogency with which they 
follow from the starting points. The object of theoretical science is not something 
that one is doing or making, but something that is already there before one's men- 
tal view. . 

The contrast may be seen through comparison with the practical and produc- 
tive sciences. In practical knowledge one finds one’s starting points in choice 
made according to right reason, and one reasons from these starting points to 
what one should do here and now. The practical conclusion is not there till one 
draws it. There is no way in which it can antecede one’s practical reasoning, as 
long as one remains within the orbit of practical knowledge. One can of course 
later view it theoretically, when the whole process is held before one’s mental 
vision reflexively as a fait accompli. But that type of knowing is no longer prac- 
tical science. It is a reflexive theoretical consideration. It takes as its object some- 
~ thing that is already there. Practical knowledge, on the other hand, is dealing with 
something yet to be done. It cannot take its conclusion as something already 
drawn, but has to be ready to veer this way or that way according to the incessant- 
ly changing circumstances faced by human conduct. Similarly in productive 
knowledge, though the design or pian is fixed and the rules remain determined, 
these have to be adapted to the matter on which one is working at the moment. 
Only when the whole process is brought to completion may it be held before the 
mind’s eye as an object of theoretical study. Every kind of knowledge comes 
under the survey of epistemology, but in it the study is theoretical and no longer 
practical or productive. | 

In the nature of theoretical science, then, there is nothing to prevent an entire 
science as such from lying before one’s gaze at any time as an object of consid- 
eration. Epsilon’s understanding of the three basically different types of know]- 
edge shows how metaphysics can have its starting points entirely in sensible 
things, and still, from the opening book on, can be speaking of the divine even 
13. See Metaphysics, 6.4.1027b18—-1028a2; 9.10.105Ib3—1052a4. This epistemology 

makes possible for Aristotle what today is called a correspondence explanation of 

truth. He has the two separate terms for the comparison, the one directly known, the 
other reflexively attained in a different act of cognition. Both those terms are imme- 
diately known in the basic cognition of the object. 
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-though the nature and existence of the divine have not as yet been demonstrated 

and are not taken as immediately evident. The notion that theoretical science deals 
with an object already there, antecedently to metaphysical interest, will allow all 
the things that serve as the bases for the study to be kept simultaneously in mind. 
In fact, the science developed in the metaphysical treatises rests on one side on 
the things of the sensible universe, and on the other side on separate substance. 
Epsilon’s succinct account of the different types of knowledge helps fix it in a 
framework that carries the opposed thrusts and allows the erection of a solid 
philosophical structure. 

Of prime importance in this regard, moreover, is the way a comprehensive 
view of the object of metaphysics shows how its specifying character is to be 
determined. The notion of being that the Aristotelian metaphysical treatises hold 
before one’s eyes in the earlier books is that of sensible things. From the start in 
books Alpha through Epsilon it is graded as that of substances and accidents, as 
being in the real world, as being in human cognition, and as being in actuality and 
potentiality. These are indeed different ways of gradation in being. But in overall 
view. the first chapter of Alpha elatton (1.993b24—31) found the notion of being 
in its supreme degree in the causes of the heavenly motions. The context was 
meant to stress the role of the highest instance as the origin of the characteristic 
in the other instances. This would mean that the notion of being is derived in all 
other instances from the separate substances described in book Lambda as the 
causes of the celestial phenomena. Book Gamma (3.1005a33—35) saw the speci- 
fying object of the highest theoretical science in the kind of being that was above 
the physical and was thereby universal in its scope. What seems envisaged in 
these passages is the highest kind of being, namely the separate substances, as the 
specifying object of the highest theoretical science. Yet the type of being that 
enables the human mind to commence the study that leads to separate substance 
is sensible being. Consequently the objection arises that in actual fact we are 
already deeply engaged in metaphysical study well before the separate substances 
are reached. Metaphysics, then, should not be regarded as specified by separate 
substance, since it is already at work without them. It should be specified by the | 
being that is found in varying degrees in the substances and accidents of the sen- 
sible universe. The science of metaphysics has to be regarded as existing and 
operative before there is a question of dealing with immaterial substances. 

Separate substance, therefore, cannot be its specifying object. Such is the objec- 
tion made against the conception of separate substance as the object that speci- 
fies Aristotelian metaphysics. 

To this objection one may reply that against the background of Alpha elatton 
(1.993b24—31) the secondary instances of a characteristic are had in virtue of 
(kath’ ho, b24) the primary instance. This can hardly mean anything else than that 
in itself the specifying trait when taken precisely as such is to be located in the 
nature of that supreme instance. Where there is gradation, the secondary instances 
do not contain this nature in a way that allows them to specify the science treat- 
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ing of them under its aspect. The natures of sensible substances are earth, water, 
tree, animal, and so on. The natures of accidents are quantities, qualities, rela- 
tions, and the attributes listed in the other categories. Being, which contains its 
own differentiae, is not a still higher genus over them all. As spread throughout 
its secondary instances, it does not present a generic aspect ready to serve for 
specifying a science. With Aristotle it seemed really identical with the individual 
things, and able to be regarded as not even conceptually distinct from them. In 
this supergeneric identity with them it does not offer any distinct object with a 
content just its own, as the modern discussions about being as an empty concept 

_ illustrate only too clearly. Yet it is recognized as being, and according to the pas- 
sage in Alpha elatton it has that characteristic through reference to the causes or 
principles of the eternal beings. It is known at once as being, even though this 
being has to be explained through its primary instance, separate substance. The 
being that is present in sensible things remains the starting point for the science 
of metaphysics, despite the specification of the science by a particular kind of 
being, namely the divine. 

How is Aristotle enabled to look with consistency at metaphysics in this 
twofold perspective? The answer is to be sought in Epsilon’s notion of a theoret- 
ical science. The object of the science, being, antecedes the epistemological con- 
sideration of the science itself. As its object, being is from Aristotle’s viewpoint 
an object that extends through the substantial and the accidental, and through the 
sensible and the supersensible. Spread before the mind’s gaze for theoretical 

_ study, this object is found to be graded in focal reference to a primary instance. 
Examined in that perspective, it is seen to be an object whose nature is found in 
separate substance, but is shared in lesser degrees in the other instances. When 
the epistemological questions are asked, the science that investigates it is likewise 
spread before the mind’s reflective vision for theoretical consideration. If the sci- 
ence were specified by the being that is common to sensible substances and acci- 
dents, it would be restricted to those types of being. It could not be regarded as 
advancing its sway to a type that was above them. It would limit the notion of 
being to that of sensible or extended being, as the situation had been formulated 
so vigorously by Zeno.’ This would be the world as later generations of materi- 

-alists demanded it. On the contrary, specification by the supreme instance of 
being would permit the science to extend its scope to all the lesser degrees that, 

- aS shown in Alpha elatton (1.993b25), are named in accord with it. In cases of 

gradated perfections, as book Gamma (2.1003bl6—17) succinctly stated, the sci- 
ence that deals with them is the science of the primary instance. 

Aristotle, then, is enabled to take this view of the specification of meta- 
physics because his notion of theoretical science allows the science as a whole to 


14 See Zeno, Fr. 1, in Diels Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokraiiker, 5th ed. (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1934-37), I. 255.13~14. In Plato's critique (Sophist, 247B-C), this posi- 
tion meant that unless a thing could be squeezed by the hands, it could not be in any 
way at all. 
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stand before his mental gaze as something complete in itsélf. He does not have to 
consider it as specified by its opening steps. It starts, indeed, from sensible things 
only. It reaches separate substance after a long and difficult demonstration. But 
when the whole science is made the object of epistemological consideration, the 
specification is seen to come from separate substance even though separate sub- 
stance is reached philosophically only at a later stage of the discussion. Aristotle’s 
_ notion of theoretical science, as given in the opening chapter of Epsilon, distin- 
guishes it from doing or producing, and allows it to examine an object as already 
existent. In the present case, being is already there in its multifold though graded 
instances, and the science that studies it is also there as a whole for epistemolog- 
ical scrutiny. On that level the problem of its specification is faced and the sensi- 
ble being from which the scientific procedure starts is shown to be different from 
the being that specifies the science. There is focal relation among the instances. 
But there is not even a trace of the notion that what the human mind first knows 
is the highest instance of being. That conception of the nineteenth-century ontoi- 
ogists cannot be read into Aristotle’s assertion that the science of being qua being 
is the science of the primary instance.!> Nor, in the light of Aristotle’s notion of 
theoretical science, is there any clash with his stand that all our knowledge orig- 
inates in sensible things. 

A problem that does emerge from these considerations, though, is the exact 
way in which Aristotle is understanding the notion of being. It is not precisely 
existential, as has been already noted in regard to the existential approach of 
Aquinas.'®° With Aquinas the primary instance of being is subsistent existence. 
Since existence is nct part of the nature of any created thing, the parallel between 
it and the Aristotelian primary instances located in health and medicine are easy 
enough to understand. Health is found as a nature in the appropriate disposition 
of a bodily organism, its primary instance. In the other instances, namely the diet 
or the exercise or the color, it is external to the nature of each. The relation is that 
of cause or effect or sign. Similarly in the second Aristotelian simile, medicine in 
its own nature is an art located in the mind of the practitioner. Remedies and cures 
are medical through their relations to it. These latter are external to the art. In the 
Thomistic explanation, existence is not contained within any finite thing’s nature. 
Like the appropriate disposition of a bodily organism in the case of health, and 
the mental quality of medical art in the case of medicine, existence for Aquinas 
is an actuality over and above the natures of its secondary instances. In conse- 
quence it is aptly illustrated by the notions of health and medicine. But with 
Aristotle, being coincides for practical purposes with whatness. As presented in 
15 A short coverage of the ontologists may be found in E. Gilson, T. Langan and A. 

Maurer, Recent Philosophy (New York: Random House, 1962), 251-265, 583-584. 

For a more detailed study, see A. Fonck’s article in Dictionnaire de théologie 

catholique, 11.1.999-1062, s.v. ontologisme. 


16 See supra, chapter 2, nn. 3-15. 
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Alpha elatton, being appears as intrinsically the same characteristic throughout 
primary and secondary instances. The only difference is in internal degree. The 
highest degree is in the separate movers of the celestial spheres. Lesser degrees 
are seen in sensible substances and accidents. Yet the characteristic of being 
remains internal to all these natures, in contrast to the Thomistic being which is 
found as a nature in subsistent existence only and is really distinct from all the 
other natures it actuates. . 

Aristotle could well have his motives for using health and medicine as illus- 
trations for his own doctrine of being. He attributes a distinctive type of univer- 
sality to the notion involved. This, as will be considered in the next chapter, sug- 
gests illustration by a primary instance whose nature is specifically different from 
the natures of the secondary instances. But even from what has been seen in the 
present chapter, an important though less decisive motive is brought forward. If 
being gives rise to what is intrinsically the same notion throughout all its 
instances, the substance of sensible things might easily be taken as its primary 
instances with Zeno; being would then have intrinsically a material character. 
Supersensible being would be ruled out. The highest type immediately attainable 
by human cognition would thereby be given the rank of primary instance. To fore- 
stall temptation toward this avenue of approach, illustrations that foreshadowed a 
primary instance outside the immediately knowable instances would seem in 
order. A primary instance whose nature was different from the natures of all the 
secondary instances would be suggested, even though qua being all the instances 
both primary and secondary could be in some way brought under one and the 
same notion. At least an alert to a problem in this regard would have been sound- 
ed. 

Be that as it may, this difficulty makes today's reader face squarely the ques- 
tion of what being meant for Aristotle. It was obviously not the perfection known 
through the act of judgment, as it was with Aquinas. Production from nothing 
would have had to intervene for that approach, and this had been excluded against 
the Parmenidean background in which nothing could come from nothing. 
Existence was not at all eliminated. But it played no significant role in the under- 
standing of being. It was absorbed into the thing's whatness, as far as philosoph- 
ical consideration was concerned. Viewed from a medieval perspective, it added 
nothing to the content of the essence, the content that the medievals expressly dis- 
tinguished from existence. This quidditative character of being is brought 1o the 
fore in Aristotle's account of the first principle of demonstration: ". . . each of the 
expressions 'to be' and 'not to be' has a definite meaning; so that not everything 
can be both so and not so.""” To be, in this context, was to have a definite nature. !® 


17 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 4.4.1006a29-31, Apostle trans. 


18 See Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentaria, 1.1, p. 
.275.1-36. 
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That is the way it had been understood by Plato (Theaetetus, 183 A-B) in contrast 
to change and becoming. It meant stability. Philosophically the background may 
be traced to Parmenides, where truth was found only in being, and where not 
being, mistakenly mingled with being, gave rise to the doxastic world of change. 
More remotely in Greek mythology the abode of the gods was characterized as 
immortal in contrast to the vicissitudes of earthly life.!? The contrast was between 
stability on the one hand and change on the other. 

Against that deeply entrenched background in Greek culture, being readily 
took on the meaning of a stable nature. But stability had its degrees. For Aristotle, 
a sensible thing was changeable in its size, qualities, position, and relations, while 
remaining the same in its substance. That greater degree of stability indicated a 
higher degree of being for the thing’s substance. But sensible things were also 
perishable. They could change into other things, as wood, for instance, was 
burned into ashes. Their substance, in consequence, could not rank as being in the 
highest degree. Only pure actuality, in which there was no potentiality for any 
change whatever, could lay claim to the highest niche in being. The primary 
instance had to be separate substance. 

_ These considerations are of help in showing how sensible things bring human 
cognition into immediate contact with being, and yet do not allow that immedi- 
‘ately known being to specify the science that studies it qua being. Though sensi- 
ble things are always in process of change, their substance remains stable under 
the accidental variations. As a result the human mind is from the start in immedi- 
ate cognitional contact with something stable. Even color and figure and other 
such accidents show a relative stability in contrast to the sensible motion directly 
experienced in them. The human cognitive agent, in consequence, is in immedi- 
ate contact with stability from the very beginning of any knowledge of sensible 
things. When in this way being is understood in terms of stability as opposed to 
change, it is obviously present to the mind’s eye from that initial act of cognition. 

But when being is taken in these immediately known instances, can it at all 
specify a science that bears upon being qua being? The answer to this question 
has to be negative. The science of being qua being, as the opening chapter of 
Gamina had made clear, has an object that is being and only being. This object 
was regarded as a nature just in itself. As an object it was not taken as modified 
by any added characteristics. In the manner in which it is immediately known, it 
is restricted by one or more of those superadded traits. Taken in that way, it could 
not specify the science of itself precisely qua being. Rather, it would specify the 
science of that restricted kind of being. When being is understood as stability and 
permanence, however, it allows one to see more readily that the science treating 
of it qua being cannot be specified by anything that is not essentially stable. But 
quite obviously the being that is encountered in sensible things does not enjoy that 


19 See Pindar, Nemean Odes, 6.1-4. 
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essential permanence, since it can change or perish. The accidental being, no mat- 
ter how stable it may appear during the time it is perceived, may be increased or 
diminished or altered. The substantial being of a sensible thing may perish. Only 
substance without any potentiality at all for change could from that standpoint 
rank as being qua being. 

Under this aspect, then, separate substance is more easily seen as the sole 
object that could specify metaphysics. Even though separate substance is philo- 
sophically known only by reasoning from the starting point of the being that is 
known in sensible things, one can see more. readily that it reserves to itself the 
right of specifying the science of being qua being. The science itseif is already at 
work and has been vigorously pursued before its specifying object is explicitly 
known. It starts from the sensible things and carries its direct demonstrations to 
the end, without any epistemological worry in regard to its own specification. 
Only when the entire science is spread critically before the mind’s reflective gaze 
does one see that it is in fact specified by separate substance. Aristotle’s general 
conception of theoretical science as a procedure from starting points that are inde- 
pendent of the knower’s action or production makes possible this way of viewing 

the specification of the science of being qua being. 

The understanding of being in terms of stability, then, is a help in grasping 
the tenet that only something entirely unchangeable can specify the science of 
being as such. At least it is protection against the tendency to regard the being that 
specifies this science as an object that has been abstracted in supergeneric fash- 
ion from the particular instances of being. In ascending the Porphyrian tree there 
‘is a temptation to continue the abstraction of "animal" from humans and beasts, 

"living thing” from animal and plant, "body" from animate and inanimate, on into 
an abstraction of a general notion of being from the corporeal and incorporeal. 
The result is a head-on collision with the tenet that being contains all its differen- 
tiae. But there could hardly be a correspending tendency to abstract a supergener- 
ic concept of stability that would be common in this fashion to the stable and the 
changeable. Rather, you would have to take the first of these two notions, name- 
ly the stable, and show how it can serve tc explain the changeable by way of 
diminution of its own intrinsic perfection, quite as it is able to account for priva- 
tions and negations of being. 

Care has to be taken, of course, to preserve positive content in the notion of 
stability when it is used to explain being. Stability in this perspective is not to be 
considered as merely an absence of motion. That would be making motion the 
typical instance of actuality, and rest or stability would be a derogation from its 
perfection. With Aristotle motion or change is an actuality, but only an imperfect 
actuality. The perfect actuality is found in the stable goal of the change or process. 
So in using the notion of stability to illustrate Aristotle’s conception of being, the 
positive aspect of actuality has to glow through it at every step, and culminate in 
its highest instance. With this in mind, one can readily see that Aristotle’s route to 
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the nature and existence of the separate substances does not arrive at something 
that could today be dyslogistically referred to as “static.” In fact, the substance 
_teached in the conclusion of his demonstration will stand in vivid contrast to 
today’s usual conception of that condition. In relation to our current estimation of 
the “static” it would have to be called “dynamic.” “Dynamic,” however, is derived 
from the Greek word for potentiality. On that account it could be misleading if 
applied to the Aristotelian separate substance, which is actuality without any 
potentiality whatever. Even the Platonic Ideas, though incorporeal and unchange- 
_ able and radiant with life and goodness and beauty (Sophist, 247B-249A), do not 
measure up to Aristotle’s full understanding of actuality. In the course of his rea- 
soning to separate substance, Aristotle (Metaphysics, 12.6.1071bl4—19) is able to 
regard the Platonic Ideas as in themselves merely potential to the actuality 
required for the primary mover of the universe. He envisages pure actuality as 
something much more intense and vital than even the Platonic world of Ideas, and 
as endowed with a beauty and goodness that correspond to this further elevation. 
Yet the beauty and goodness are regarded as coming from the thoroughgoing 
unchangeableness or stability of separate substance. This.is stated concisely in the 
course of the reasoning in book Lambda: “This mover, then, exists of necessity; 
and if so, then nobly, and as such, it is a first principle””° The necessity is 
- explained as meaning that which cannot be otherwise: that which is what it is in 
simple fashion. There is no other element in it that could serve as a condition for 
change. On account of that necessity of always remaining the same, this reason- 
ing in book Lambda continues, the primary mover functions as the final cause of 
cosmic motion. In the Greek the term kalés is adverbial. The meaning is that the 
essential stability of separate substance is what gives it the goodness and beauty 
and attractiveness that make it the ultimate principle upon which the heavens and 
the world of nature depend. 

Aristotle is accordingly looking upon separate substance as having in itself 
all the actuality that motivates the celestial and sublunary processes. It is their 
ultimate final cause. Each thing is striving to imitate and attain as best it can the 
perfection of the immobile movers. That is the perfection that the notion of being 
_ qua being involves. No matter how low the being in any particular instance may 
rank, it is in its own way an expression of the supreme goodness and beauty and 
actuality of separate substance. That is what being means.”! That is the way it 
specifies metaphysics. Each thing is given its nature by its own form. But it is 
made a being by its relation to separate substance, namely to substance that is 
actuality only. What it brings out qua being is the actuality that is life at its high- 


20. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 12.7.1072bl0-11. 

21 “Being for the metaphysician is no inert, static ‘object’ given in our perception for our 
analysis . . .” G. B. Phelan, “Being and the Metaphysicians,’ in From an Abundant 
Spring, ed. staff of The Thomist (New York: Kennedy & Sons, 1952), 437. 
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est and best, life that is beauty and goodness and thinking in the most exalted 
degree. That is what Aristotle sees focally in every instance of being, that is 
encountered in daily life, quite parallel to the way existence is for Aquinas what 
strikes the mind first and foremost in each sensible thing and that cannot be 
understood except as a participation of existence that subsists, existence divinely 
revealed as the “I am who am” of Exodus.” 

There can be no doubt about the enthusiasm of either Aristotle or Aquinas in 
their respective encounters with the being of perceptible things. The eloquent dif- 
ference of existence from nothingness in Aquinas, and that of actuality from 
potentiality for Aristotle, resounds continually throughout their discussions on 
being. For Aristotle, the real identity of whatness and being in real things does not 
interfere in the least with his tenet that the aspect of being is not expressed by the 
perceptible thing's nature taken just in itself. Rather, that aspect consists in the 
focal reference the perceptible things have to a nature not their own, the nature of 
separate substance, a nature that is life and beauty and goodness in the most sub- 
lime degree. Solely in that primary instance does being rank as "being qua being" 
or as something that is "simply being."”? Only iin virtue of that highest instance 
does being specify for Aristotle the procedure of metaphysics. On this latter point 
the perspective of Aquinas is very different. Not God, but common being is the 
subject of this science.”* Yet the enthusiasm of Aquinas for the sublimity of exis- 
tence is not at all thereby diminished. Existence is for him the actuality of ail 
actualities and the perfection of all perfections.”° As the actuality of everything 
throughout the categories and beyond the categories, it leaves no being on the 
opposite side of the existence essence couplet. The essences it actualizes abstract 
in this way from all being. Yet what specifies metaphysics for Aquinas is not just 
the existence in itself. What specifies the science is the composite that resuits 
from this actualization and is known as common being. Under common being 
God is not ranged, though he is its first cause and principie. The divine being, 
therefore, is not contained within the specifying object of the highest purely 
human science. 

With Aristotle, on the contrary, the way lies open for the specification of the 
primary philosophy by divine being. Divine being is being qua being, for him, in 
the sense that it is actuality only. It lacks all potentiality for change. In this way it 
cannot be other than it is. When being is so understood in terms of whatness, it 
points to its highest instance as its specifying le Its highest instance is a par- 


22 Exodus 3:13—14. See Etienne Gilson, Flemenita of Christian Philosophy (Garden City, 
NY.: Doubleday, 1960), 113-115. 


23 See Metaphysics, 6.1.1025b7-10 and 1026a31 


24 See Aquinas, Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, Prologue, trans. John P. 
Rowan (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1961; South Bend, Ind.: Dumb Ox Books), I.2. 


25 Aquinas, On the Power of God, 7.2. ad 9m; text supra, chapter 2, n. 15. 
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ticular nature, and leaves the way open for other particular natures to specify their 
own sciences independently of generic absorption.”° The other sciences do not 
become branches of metaphysics. Metaphysics does not provide in Cartesian 
fashion the roots that nourish them. 

Yet despite the particular nature of its object, the Aristotelian primary philos- 
ophy is universal in its scope.?” How it is able to have that universality is 
explained in the final section of Epsilon’s opening chapter. This is a problem still 
to be faced. But the doctrine of Epsilon that locates the starting points of theoret- 
ical science in the things themselves allows separate substance to be the specify- 
ing object of the science even though the being that is first attained in human cog- 
nition is the being of sensible things. By no means does this view require that sep- 
arate substance be immediately known in human cognition. 


26 This explains how Aristotle (Metaphysics, 6.1.1026a27-29) could make the assertion 
that if there were no separate substance, the primary philosophy would be the philos- 
ophy of nature. The philosophy of nature undoubtedly has a definite object, compos- 
ite nature. In quite parallel fashion a definite object, namely separate substance, may 
be expected as the specifying object of the primary philosophy. 

27 This extension of being to all its secondary aspects enables Aquinas himself to attrib-- 
ute a doctrine of creation to Aristotle. On this attribution by Aquinas see Mark F. 
Johnson, “Did St. Thomas Attribute a Doctrine of Creation to Aristotle,’ The New 
Scholasticism 63 (1989), 129-155. The background is Aristotle’s tenet that the pri- 
mary instance of being is the cause of all other being. See Johnson, 146-147. 
Accordingly, from the viewpoint of making something out of nothing creation cannot 
be attributed to Aristotle. But from the viewpoint of cause of being to both the mat- 
ter and the form, the notion of creation is quite in accord with Aristotle’s. 


— Chapter 4 
The Universality of Being qua Being 


Aristotle’s notion of the universal is sketched succinctly in book Delta of the 
Metaphysics (26.1023b30-32). The universal is each of its instances, but only in 
turn. The second edition of the Oxford translation (1928) aptly renders the rele- 
vant text as “. . . it contains many things by being predicated of each, and by all 
of them, e.g. man, horse, god, being severally one single thing because all are liv- 
ing things.” The existents that confront human cognition are all singular things ~ 
e.g., stones, trees, horses. They can be lined up in order, and distinguished in dif- 
fering kinds as one definite object is seen in a number of similar instances. The 
same object “tree” is seen in this tree, that tree, and in an indefinite number of yet 
other trees. A further object, “living things,” is seen in animals as well as in plants. 
The object “tree” is in this way a universal that is seen in each instance one by 
one. It can accordingly be predicated of each of the singulars, in saying “this is a 
tree.” Each singular is “a tree,’ but only severally. The universal does not make 
one singular be the other singular. It merely renders each instance in turn a tree. 
It leaves the instances numerically and really distinct from one another. In this 
case the lowest universal is the species “tree.” A broader universal would be “liv- 
ing thing,” a universal in which trees coincide with cther plants and animals and 
with human persons, though severally. The process continues up the Porphyrian 
tree. 

This situation is described graphically in the rout simile at the end of the 
Posterior Analytics (19.100a12-b3), in which the singulars and the species and 
genera are lined up successively in ever-widening range, until the highest univer- 
sals are reached. The governing principle is the same throughout. Each singular 
thing is seen to be the same specific object and the generic objects, as Socrates is 
seen to be a person, and then an animal, a living thing, a body. Socrates is each 
of those objects, but always severally. . 

When Aristotle is asked why the human mind thinks in this way, the answer 
he gives in the Posterior Analytics (19.100al3—14) is that the soul is so constitut- 
ed that it is able to undergo this process. That is the way the human mind is built. 
The mind that becomes the thing in cognition is pure potentiality in the cognitive 
order (De Anima, 3.5.430al4—15). Prior to the thinking, it is actually none of the 
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objects it knows (3.4.429a24). In consequence any actual structure it has comes 
from the things it grasps. This can only mean that somehow sensible things them- 
selves are so structured. The same sensible thing is of its nature able to be known 
as singular and as a specific and a generic object. The advantage is that this con- 
dition in things makes scientific knowledge of them possible, as was stressed in 
the opening book of the Metaphysics (1.98la5—30). What is seen in the object 
“tree” in particular instances can be applied to other instances in which the same 
specific object is recognized. The way is thereby opened to the widening and 
deepening of knowledge, and to scientific prediction. 

The universal object, in consequence, is located in the natures of sensible 
things. The original Greek expression, to katholou, is adverbial in the force given . 
to its noun. It signifies that which is known in the fashion of a whole. The mean- 
ing, therefore, is that of a nature taken according to the nature’s whole range, 
whether the nature be corporeal, living, sentient, or human. It bears on real things 
under various and successively widening aspects. The things themselves are real, 
and can exist as singulars in the sensible world. Universality, however, is a way in 
which they can be known by the human mind. As a result they exist as universals 
only in our cognition. But the things remain real even though they are known in 
universal fashion. In speaking of a universal, consequently, one has to keep in 
mind the adverbial bearing of the term. What it expresses is something that is now 
being taken universally, even though in itself it is something real. For this reason 
Aristotle (Posterior Analytics, 2.19.100a17) in explaining scientific knowledge 
can say that the sensation or perception is of the universal. From that viewpoint 
_ what is perceived in human cognition is not confined to the singular instance of 
Callias. It extends universally in intellection to other similar instances. Always, 
for our ordinary cognition, “intelligible objects . . . exist in the forms of sensible 
objects” (De Anima, 3.8.432a4—5, Apostle trans.). The nature that exists as singu- 
lar is known as universal. A further way of looking at the nature’s capability for 
indefinite instantiation may be found at the end of book Mu of the Metaphysics 
(10.1086b14—1087a25). There, against an Academic background, the problem is 
phrased in terms of real existence on the one side and knowledge on the other. 
Only singular things can exist in the real world, but knowledge has to be of the 
universal. The dilemma, then, is that what we know is not real and what is real 
cannot be known. The answer given is that knowledge as well as the act of know- 
— ing is twofold. One way is actual; the other is potential. Accordingly a nature may 
- be grasped as actuaily something definite but as potentially open to presence in 
an indefinite number of other instances: “Potentiality, like matter, being universal 
and indefinite, is concerned with the universal and the indefinite; but actuality, 
being definite and a this, is concerned with some definite thing and some this” 
(1087a16—18, Apostle trans.).What actually exists then, is definite and deter- 
mined, such as this tree or this stone. Likewise what is actually known is this tree 
or this stone. But the nature of tree or stone, actually seen in each, is able to be 
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seen in indefinitely numerous other singulars. The same object, stone or tree, is 
always known in a phantasm and consequently in a singular. But it is an object 
that can also be seen actually in a second and a third instance, and so on indefi- 
nitely. What is known of it can accordingly be applied to the other instances, and 
in that way give rise to scientific knowledge and scientific prediction. In this fash- 
ion what is universal is like matter. It can be actualized repeatedly in new 
instances, while remaining the same nature on account of its. intrinsic potentiali- 
ty to receive new actualizations. 

Aristotle goes on in the same passage (1087a19~—23) to illustrate the issue 
with two examples. One is that of a color seen by the eye. This particular color 
that comes under its actual vision is “a color,” and thereby a specific object capa- 
ble of being seen in any other actual perception of color. In seeing the particular 
instance of color, the eye is incidentally seeing the specific object “color,” quite 
as in the text considered above from the Posterior Analytics (2.19.100al7) 
Aristotle was able to say that the perception is of the universal. Likewise, he can 
state in book Alpha of the Metaphysics (1.98lal8—20), that the medical practition- 
er in curing Callias or Socrates cures “a man” incidentally, for these individuals 
happen to be men.!' The other example given in the passage in book Mu is an 
alpha that is being considered by a grammarian. It is a particular alpha that he 
holds before his vision or writes on the board, but the grammatical norms seen in 
that particular instance are meant to hold for all other instances of alpha. They are 
universal principles, and ground demonstrative conclusions, In these ways the 
capacity or potentiality of sensible natures for universal application may be seen. 
In the real world the natures are always individual. What is actually known in any 
cognitive act is something individual. But what is thereby known can be applied 
indefinitely to similar individuals. The knowledge is potentially universal. 

A final point to be noted in regard to Aristotle’s general notion of universal- 
ity is the way it extends to principles and conclusions that will hold only “for the 
_ most part” (epi to polu, Posterior Analytics, 1.30.87b22--25). Today the prevalent 
conception of universality seems rule out the possibility of exceptions. Aristotle, 
in contrast, distinguishes two kinds of universality, one that holds necessarily, the 
other that holds for the most part. In the moral order, the principles and conciu- 
sions are of the latter type (Nicomachean Ethics, 1.3.1094b19-22). Yet Aristotle 
has no difficulty in considering them to be universal. In the physical world, the 


1 This does not at all imply that personhood is an accidental category in regard to the 
individual Callias. What is cured by the medical practitioner is the individual person, 
not the universal “person” as such. But the perception is thereby of the universal and 
is not restricted to the case of the individual person Callias (Posterior Analytics 
2.19.100a15-b1). The scientific knowledge of the curing process bears accordingly 
on an object that is universal. From this viewpoint the universal personhood may be 
regarded as incidental to the actual occurrence. On the history of the Latin term uni- 
versale, see infra, ch. 9, n.i. 
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natures of things on the specific level are known only through their accidents, 
and, as in the case of the soul (De Anima, 1.1.402b16—403a2), a considerable 
amount of play back and forth may be required to determine just what their nature 
is. Hence our knowledge of them in the universal is subject to continued modifi- 
cation and depth. The progress of the natural and life sciences makes this only too 
evident. But that does not interfere with the universality of our concepts. As long 
as the one specific object is seen in different instances, the cognition is universal 
as Aristotle understands the notion. As far as can be ascertained, the Greek term 
- for “universal” is original with him, and likewise, presumably, the philosophical 
notion that it is meant to express. There need not be any hesitation, then, in 
accepting his use of the term “universal” in the way he himself has explained it. 
There was no previously established use of the word against which his under- 
standing of it could be checked.” 

When Aristotle comes to apply the notion of universality to being, he may be 
expected to require the identity of it as an object with every one of its instances 
in turn. Each instance will be severally a being. Whether a thing be a substance 
such as a tree, or a quality, a size, a relation, or a motion or change, it will in every 
case be something that is. Though supergeneric, the predicate here will conform 
to the condition of identity one by one with the things of which it is asserted. Each 
will in that way be a2 being. Otherwise there would be no universality as Aristotle 
understood the notion. 

Further, the type of universality required here will be that in which the con- 
nection between subject and predicate holds for all cases. There can be no ques- 
tion of its holding only “for the most part.” The meaning is not at all that for the 
- most part things are beings. For Aristotle they all are. Being and thing are always 
really identical, and even if a conceptual distinction be placed between them it is 
more advantageous in metaphysics to do without that distinction.? Even the notion 
of “nothing,” when conceived as an object of thought, has to be represented in 
terms of being by way of absolute denial. Whatever distinction lies between being 
and thing as objects of conception will need to be explored later on when the type 
of universality in the predication of being has been clarified. But for the present, 
where the metaphysical study of real things is at issue, the connection between 
being and thing is necessary, and not just something that holds for the most part. 
The universality required for the predication of being is clearly of the.type that 
applies to all instances without exception, and not merely to most of them. 

A difficulty with far reaching consequences does arise, however, when this 
Aristotelian conception of universality is applied to the predication of being. The 
nature predicated in the specific and generic universals is in every case identical 
with the instance of which it is asserted, even though the identity here is with one 


2 On the intimations in Plato, see infra, ch. 9, n. 3. 
3 ~=Aristotle, Metaphysics, 4.2.1003b25—26; cf. discussion supra, ch. 1, nn. 3-4. 
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by one in turn. But, as seen in the preceding chapter, the nature of being, or being 
qua being, is identical only with the primary instance. In all secondary instances 
the nature of the thing is different from the nature of being, though focally relat- 
ed to it. When you predicate being of a color or of a relation or of a motion, you 
do not mean that any one of these is a separate substance. Yet you do mean to say 
that each is a being. The type of universality is in consequence very different from 
the ordinary type in which you say that Parmenides and Socrates and Plato are 
humans, or that plants and animals are living things. The universality remains 
intact, but the natures of the instances vary. 

Aristotle had at hand examples to illustrate this further type of universality. 
“Healthy” meant possession of a particular quality, namely the appropriate dispo- 
sition of the living organism. Only living organisms could be identical, severally, 
with the possession of this vital disposition. The tonic was not identical with it, 
- the exercise was not identical with it, the good color was not identical with it. Yet 
all of these instances were healthy. They were healthy because of the different 
ways in which they were related to the organic disposition. But none of them was 
identical with that disposition, even though all were in fact healthy. Similarly 
“medical” referred primarily to the art cultivated and developed by the 
Hippocratic tradition. It meant a quality that existed in human minds. Only indi- 
vidual instances of that art in its practitioners could be identical severally with 
that accidental nature. Yet books, schools, cures, and instruments were medical, 
though none of these instances was identical with the human act. All were truly 
and properly medical, but through the relations they had to the art that existed in 
the minds of the practitioners. 

What these two illustrations bring out is that in predication through focal ref- 
erence the nature predicated is found in the primary instance only.‘ In all other 
instances it is present just through reference in various ways to the nature of the 
primary instance. There is no indication that this doctrine of focal meaning was 
developed in any notabie way prior to Aristotle's formulation of it. Facing in bock 
Nu of the Metaphysics (14.2.1089a1ff.) the general problem of being, Aristotle 
. noted that in the immediate Academic background of his own time the relevant 
aporia was still being framed "in archaic fashion" (archaikos, a2). This expres- 
sion was intended in a straighi historical sense, as meaning the early way of for- 
mulating the question in the development of Greek philosophy. There is no rea- 
son for attributing any derogatory overtone to it, since Aristotle highly respected 
the thought of Parmenides, in whose words the objection here is quoted. Just as 
little is there question of giving it a purely philosophical sense, as though the dif- 
ficulty lay in an approach to the problem in terms of the PreSocratic archai. What 


4 On the designation "focal reference," see G. E. L. Owen, "Logic and Metaphysics in 
Some Earlier Works of Aristotle," in Aristotle and Plato in the Mid Fourth Century, 
ed. Ingemar Diring and G. E. L. Owen (Gdteborg: Studia Graeca et Latina 
Gotoborgensia, XI 1960), 163-190. 
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follows might suggest a query in that direction, for Aristotle at once throws the 
discussion into the alleged explanation in terms of being and not being, after the 
manner of the traditional opposites as the archai of the universe. In point of fact, 
Aristotle (Metaphysics, 1.4.985b4—9) understands the doctrine of the atomists 
Leucippus and Democritus to mean that the basic elements of things are the full 
and the void in the sense of being and not being. But there is no hint in the ae 
_ ent text itself that he was giving this significance to the Greek adverb for " 
archaic fashion." 

As the text stands, Aristotle merely mentions that his predecessors had to 
face the aporia posed by Parmenides. To them it seemed that all things would be 
one single thing, namely being itself, unless they met face to face the Eleatic's 
assertion that not beings never could be. They had to show that there is in fact not 
being. With this established, the plurality of beings will be expiained by the com- 
position of being with something else, something other than being 
(14.2.1089a5—6). It was in that way, through a single nature called "otherness" in 
combination with the nature of being, that the plurality had been accounted for in 
Plato's Sophist.° 

It is against this notion of a single nature, opposite to the nature of being, that 
Aristotle directs his critique. He turns attention to the being that is seen in the sen- 
sible universe. This being is multisignificant. It may be substance. It may be any 
of the accidents in the list of the categories. No single nature (phusis, 1089a13), 
therefore, could be the cause of some things being substances, and others the var- 
ious accidents. Various types of not being would be required to bring about this 
plurality. The alleged otherness could not be a single nature. It would have to cor- 
respond in each case to one of the various categories, so that there would have to 
be as many types of not being as there are categories of being. Nor does it help 
(as with Plato in the Sophist, 240C) if one tries to explain not being by falsity, 
calling falsity the nature (phusis, 14.2.1089a20) of not being. Not even in geomet- 
rical demonstrations are false measurements, as false, put into the reasoning 
processes, and things are not brought into being out of falsity, nor do they perish _ 
into 1t. Rather, from the not being that is the potentiality to each different catego- 
ty does each come into being (a26—31). This not being, then, becomes as multi-. 
significant, as the categories. 


5 Bonitz's Index Aristotelicus does not list any other occurrence of the adverb 
archaikos. In the context here the meaning of the term as "old fashioned" would be 
expected. At the same time, however, the Greek word arche carries overtones of rul- 
ing and governing. In treating of Parmenides at Metaphysics 1.3.984a27-b3l, 
Aristotle seems to have in mind the primitive historical approach to philosophy from 
a plurality of principles, along with the way this approach will ascribe efficient and 
final causality to a supreme principle for these comic processes. This is a framework 
that will allow for one ruler. 

6 See Plato, Sophist 254A—258B. Not being appeared as "one kind of being, permeat- 
ing all beings" (260B). 
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The one point brought out by all this arguing is that our philosophical proce- 
dure does not start from a single notion called being and another and opposite 
notion called not being. Not in that way are the principles or archai of our reason- 
ing set up. Rather, we take the sensible world as it confronts us. In it, what we call 
being lies in a plurality of different natures as listed in the categories and as seen 
in their processes of becoming and perishing, with not being as the denial or pri- 
vation of them. No nature that is not expressed in terms of being is ever encoun- 
tered. But that being, as it is seen in all these instances, is not just one nature such 
as substance or quantity (14.2.1089b7). It is not predicated as a single nature that 
is identical in turn with each of its instances. None of these instances in the 
observable world is in fact identical with separate substance. Each instance is 
related to separate substance in focal meaning, insofar as each strives in its own 
way, and to the extent of its capacity, to imitate in its proper degree the perma- 
nence and stability of the immaterial forms. Inanimate things tend to retain pos- 
session of their matter, animate substances aim at perpetuity through the propa- 
gation of their species, humans seek their happiness in the exercise of their high- 
est faculty upon its highest object. All tend in these various ways toward the per- 
fection of the immobile separate substances. Through that relation all are beings, 
and being is predicated of each in turn even though none of them is identical with 
the nature of being. Each is identical with its own nature, whether this nature is 
substantial or accidental, and in the nature there is no real distinction between 
itself and its focal relation to the nature of immobile and separate form. Hence 
each is a being, for each is identical in turn with a nature that is so related. The 
identity. is in this way supergeneric, not generic. 

What Aristotle is emphasizing in this discussion in book Nu is that being is 
not a univocal object. As immediately known to us, being is an object that is 
~ present in different ways in the sensible universe. It is from that universe, and 
no other, that we get our notion of being (14.2.1090a20—b5). No matter how 
attractive the abstract objects may be to the soul, their basic origin has to be kept 
located in sensible things. Our original notion of being is spread throughout the 
categories. It is accordingly not univocal. Yet “nature does not seem to be a 
series of episodes, like a bad tragedy” (1090b19--20). There is obviously order 
init. : 

This order is discussed at considerable length in books Gamma and Zeta. The 
primary type of being in sensible things is substance. The other instances are 
beings through focal reference to this primary type, with mention both in Gamma 
(3.1005a35) and in Zeta (7.1032b2) of a primary instance within the category of 
substance itself. Book Epsilon in its last section comes to grips very concisely 
with this problem. Natural philosophy, it notes, “is theoretical about the kind of 
being that is able to undergo motion, and only about formal beingness that for the 
most part is not separate” (6.1.1025b26—28). Philosophy of nature, this means, is 
about one kind of being, namely about material being. It is about being with a 
superadded characterization and restriction. Accordingly in the description given 
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at the opening of book Gamma (1.1003a23—26), the specifying object of natural 
philosophy would not rank as being just qua being. Rather, its object is being qua 
mobile. 

This object will of course include the formal element in sensible things, 
since for Aristotle form is everywhere the cause of being. But it will be only 
about form that is for the most part not separate. The meaning of this assertion 
is clear enough from the De Anima (1.1.403a27—b16). Mind is the part of the 
soul by which the soul knows and thinks (3.4.429al0—12), and one factor in mind 
is separate (3.5.430al7—23). Otherwise, though, the forms of material things are 
not separate from matter. As cause of being for both matter and composite, the 
form may rightly be called the ousia of the thing, when the Greek word ousia is 
understood according to its formation from the participle ousa. It is the being- 
ness of the thing, and in the present text may be translated this way.’ The 
sequence of the thought (Metaphysics, 6.1.1025b26—28) is that natural philoso- 
phy is about changeable being, and about the intrinsic and non-separate cause of - 
that being, a cause which though in itself unchangeable confers being upon mat- 
ter and composite. That meaning is hardly expressed by the usual translation 
"substance," but it is carried by the term "beingness” in the signification of the 
perfection that makes something a being. The actual and relatively stable ele- 
ment in the changeable thing is thereby indicated. No matter what the transla- 
tion, however, the element meant is the formal cause that was introduced in the 
first book of the Metaphysics (3.983a27—28) as te n ousian kai to ti “e n einai. 
This cause was reached in the Physics (1.7.191a3~12) by reasoning on the anal- 
_ ogy of artificial forms like those of statue and bed in relation to the bronze or 
wood out of which they were made. It is what enables a thing to be defined, in 
giving the thing the required permanence and stability for a subject of scientific 
study.® 

At any rate, the topic of definition is immediately pursued in the text. The 
reason given is that without understanding of the way fo ti & einai, ot the thing’s 
definition, is taken, the inquiry is vacuous. Book Gamma (4.1006a24~25) had 
shown that something definite was required in order to have a demonstration. 


7 The notion of “beingness” brings out in this way the role of form as cause of being to 
the matter and the composite thing. Accordingly it is the primary instance of being in 
the composite, parallel to the way separate substance is the primary instance of being 
in the whole universe. 

8 See Albert Schwegler, Die Metaphysik des Aristoteles (Frankfurt: Minerva ), IV, 369- 
379. On the possessive dative in the Greek phrase, see also Robert Zaslavsky, "Note 
on Translating an Aristotelian Dative and to ti en einai," The New Scholasticism, 58 
(1984), 256-261. Zaslavsky explains this dative as a "locative dative, of time" (259). 
For references to other recent discussions on the structure of this Aristotelian phrase, 
see Wolfgang Bernard, Receptivitét und Spontaneitat der Wahrnehmung bei 
Aristoteles (Baden Baden: Verlag Valentin Koerner, 1988), 15, nn. 20-21. 
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This requirement is now thrown back upon the formal cause. There is no doubt 
that the Greek expression fo ti én einai signifies a form in the thing, whether sub- 
stantial or accidental. But how the Greek expression comes to signify formal 
cause is not at all clear. Its grammatical ancestry is unknown, and efforts to 
explain its meaning on grammatical grounds have not been able to reach agree- 
ment. The phrase is interrogative in form, and meant to parallel the question about 
what a thing is. But the answer to the question about the thing’s whatness can give 
either the matter or the form or the composite of both. The statue may be bronze, 
or Hercules, or the sculptured material. Only the form, however, can be given as 
answer to the other and parallel question. The form is what makes the thing be 
itself. It makes it be the kind of a thing it is. In the sensible universe it makes the 
thing require individuation through matter within its own species, and enables the 
thing to be known in universal fashion by the human mind. The matter may keep 
changing, as in the phenomena of nutrition, but the thing will remain the same 
even though all the matter has been replaced again and again. The size may 
change as in growth, but the individual remains the same. Similarly change in 
other accidents does not affect the thing’s basic identity. The form is what keeps 
it the same thing, and allows it to be defined in the way required for scientific 
demonstration. 
With this role of the form in mind, one may ask how the wording of Greek 
expression fo ti &n einai brings out the notion, and how the meaning is to be con- 
veyed in English. Every developed language should be capable of expressing 
what has been said in another tongue, even though the way of doing so may vary 
considerably. The meaning in this case is the essential factor for a thing’s identi- 
ty. It is the factor that remains the same, and causes the thing to remain the same 
- thing, no matter what other changes take place in it. As long as that factor 
remains, the thing itself remains what it is. What the thing essentially is, or what 
its essential being consists in, is the meaning to be conveyed. The essential being 
of the thing, in contrast to the changing of its matter or size or other accidents, is 
what has to be expressed. The matter may be replaced, the composite may grow 
or shrink, but the form keeps the thing the same identical being. In Greek the pos- 
sessive dative was used to indicate the thing that possessed the form. In this way 
it expressed what is being for blood, or is being for a human person. The perma- 
nence and stability that goes with the notion of “being” was thereby read into the 
phrasing. But even where the possessor of the form was not mentioned, the dif- | 
ference between the permanence given by the form and the changeableness 
allowed in matter and the composite was conveyed by the use of the imperfect 
tense of the verb “to be” in the Greek. In the phrase the imperfect tense seems to 
have denoted timeless being, quite as Aristotle could argue that motion and time 
could never come into being or perish because they always exist — aei gar én.? The 


9 Metaphysics, 12.6.1071b7. The argument is meant to prove eternal duration for the 
primary movers. Motion that took place in the past, even though without beginning, 
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fact that they always existed and always will exist is a conclusion drawn from 
their type of being. 

However, instances of the use of the imperfect of the Givek verb "to be" in 
the sense of timeless being are too few and too uncertain in their application to 
make a convincing case in this regard. The sense of the Aristotelian to ti én einai 
has to be taken from the way it is used to signify the form as the element of per- 
manence and stability in the sensible thing. While either form, matter, or compos- 
ite may be given in answer to the question about what a thing is, only form can 
answer the parallel question about what its essentia! being is, namely what it has 
to have irreplaceably in order to be what it is. "Essential" seems to be the word in 
English to express this notion correctly. With that understanding the phrase may 
be rendered in English as the thing's essential being, or what the thing's being 
essentially is. When the possessor is named, it may be phrased as what is essen- 
tially being for that thing. Jn this sense “essence” provides a suitable translation, 
with the proviso that the medieval contrast of essence with existence be left out 
of consideration. In that medieval context "essence" could refer to matter and to 
composite as well as to form, since all three lie on the essence side of the essence 
existence couplet. On the other hand, "essence" and “essential,” in their derivation 

_ from the Latin infinitive "to be," remain within the vocabulary of pe They do 
~ not introduce any other notion such as "always" or "permanently" or "irreplace- 
ably” — concepts that are not expressed in the Greek verb. hein these terms 
allow the translation to remain strictly within the content of the verb "to be." This 
- would seem highly desirable from the viewpoint of a literal translation that keeps 
"being" as the noun in the phrase. 

The concern of book Epsilon with this problem is that an understanding of 
what the thing’s essential being is, enables the philosopher to locate it under the 
appropriate theoretical science. Of things defined as substances, some are taken 
with their matter, others without the matter (6.1.1025b30—-34). An instance of 
mathematical abstraction and concrete presence is used to illustrate the issue. 
Concavity is a mathematical abstraction taken just in itself. Snubness is the con- 
cavity of a nose. Defined just alone, concavity does not contain in its notion the 
matter or subject in which it is found in the real world. Snubness, however, does 
contain the subject in its very notion. Aristotle presses home the point with a 
number of examples from the animate and inanimate worlds (6.1.1026al—3). Even 
soul insofar as it actuates a body has to include the subject or matter in its defi- 
nition. These consideraticns show how things are discussed and defined in the 
philosophy of nature. The matter has to be included in their notion, and with that 
essential presence of matter in their substantial nature they are marked as mobile 


could hardly be regarded, just in itself, as the ground for demonstrating their endless 
duration for the future. Accordingly the imperfect sense seems to function here in lieu 
of a missing gnomic aorist. It envisages as holding for all time something that 
occurred in the past. 
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or changeable things. Their matter can lose its present form and take on another 
form. They are beings, but changeable ones. . 

With what is Aristotle mainly concerned in making these observations? He is 
looking for the principles and causes of being insofar as it is being. Being had 
turned out to mean stability and permanence in the full sense required by the first 
principle of demonstration in book Gamma. Stability and permanence were seen 
in the substance that underlies the changing attributes of sensible things in book 
Alpha (3.983b8—16). From this viewpoint the substance of sensible things could 
be called being qua being in book Kappa (3.106la8—10): “. . . each of them is 
called ‘being’ in view of the fact that it is an affection of being qua being, or a 
habit of it, or a disposition, or a motion, or something else of this sort.” Likewise 
being, as it is seen in the categories of substance and accidents together, can be 
called “being itself qua being” in book Epsilon (4.1028a3-4, Apostle transla- 
tions). It is here contrasted with being through accidental connection, which lacks 
the intrinsic stability insinuated by being, and with being as true, which implies 
knowledge of it by the human mind. The stability or permanence has to come 
from being itself, in order to be considered as characterizing being, insofar as it 
is being. Finally, being qua being can mean an absolutely unchangeable separate 
substance as the specifying object of a science that is superior to the philosophy 
— of nature (Metaphysics, 6.1.1626a29-32; 11.7.1064b6—14). 

Does this mean, then, that the expression “being qua being” is itself multisig- 
nificant in graded senses? Does the addition of “qua being” fail to provide escape 
from the original multisignificance of the notion? The posing of the question in 
this way would seem to reveal a covert expectation that “being,” when understood 

simply as being, would present a univocai concept that could be related in various 
ways to its inferiors. In ascending the Porphyrian tree one would come to the high- 
est pair as corporeal and incorporeal substances. “Corporeal” and “incorporeal” 
serve there as differentiae added to the concept of substance. But there is no genus 
higher than substance, no genus that could be differentiated into substance and 
accidents. Being is common to all the categories, and being contains its own dif- 
ferentiae. There is no way in which the concept of being could be smoothed out in 
a manner that would allow superadded differentiae to be impressed upon it. It has 
to be predicated of everything in its own rich though gnarled and involved char- 
acter. It cannot be equated with the ordinary universal in which the same specific 
or generic object such as tree or living thing is seen in the same way in all its 
instances. It cannot be “unpacked” into univocals that are related to one another 
in different ways. It has to be taken aiways in its own intrinsic complexity. 

What, then, is the character of this supergeneric object for Aristotle as it is 
predicated of all things whatsoever, in universal fashion? Today we are easily 
tempted to say that a being is anything that exists. That way of thinking has its 
solid background in medieval metaphysics. Finite things are not their own being. 
They receive their being from something else, and originally through creation by 
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a divine cause. Their being is given them by the reception of existence. 
Accordingly a being is conceived as something that exists. But, as already noted, 
this is not an Aristotelian setting. For Aristotle being and thing are really identi- 
cal, and any conceptual distinction that may be made between them is irrelevant 
for metaphysics. The world always existed, for him, and will continue to exist for- 
-ever. Existence is no problem. Efficient causes are regarded as initiating motion, 
but not as bestowing existence. All things are thoroughly identical with their 
being. Consequently an actuation coming from outside cannot be invoked as 
explanation of their being, as being is conceived by Aristotle. Rather, the stabili- 
ty and fixity that ground for him the basic demonstrative norm, the principle of 
contradiction, is the context in which being is assessed and described. 

In regard to the sensible world, the stability and permanence of things is 
explained by the category of substance. The substance of a tree remains the same, 
as its accidents keep changing in the long process of growth from seed to full 
stature. Likewise in every sensible thing the substance remains identical through- 
out all its accidental changes. That, then, is what makes the tree a being in our 
most primitive acquaintance with it. It presents it as something basically stable 
and enduring, something that can be regarded as remaining so in contrast to rad- 
ical indeterminacy. There is no hesitation in calling it a being, when it is consid- 
ered from the viewpoint of its substance. As noted earlier, some malaise might be 
felt in giving its color, its size, its location, its proximity to and distance from 
other trees the designation of “beings.” Yet for Aristotle all these accidents are 
onia. Each is a being. Today no qualms need arise in saying that each accident 
exists, quite as in the medieval framework. But that explanation cannot be used in 
a context where what a thing is coincides with “that it is.” Instead, the Stagirite 
maintains that the accidents as well as the changes and privations and negations 

are beings because of the order they have to substance.!° The substance, whether 
of an animate or inanimate thing, is what remains stable. Only in the way they are 
related to that basic feature are the other objects beings. It is the substance that is 
white, large, located in place and time, and related to other things. Through the 
substance the other features have the stability and the consistency that allow them 
to possess the character of being. On account of this role played by substance, 
each sensibie thing is one ordered whole, despite the multiplicity of its acciden- 
tal being. It is not an episodic collection of phenomena after the manner of a bad 
tragedy, but a solid, stable being that is capable of variation while remaining basi- 
cally the same. The accidents are beings, but are beings because of their order to 
substance. They are what a substance accidentally is. All this is involved in the 
consideration that being is not a univocal notion. It can be asserted of accidents 
without having it exactly identical with the role it plays in substance. Yet both sub- 


10 Apostle's translation at Metaphysics, 4.2.1003b10, expresses this clearly by the 
emphasis on the "is": ". . . we even say that nonbeing is nonbeing." 
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stance and accidents are beings as Aristotle conceives them. The predication is 
very different from the way in which plants and animals are said to be living 
things. The generic notion of life is univocal in the material world. It is not 
through being a plant that an animal is sentient, or vice versa. But it is through 
_ the substance in which it inheres that an accident is a being. The notion of being, 
in consequence, is not a basic univocal notion that is able to be differentiated by 
other univocal notions such as corporeal or incorporeal, quantitative or qualita- 
tive. Those added characteristics would need to have already the firm and stable 
character of being in order to do the differentiating. 

That is, in fact, exactly what is meant in saying that being contains all its dif- 
ferentiae. By intrinsically containing these differentiae the concept of being is 
radically barred from univocity. It is multisignificant from the start. Being as first 
known by the human mind is accordingly a multisignificant object, whether or 
not the multisignificance is formulated. 

To speak of being qua being, along with "being as taken simply,” does not 
imply that there are differentiae lying outside its meaning. Rather, "qua being" 
reinforces the intrinsic multisignificant character of the object. Being qua being 
is graded in primary and secondary instances, and being as taken simply is not a 
generic notion. The "qua being” serves to emphasize the stability that the notion 
imparts to lower instances, as with substance in regard to accidents and immobile 
substance in regard to mobile things. This seems perfectly normal when 
Aristotle's conception of being as the permanent and the stable is kept in mind. 
To be reasoned about and discussed and communicated in language, things must 
_ remain so. That was Aristotle's explanation of the principle of contradiction. It 
“was seen in every object of thought and speech, with final appeal (Metaphysics, 
4.5.1010a33~35; cf. 8.10i12b30-31) to the absolutely immobile prime movent. In 
this way being meant stability in contrast to becoming. But its instances were 
graded. Permanence and stability were present in their fullness in separate sub- 
stance only. Relative permanence belonged to sensible substance vis-a-vis its 
- accidents, and change and privations and even negations took on their. definite © 
meaning from the goal intended or from the object excluded or denied, so that 
even the object "not being” had enough stability tc serve as an object of thought 
and discussion (4.2.1003b6—10). In calling separate substance being, or in saying 
that not being is not being, the one and the same multisignificant predicate is 
used. The accidents are because the substance is, each of them accidentally, the 
privations such as blindness and negations such as not being, are in fact because 
the positive object to which they refer has definite and stable meaning. 

This polyvalence of the notion "being" gives rise to some startling reflec- 
tions. The permanence and stability that the accidents enjoy are the permanence 
and stability of the sensible substance. The definiteness of privations and nega- 
tions is that of the positive features they exclude. The notion they express first and 
foremost when they are regarded as being is the being that is seen in sensible sub- 
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stance. That is why we experience so much discomfort in saying that a size is a 
being, or that a color is a being, or that a relation such as quality is a being. It is 
a substance that is all these things. Yet for Aristotle they are all onta. Each is a dif- 
ferent nature, and their coinciding in being does not in any way make them the 
same nature. Still more pointed is this consideration when it is applied to change 
or to privations and negations. The notion of change, as in alteration, growth, 
locomotion, or generation and perishing, seems rather that of "becoming" 
opposed to that of "being" in Greek philosophical tradition. The notion of priva- 
tion, as in blindness, seems rather the not being of something such as sight. 
"Nothing" seems the downright denial of being. None of them can coincide in 
nature with "being." Yet they all are, in one way or another, for we can think about 
them and talk about them. But in none of them can the object's own nature coin- 
cide with the nature of being. 

In the Aristotelian context this situation cannot be met with the claim that all 
these objects exist in some way, at least in human cognition. As has already been 
noted, there is in Aristotle no real distinction between a thing and its existence, 
and for metaphysics a conceptual distinction is not helpful. What, then, does 
“being” mean for him? In book Gamma it was carefully explained as stability and 
permanence. Things stayed so and so, in such a way that they remained the same 
objects while they were being thought about and reasoned about, and while 
knowledge about them was being communicated to others. A thing was accord- 
ingly a being if it had the Stapuity required for an as of intellection. With that 
it was something. 

But this stability was graded. It was seen ecuaity in sensible substances. 
These substances, such as stones, trees, and animals, had their stability and rela- 
tive permanence as they changed in their accidents. The accidents had a relative 
permanence and stability, but a stability that could not last any longer than the 
substances themselves. Changing had as such no stability, though in the different 
categories it had definiteness and specification from the object that was its goal. 
Privations and negations were in turn specified by some one of those definite 
objects they excluded. The gradation was very apparent, and very striking. The 
fullness of permanence and stability, however, was found-nowhere in the sensible 
world. As a whole, that world endured eternally; but nothing within itsclf could 
account for this permanence. The source had to be looked for outside sensible 
things. Greek mythology, with the permanence it attributed to the divine, was at 
hand to offer a reason. From the beginning of the Metaphysics, as has been seen, 
this was hovering over Aristotle’s mind as a way to the required solution of the 
problem. 

Looking then at the science of metaphysics as a whole, in the way a theoret- 
ical science may be held before one’s view for study in its entirety, one may read- 
ily see how Aristotle is regarding the notion of being qua being as grounded ulti- 
mately on substance that has no matter. At this stage of the parallel treatment of 
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the topic in book Kappa (7.1064a34—36), the projected demonstration of separate 
and immobile substance is explicitly announced. In point of fact that type of sub- 
stance is shown in book Lambda (6—7.1071b3—1072b14) to be the principle upon 
which the heavens and the world of nature depend. It exercises this causality in 
absolutely necessary fashion, so that the effect cannot be in any way other than it 
is. At least two such principles are required, one to account for the uniformity of 
the cosmic processes, the other for the regulated variety within them 
(6.1072a9-18). But the exact number is to be determined on the basis of the irre- 
ducible motions observed in the heavens by the astronomers (8.1073a14— 
1074b14). 

The pure actuality of separate substance is in this way the absolutely stable 
and permanent nature that is meant by being in its full sense. It is the nature that 
is predicated whenever anything is called a being. But the predication is far from 
univocal in regard to its various instances. Separate substances are being because 
that is their own nature, quite as Plato, Socrates, and Parmenides are human. A 
material substance, on the other hand, has a perishable nature. Its nature is not the 
nature of being. Yet it imitates the nature of the separate substances insofar as it 
_is able. Inanimate substances retain their form as best they can, animate sub- 

stances strive for immortality through the propagation of their species. That imi- 
tation of the nature of separate substance is what is meant when they are called 
beings. To say that they are beings, therefore, does not mean that they are sepa- 
rate substances. Rather, it means that though perishable they are realizing in their 
own degree the continued duration that is signified by being qua being. Each rel- 
atively stable accident has its own degree of permanence, dependent upon the per- 
-“manence of the substance of which it is a modification. Changes, privations, and 
negations have their being through the fixity of the things to which they refer. 
Obviously, being has a different meaning in all these instances, even though it is 
referring in one way or another to separate substances in all the other grades. 

Nevertheless the same notion is carried through all these various instances, 
and is expressed by the one word “being.” But it is not taken univocally. Its con- 

tent is the stable and permanent nature of separate substance. Yet like a camera 

- that automatically adjusts itself to the varying degrees of light, it adapts itself 
spontaneously to the ways in which being is encountered in the different things. 
The things that everybody immediately sees and touches are at once recognized 
as beings. The reason for Aristotle here is that every one of these things has 
enough fixity and stability in one way or another to serve as an object of thought 
and conversation. But fixity and stability as such belong to a nature that has no 
potentiality whatever for change. Yet fixity and stability can be found in varying 
degrees in things that are not immaterial substances. To the degree and in the way 
they possess the fixity, therefore, they are beings. 

Aristotle’s procedure here, to anyone not too well acquainted with his work, 
may seem like an ad-hoc invention. Yet upon more careful scrutiny it reflects 
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faithfully the way things appeared to him. He was alert to the difficulties raised 
by Parmenides in regard to a monotone expression of being. He was sensitive to 
Plato’s position in the Parmenides about the requirement of stable forms for rea- 
soning and discourse. He himself could see stable natures known universally, in a 
plurality of sensible things. That was sufficient to allow things to be regarded as 
beings, in the meaning necessary for thought and communication. But obviously 
they did not all have that stability in the same way. They had it in graded fashion. 
Yet they were all objects of thought, and from the viewpoint of that fixity in 
meaning they all came under the notion of being. The notion was a single one, yet 
it was multisignificant. To predicate it on a plurality of instances did not mean 
that all these instances had the same nature, as in the case of univocal predication. 
To say that substances and qualities and sizes and relations were beings, did not 
imply that all these objects had the same kind of being. It did not at all mean that 
they were all separate substances, even though separate substance was the 
instance in which being was found as a nature. That was the way things were, as 
Aristotle saw them, and his conception of focal meaning merely reflected that sit- 
uation. 

Aristotle had no hesitation in seeing a like situation in other predicates. 
“Healthy” was intrinsic to the disposition of a bodily organism, “medical” to a 
practitioner’s art. All other instances were healthy or medical through relation to 
those primary instances. To say that cooked food was healthy did not mean that it 
had a living organic disposition, nor did the claim that a cure was medical iden- 
tify it with the art in the mind of a human person. Though the word was the same 
and the notion was in this way the same, the things themselves were in each case 
of different natures. Correspondingly, the fact that a tree was a being and that a 
color was a being did not mean that the two had the same concept that readily adjust- 
ed itself each time to the particular reality it faced. Reality had fixed status in that 
way, and that was the way it was known by the human mind. Here the Aristotelian 
thinking is entirely straightforward. It is not erecting any artificial ad hoc framework 
in order to account for the difficulties inherent in the notion of being. 

The claim that a thing and its being are realiy the same, and that its beimg- 
ness and whatness are grasped by the same act of intellection, does not run count- 
er to this conception of multisignificance. A thing is a being because it has 
enough fixity and stability in one way or another to enable it to confront the intel- 
lect. No differentia is added to what it is in order to allow it to appear as a being. 
The added observation that the making of a conceptual distinction between thing 
and being is less advantageous for metaphysics follows from the awareness of the 
temptation to keep ascending by route of ever widening genera that are divided 
by specific differentiae. On arriving at the supergeneric notion of being, no dif- 
ferentiae outside it are found. It itself has to effect all its own differentiations. The 
fixity inherent in material objects is their being. But the notion of stability as a 
nature is found only in the separate forms. Other things present that notion 
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through the different ways in which they are related to supersensible substance. 
The nature expressed when other things are regarded as beings is accordingly the 
nature of separate substance, whether or not the individual human thinker realizes 
this when she or he is calling them beings. No added differentia is seen in the 
thing. Rather, the thing's own nature is seen as relatively something fixed. In this 
way it is implicitly grasped as related in one way or another to separate substance. 
Metaphysics makes this explicit by showing how the nature of being is the nature 
of separate substance, quite as the healthiness in a cooked vegetable is the health- 
iness of the one who eats it and not a disposition of the cooked vegetable itself. 
To say that the cooked vegetable is healthy means that it is the cause of health in 
a living body. Correspondingly in Aristotle to say that a material thing is a being . 
means that it has a consistency and a permanence that are derived from depend- 
ence upon separate substance as the goal to which it is ordered. That may seem 
like making a conceptual distinction between its own nature and its relation to 
another nature. But that relation is identical with the nature itself, and is not 
something added by way of a differentia. Lack of attention to a conceptual dis- 
tinction of that kind is in consequence an advantage in the approach to meta- 
physics, since it sidesteps the temptation to look upon being as differentiated by 
outside characteristics after the fashion of a genus. That seems to be the Stagirite's 
viewpoint here. 

This general background of Aristotle’s approach to the problem of being 
allows him to see being as a predicate of everything whatever, and yet to remain 
a nature that is found as a nature in the separate substances only. The nature of 
separate substance can in this way specify the scientific study of all things under 
their aspect of being, without at all meaning that every being is a separate and 
_ immobile substance. In its own nature being is separate substance, but it is not 
predicated of anything else univocally. It is predicated of other things by relation 
to that primary instance. To say that an accident or a privation is a being is not to 
mean that it is a separate substance. Nor does it mean that being has to be known 
first in its own nature before it can be predicated of anything else. Rather, the 
being that is first known in sensible objects is what provides the means for rea- 
soning to the separate substances. In fact, if separate being were the immediate 
object of the human intellect after the fashion of the ontologists, no metaphysics 
would be possible. The knower would be identical with the object known and as 
a separate substance would not be able to extend the knowledge to anything else. 
Immediate knowledge of separate substance is definitely excluded by the 
Aristotelian conception of the science of being qua being. Metaphysics has to 
take its origin from sensible things. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Against that deep Aristotelian background the text of the concluding section 
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of Epsilon’s first chapter may now be approached. The philosophy of nature deals 
with things that are not separate from matter. Having in their nature maiter, which 
is the principle of change from one form to another, these things are essentially 
mobile. Natural philosophy may accordingly be regarded as a theoretical science 
that ireats of things that are both material and changeable. Mathematics, also a 
theoretica! science, deals at least in some of its branches with objects that are 
taken as immobile and separate from sensible matter (Metaphysics, 
6.1.1025b34—1026a10). No explanation of this mathematical immobility and sep- 
aration is given here, but other places in Aristotle show how he can say it is evi- 
dent. Mathematics takes quantitative objects, such as points, lines, surfaces, geo- 
metrical solids, and discrete numbers in abstraction from the sensible qualities of 
the substances in which they are inherent, and treats of them in this ey as though 
they were separate and immobile objecis.!! 

_ So far Aristotle seems to experience little trouble with his Platonically 
trained audience. He could take for granted that they acquiesced in mathematical 
objects of that kind. But with regard to things higher than the mathematical order, 
his approach is more cautious: “Now if there is something eternal and immobile 
and separate, knowledge about it evidently pertains to theoretical science, yet not 
indeed to natural science (for natural science is about certain mobile things) nor 
to mathematics, but to a science prior to both” (6.1.1026ai0—13). Aristotle is . 
clear in asserting that the object of this higher science is meant to be outside the 
cognitive activity of the human knower, for it is projected as something eternal - 
that is already there to be contemplated. It will be the object of a theoretical sci- 
ence, therefore, just as is the case with the philosophy of nature and with mathe- 
matics. The notion of “eternal” recalls the introduction of the science in book 
Alpha (2.982b28~-983a10) as a science of the divine, in the context of mythology 
and religious belief. To this is added the philosophical descriptions of immobile 
- and separate. The object of the science is placed above the fleeting world of mor- 
tals and above the notion of something that has to be taken together with its mat- 
ter. Accordingly it is an object that is divine, incorporeal, and unchangeable. | 

The text in Epsilon then goes on to say that “all the causes have to be eter- 
nal, but these most of all; for they are causes of the observable instances of things 
divine” (6.1026al6—18). Knowledge of cause had been equated with knowledge 
of the universal in the passage of book Alpha (1.98 1al5—30). The ordinary univer- 
sal was a stable and permanent object in all its instances. Knowledge of it was in 
consequence the awareness of an object that transcended time. To that extent the 
object was eternal. Highest of all in the scale of causality, however, were the caus- 
es that kept the heavenly bodies in eternal motion. For that reason they were eter- 
nal in the highest degree. Transcendence of time, the hallmark of the divine in 
contrast to the mortal, was in this way placed in the general context of universal- 
ity. The implication would be that as scientific knowledge is knowledge in terms 


11 See Hippocrates G. Apostle, Aristotle's Philosophy of Mathematics, (Chicago: 
- University of Chicago Press, 1952), 1-17; 131-134. 
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of the universal, knowledge about the divine causes would be the most universal 
knowledge of all. That conclusion is presumed to follow, as the text proceeds to 
show that if the divine is to be found anywhere it is to be seen in the nature of sep- 
arate and immobile substance, and that the most honored type of philosophy 
should be about the most honored genus of things. Even the wording suggests 
here that a contrast is felt between an object that is a particular genus of being, 
and the notion of a science that has the highest type of universality. 

This latter point, however, is reserved for treatment in an aporia. The conclu- 
sion immediately drawn is that there are three kinds of theoretical philosophy, 
namely mathematical, natural, and theological. The designation “theological” fol- 
lows obviously enough from the way the object of the science has just been equat- 
ed with the divine.!? It was insinuated pointedly enough in Aristotle’s remarks in 
the opening chapters of book Alpha. But now it is explained philosophically in 
terms of separate and immobile substance. However, only here and in the paral- 
lel section of book Kappa is the science explicitly called “theological.” It is not 
named “theology.” In Aristotle, the term theologia (Meteorologica, 2.1.353a35) 
does occur, but in the meaning of the Greek mythologies. Similarly “theologians” 
(Metaphysics, 3.4.1000a9; 12.4.1071b27; 10.1075b26; 14.4.1091a34) is used for 
the mythologists. Explicit testimonials on the reasons why the designation “theo- 
logical” did not endure are lacking. Aristotle’s specific designation in the present 
passage was “the primary philosophy,’ because it was specified by the primary 
instance of being. The title that became established in Peripatetic tradition was 
“metaphysics,” a designation that has been traced back to as early as the third cen- 
tury B.c., but which is not found in Aristotle’s own writings. It remains to this day 
the commonly accepted title for the science.'? 

In the wording of book Epsilon (1.1026a23) the aporia is introduced with the 
causal connective gar. The reason implied seems to be the difficulty involved in 
regarding the divine both as the highest type of being and at the same time as the 
most universal object of all. This objection would arise spontaneously when the 
object of the science was envisaged as residing in a specific nature (phusei, a20) 
and as constituting a definite genus (genos, a21). In that regard the insistence on 
the character of the object as divine and most exalted called for justification. The 
insistence was necessary because somebody could raise the objection that this 
explanation did not show clearly whether the science in question is universal in 


12 On the theological aspect of preceding Greek philosophy, see Werner W. Jaeger, The 
Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947). 

13. On the third century B.C. origin of this title, see Hans Reiner, "Die Entstehung und 
urspriingliche Bedeutung des Namens Metaphysik," Zeitschrift fiir philosophische 
Forschung, VU (1954), 235, and "Die Entstehung der Lehre vom bibliothekarischen 
Ursprung des Namens Metaphysik," /bid., IX (1955), 77-99. The hypothesis that the 

- title is editorial dates only from Johann G. Buhley in a paper published in 1788. But 
there is not enough evidence to assign the coining of the term to any particular 
Peripatetic of the third century B.C., though Reiner suggests Eudemus of Rhodes. 
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its sweep or whether it is “about a particular genus and one particular nature” 
(a24-25). The alternatives were stated by Aristotle himself as sharply and as con- 
cisely as they were by Natorp and Jaeger in the modern era. The solution was 
based upon the primary status just accorded the science that dealt with separate 
and immobile substance. Its object thereby was the highest type of being, the type 
that specified the science of being qua being in book Gamma (2.1003bI6—17) and 
was the object upon which the other instances depended and through which they 
were called beings. Likewise in book Alpha elatton (1.993b24—31) the other 
instances had being and truth through causal dependence upon the eternal princi- 
ples that had being in its supreme degree. So in describing the science as the “pri- 
mary philosophy” in this present text of book Epsilon, Aristotle is locating its uni- 
versality in the primary status of its cbject, separate substance. He thereby gives 
the answer to the suggested question about why he had insisted so strongly upon 
the divine character of its specifying object, the character that assured its prima- 
cy and thereby its universal coverage. 

In the parallel passage in book Kappa (7.1064b6), however, the connecting 
particle is de giving the adversative sense of “but” or “now.” That means it is 
understood as an objection to what has just been said, instead of the positive rea- 
son why the preceding statement had been made. If Kappa is taken as a later com- 
pendium of the contents of books Beta, Gamma, and Epsilon, made after those 
books had been established in their present order, it is not hard to see that in the 
interval a familiarity with the main philosophical problem here involved may 


"have taken attention away from the sequence in which the thought had originally 


developed, and focused attention on the doctrinal issue only. Then the aporia 
would be understood as voicing a possible objection to the doctrine itself, instead 
of giving the reason for Aristotle’s insistence on the function of the divine in 
explaining the object of metaphysics. The textual tradition seems firm for both 
passages, with no sufficient reason for rejecting either. If the situation kas to be 
explained by the hypothesis of a very early emendation, the more difficult of the 
two readings would be that of Epsilon. In consequence it would have the prefer- 
ence for being retained. The more customary role of an aporia as an objection 
against a preceding doctrine, rather than as giving the cause for a statement that 
had just been made, would have occasioned the change. Yet the richer meaning of 
Epsilon’s reading in showing the development of Aristotle’s thought upon the 
issue would be an added incentive to allow its reading to stand as it is. 

In any case, the philosophical doctrine itself is clear. After a parenthetical 
remark that even in the mathematical sciences there cannot be the same type of 
treatment in particular branches and in a science covering mathematical objects 
universally, book Epsilon (1.1026a25—27) proceeds to explain how the case is dif- 
ferent with the primary philosophy. The difference between the two kinds of treat- 
ment in mathematics is given as a reason why one might expect a parallel distinc- 
tion on other levels of scientific knowledge. A mathematical model, the inference 
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seems to-be, cannot be adopted here. A universal mathematics does not offer any 
primary nature that would be the cause of the quantitative aspects in all other 
things. If then there is no other substance besides those constituted by nature, that 
is, those composed of matter and form, the philosophy of nature will be primary 
science. No reason is given in the text for this assertion. Implicit seems to be the 
consideration that the philosophy of nature treats of sensible things from the 
viewpoint of their substantial principles, matter and form, and that substance is 
primary in regard to all the accidents, including quantity by which the mathemat- 
ical sciences are specified. Quantitative principles cannot give a science a higher 
ranking than do substantial ones, despite the way in which matter as a substantial 
principle leaves the sensible thing a mobile being. But if there is immobile sub- 
stance, the philosophy just listed (6.1.1026a23) as the most desirable of the theo- 
retical sciences will be prior to natural philosophy and will be primary philoso- 
phy. It will also be universal by reason of this primary status, and will thereby 
have the task of dealing theoretically with being qua being, both with its nature 
and with the attributes that belong to it, qua being. The presentation of the doc- 
trine in book Kappa follows the same line of thought, expressly calling the sepa- 
tate and immobile substance a nature (phusis, 7.1064b1 1), and saying that the sci- 
ence dealing with it is prior to natural philosophy and universal in virtue of that 
priority (b13-14). 
There need not be the least doubt that in these passages the supergeneric uni- 
‘versality of being rests upon the priority of separate substance in regard to all 
other instances of being. When anything whatever is called a being, the notion 
‘predicated of it will thereby be the nature of separate substance. But the second- 
ary instance is not thereby identified even generically with the nature of separate 
substance, as already noted. The predication of being involves only the relation 
the thing has to that primary nature. Every nature, insofar as it can be thought 
about and spoken about, exhibits the stability and consistency that give it its rela- 
tion to separate substance. The relation is not something superadded as an acci- 
dent over and above the thing’s own nature. That would leave only a union of two 
_ univocal notions. Rather, a sensible nature just in itself has the stability to make 
it what it is, and thereby to exhibit in itself the feature that is present as a nature 
in separate substance only. In this way the concept of being, when taken simply, 
is not a univocal concept, but is multisignificant according to the various degrees 
and manners in which it is realized in things. But it remains the one concept, and 
refers to one and the same nature just as “healthy” and “medical” are single 
notions referring in each case to an identical nature. In corresponding fashion the 
being of the separate substances is the nature referred to in every predication of 
being. That is what is meant by Aristotle’s stand that the science specified by sep- 
arate substance is the science that treats universally of all beings. 
Quite obviously, this involves two different patterns for universality in 
Aristotle. We are naturally tempted to ask why he did not state plainly that this 
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was the case. The Greek commentators accepted the situation as one in which a 
primary instance could be called universal on account of the causal influence it 
exercised upon all the others. Pseudo—Alexander explicitly contrasted the two 
types of universality, one by being predicated of many things, the other by 
dependence upon a common source. He suggested that people are accustomed to 
call the latter type universal, and that Aristotle was just following that custom.'* 
It is hard to find any basis for this conjecture. The term "universal" was new with 
Aristotle. There is no evidence that a tradition of its use for denominating things 
from a common cause had existed. There is no entry for the term in book Delta 
of the Metaphysics, though the notion is treated as one of the ways in which a 
"whole" can be had (26.1023b29-32). In book Delta Aristotle was concerned with 
philosophical terms already in common circulation rather than with any of his 
own coinage. The lack of a deliberate confrontation of the two kinds of universal- 
ity with each other, therefore, need not be too surprising. 

Universality by way of reference to a primary nature, in fact, fitted neatly 
enough under book Delta’s conception of universality in general. Each of the 
instances was severally “being” or “healthy” or “medical.” Further, quite as the 
predication of “man” in the case of Socrates and Plato did not identify the one 
individual with the other, so predication through reference to a primary instance 
did not identity any of the secondary instances with the primary instance, which 
was the nature in question. The instances, including the primary one, were that 
nature only severally, one by one in turn. So “healthy” predicated of exercise or 
of nutritious food, did not make the nature of either be the nature of the quality in 
the living organism. Correspondingly, when “being” was predicated through ref- 
erence to the nature of separate substance, it did not make any of its secondary 
instances a separate substance. “Being” pertained to all its instances only sever- 
~ ally, one by one. The difference was in the type of concept respectively involved 
in the two ways of being universal. Where the notion was univocal, as in “tree” or 
“dog,” the same plant or animal nature was found uniformly in all the instances. 
But where the notion adapted itself spontaneously to different natures on account 
of their reference to another and primary nature, the nature of each remained what 
it was. The notion itself was multisignificant in bearing. That was the way things 
were in reality, as Aristotle saw them. He was not deducing this explanation a pri- 
ori from some primitively known idea of being. For him the things themselves 
were that way and had inherently that order of primary and secondary instances. 
In that way they were known by the human mind. 

In that multisignificant way, then, being is a nature. It is repeatedly called by 


14 See Alexander of Aphrodisias, Jn Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentaria, ed. Michael 
Hayduck (Berlin: Reimer, 1891), I, 1.661.36-39. The Aristotelian katholou applied 
to all the instances in a group. There does not seem to be anything to indicate that it 
was applied first to the generic universality, and only later to the supergeneric type. 
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Aristotle a nature (phusis) that is identical with separate substance. Yet because of 
the multisignificance it does not identify the natures of its secondary instances 
with the primary instance when it is predicated of them. It allows the secondary 
instances to be understood as beings because of the reference their own natures 
have to the nature of the primary instance. It is a reference that their natures have 
inherently, and that is implicitly known when they are first encountered by the 
human mind as stable objects for thought and discussion. But explicit acquain- 
tance with the reason why they are beings comes about only after prolonged meta- 
physical study and reasoning. 

These rather intricate considerations have been necessary in order to cope 
with the difficulties that still arise in regard to Aristotle’s way of locating the spec- 
ifying object of metaphysics. His explanation still gives the impression to some 
readers that his doctrine does not allow metaphysics to begin with the being first 
known in sensible substance. A careful understanding of being as a multisignifi- 
cant object is therefore required in order to see how the study of its secondary 
instances can lead to knowledge of its primary instance. From the start that object 
is genuinely being, and does not demand prior knowledge of separate substance 
in order to be known as being. All it requires is sufficient stability to function as 
an object of intellectual consideration. The way is thereby open to reasoning to 
the first cause of the stability. Immediate knowledge of being in its own nature as 
in separate substance would be a suicidal conception of metaphysics for Aristotle, 
since its own intrinsic perfection would exclude knowledge of any other instance 
of being.!> The multisignificance of the notion of being allows the primary 
instance to specify the science that deals with it, and at the same time enables the 
science to have its starting point in secondary instances. The alieged confusion: 
here arises from attempts at projecting the being of separate substance and the 
being of sensible substance after the fashion of univocal notions realized in the 
same way in ail their instances, instead of as a single multisignificant object of 
consideration. The foregoing observations are necessary for meeting the charges 
that separate substance as the nature of being would make every instance of it a 
separate substance, and would not allow metaphysics to begin its reasoning from 
sensible things. Understocd correctly, however, Aristotle is fully consistent in 
maintaining that the science of a particular nature, separate substance, is univer- 
sally the science of being qua being. Definitely “separate substance” is not there- 
by predicated of secondary instances when they are called beings. 

The way the muliisignificance of the notion of being functions may be more 
clearly seen if our original knowledge of it is kept in mind. Our intellect first 
grasps being in sensible things. Each thing in the sensible world presents itself 
with a fixity of meaning that makes it known as a being. But it does not present 


15 See Metaphysics, 12.9.1074b18-35, for the reasons why an Aristotelian separate sub- 
stance cannot know anything outside itself. 
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itself at all as a separate substance. The two notions, accordingly, are not exactly 
the same. The original notion adapts itself easily enough to accidents, changes, 
privations, negations, and finally in metaphysics to separate substances. The 
notion is simple, yet adaptable. That inherent adaptability is what distinguishes a 
multisignificant notion from the univocal type of concepts. The concepts of the 
natures of the various instances of being are univocal. Even the notion of “sepa- 
rate substance” is formed as a univocal concept. The univocal concepts such as 
“tree” or “horse” arise from our seeing an identical nature in a number of differ- 
ent instances. We do not see immediately any instances whatever of separate sub- 
stances. We do not have the means of immediately grasping a universal in their 
regard. We take our notion of substance, seen univocally in sensible substances as 
a universal, and apply it to supersensible things through negation of the differen- 
tia “sensible.” How the separate substances are differentiated from each other _ 
escapes our knowledge. But “separate substance” is a nature (phusin tina mian, 
6.1.1026a25) and is characterized by Aristotle as a genus (a24—25). “Being,” on 
the other hand, is supergeneric and multisignificant. The predication of the one 
- concept, in consequence, is not the predication of the other. A sensible substance 
or accident is a being, but it is not a separate form. Fhe two notions are different 
- —the one multisignificant and other univocal — in our conception of separate form 
through our denial of the differentia “sensible” in the generic notion of sub- 
stance. 16 | 
From these considerations one may also see why Aristotle can say that a thing 
and its being are really identical, and that it is more advantageous in metaphysi- 
cal treatment not to make even a conceptual distinction between them. A thing’s 
being is the inherent fixity of its nature, no different from the nature itself; and 
known by the same act of intellection (6.1.1025blI7—18) in the original grasp of 
the thing by the human mind. The nature of being itself can then be shown 
through metaphysical: reasoning to be located in separate substance only. 
Distinguished in this way from being that is identical with sensibie things, it 1s 2 
univocal notion of something different from the natures of those things. It is no 
longer regarded as the multisignificant object universally common to all things 
sensible as well as separate. The use of distinct univocal concepts for the natures 
of substance and accidents and for the natures of sensible and supersensible 
things hinders the intellect’s grasp of being as a multisignificant object found pri- 
marily in separate substance as a nature, yet in lesser degrees in all other things. 
The required inclusion of them all in the one multisignificant concept of being is 
therefore furthered by not insisting upon a conceptual distinction between being 
and thing in sensible objects. The “nature of being” always means separate sub- 


16 A survey and critical discussion of the evidence concerning Aristotle's alleged 
changes in his treatment of words with focal meaning and with analogy may be found 
in Walter Leszl, Logic and Metaphysics in Aristotle (Padua: Editrice Antenore 1970), 
329-372. 
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stance, and we conceive “substance” as a category. “Being” means, in contrast, 
either separate substance as the primary instance, or else as a secondary instance 
any other object that by reason of its fixity has a relation of one kind or another 
to that primary instance. If one wishes to call that contrast a conceptual distinc- 
tion, there is no intrinsic ground for objecting. But it conjures up the model of two 
distinct univocal notions, such as in the case of “body” and “animate.” In Aristotle 
it gave occasion for facing the aperia that a science specified by a particular 
nature could not be the universal science of being qua being. Today it still makes 
critics see an impossibility in the Aristotelian stand that metaphysics in treating 
universally of all beings is the science of separate substance. In a word, concep- 
tuai distinction between being and thing in Aristotle should not be insisted upon 
unless his notion of multisignificance has first been carefully explained. Apart 
from that explanation, it is more advantageous in metaphysics not to speak of a 
conceptual distinction between a thing and its being. 

All this, of course, arises from the Greek conception of being as the stable 
and permanent in contrast to becoming and changing. There the notion of being 
is that of having existence, the situation is different. A being is that which exists. 
In the Judeo Christian and Islamic perspectives, the existence of finite things had 
to be received from something else, and ultimately from a first efficient cause. In 
this way existence was different from the nature of any finite thing. Existence was 
a nature in the first efficient cause alone. It was outside the nature of any finite 
thing, and when received by the thing it remained distinct from it. For Aquinas the 
distinction was real. The existerice of things was known through judgment, while 
their natures were known through conceptualization. The result was that exis- 
tence, even as subsistent in God, could not specify a human science. Existence 
was not known in the manner of a nature, even though it was a nature in its pri- 
mary instance. In saying that metaphysics was the science of common being, or 
of being qua being, one was not saying that it had God as its specifying object. 
The specifying object had to include all else.'’ 

Yet in spite of this vast difference between the two conceptions of meta- 
physics, Aristotelian principles and methods find a surprisingly exact application 
in Aquinas. Both start their metaphysical reasoning from sensible things known 
through cognitional identity with the knower and grasped in cognitional priority 
as things existent in themselves. Both reason in terms of actuality and potentiali- 
ty to being as a subsistent nature, that is, to pure actuality. But for Aquinas pure 
actuality is existence subsistent in itself and unlimited by any finite form. It is 
unique and omnipotent, a creator, knowing and provident in regard to every detail 


17 See Prologue to St. Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, 
trans. John P. Rowan (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1961; South Bend, Ind.: Dumb Ox 
Books). I, 2. On the application to it of the Heideggerian designation ontotheo- 
logisch, see Hermann Weidemann, Metaphysik und Sprache (Munich: Alber, 1975), 
38-39, 176-169. 
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in creatures, and capable of all the love and care revealed in the sacred Scriptures. 
For Aristotle, in contrast, pure actuality is finite form, open to plurality, closed in 
itself in its cognition, incapable of creation or providence or interest in anything 
outside itself. The potentiality that it excludes by being purely actual is matter, 

_while for Aquinas the potentiality excluded is that of any finite nature or essence 
whatever. | . 

Yet despite these shattering contrasts, the Aristotelian metaphysics can serve 
in admirable fashion the philosophical understanding of the revealed truths as 
undertaken by the medieval thinkers. When the Aristotelian procedure is trans- 
posed into an existential key, the steps follow in the same order but produce a rad- 
ically different experience. They lead to pure actuality in each case, but actuality 
of a very different kind. In the one case the actuality is form, in the other case it 
is existence. The same score is being read, but the notes have a different reso- 
nance. Aristotle’s highest conception of being qua actual, namely separate sub-— 
stance, would still be something potential for Aquinas. It would still be in poten- 
 tiality to its existence. Aristotle’s glowing and enthusiastic description of the life 

' of separate substance in Book Lambda can well be carried over into the thought 
of Aquinas, but its quiet exultation would be transformed into the existential rap- 
ture of beholding subsistent existence. ; 

If you ask what accounts for the profound difference between these two ways 
of metaphysical procedure in parallel steps from the same external sensible things 
as starting points, the answer is to be found in book Epsilon’s first chapter. For 
Aristotle, what a thing is and that it is are known by the same type of intellection, 
while for Aquinas the one is known through conceptualization, the other through 
judgment. For Aristotle, the composition found in sensible things is the composi- 
tion of form with matter, either on the substantial or the accidental level. For 

_ Aquinas it is also — and in the context of metaphysics, principally -- the composi- 
tion of existence with thing. Thirdly, for Aristotle the nature of being is seen in 
separate form. For Aquinas the nature of Pale is located in subsistent existence, 
unique and infinite. 

Aristotle's stand on these three items is what locks his metaphysical proce- 
dure into the course it takes in his treatises. It is the keystone that holds the rest 

_ of the structure in place and gives it its logical sequence and consistency. It makes 
the procedure distinctively Aristotelian, in contrast to the Neoplatonic and 

Scholastic uses of this philosophy in the development of their own characteristic 
doctrines. A close understanding of it enables the reader to appreciate the depth 
and versatility of the Stagirite's thought, and at the same time to see how 
Aristotelian metaphysics can be always used for inspiration and guidance in one's 
own personal thinking. It brings one into direct contact with reality, and allows 
reality itself to beckon one on to new thought and to original philosophy. The two 
bases of the arch will remain sensible things and divine being. Yet the keystone 
that holds the different parts of the reasoning together will vary with one's histor- 
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ical approach, in full accord with post modern hermeneutical norms. But our debt 
to Arisotle will be unmistakeable, as it is with Plotinus and St. Thomas. 
Acquaintance with the tenets of the first chapter of book Epsilon wil! explain the 
reason why. . 

This painstaking and undoubtedly wearisome discussion of Aristotle’s over- 
all conception of universality has been necessary for a correct understanding of 
the closing paragraph of Epsilon’s first chapter. What is at stake is Aristotle’s pro- 
jection of the primary philosophy as truly a science. Modern commentators have 
been exasperated at the way in that paragraph the primary instance of being is 
regarded as both universal and particular. The primary instance is located in a par- 
ticular nature ofa definite kind, namely separate substance. Yet that particular and 
definite nature is made the universal nature of being qua being. Hence many able 
writers dismiss this closing paragraph of Epsilon’s first chapter as expressing a 
glaring contradiction, while others see in it an amaigam of clashing opinions suc- 
cessively adapted by Aristotle in different chronological periods of his develop- 
ment. 

The impasse arises, one may readily see, from the radically different views 
of universality that are found respectively in Aristotle and in modern linguistic 
analysis. The differences require careful and incisive explanation at the approach 
to the relevant chapter in book Epsilon. In modern logical analysis a universal 
applies in strictly equal fashion to each of its instances. It does not admit graded 
understanding for its various occurrences. For Aristotle, on the contrary, a notion 
that is truly universal may apply to its instances loosely and for the most part, as 
it does in the practical sciences. Further, and most importantly in the present con- 
text, the universal object may for Aristotle be found in its own nature solely in the 
primary instance, while it is truly shared by al] the other instances in secondary 
fashion and in graded meaning. This profound difference in the acceptance of 
universality has made the foregoing detailed study imperative for understanding 
Epsilon’s conception of the primary philosophy as truly a science and as the high- 
est of the sciences. 
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Z I (English Translation) 


1028a10 Being is predicated in a number of senses, as we determined earlier in 


al5 


a20 


a25 


a30 


a35 


1028b1 


our treatise on multiple significations; for it means, on the one hand, 
“what is” or a “this,” and on the other hand quantity, or quality, or any 


. one of the rest of things predicated in that way. But while being is pred- 


icated in this variety of senses, it is clear that among them “what is,” 
which means ousia, / is primary. For when we say what kind of thing 
this thing is, we say that it is either good or bad, but not that it is three 
cubits long or that it is a person. But when we say what it is, we do not 
say white or warm or three cubits long, but a person or god. The other 
predicates are said to be because some are quantifying characteristics 
of what is in this latter way, others are its qualities, others its affections, 
others something else of like / sort. For that reason one might even 
bring up a difficulty about whether walking or being healthy or sitting 
is each of them a being or not a being, and likewise in the case of any- 
one of the other predicates of similar type; for none of them is either 
self-subsistent or able to be separated from the ousia, but rather, if any- 
thing, what is walking and what is sitting and what / is healthy belong 
among beings. These latter, rather, are seen to have being for the rea- 
son that there in something, their definite substrate (this is the ousia or 
singular thing) that is seen within that kind of predicate; for “good” 
and “sitting” are not predicated without it. It is clear, then, that through 
/ this predicate each also of those others is, so that what primarily is, 
and not just is in some way but absolutely is, will have to be ousia. 
“Primary,” indeed, is predicated in a number of senses. 
Nevertheless ousia is altogether primary, in notion and in knowledge 
and in times for no one of the other predicates is separate, but it alone | 
is; and in notion this / one is primary (for necessarily the notion of 
ousia is present within the notion of each); and we think that we then 
know each thing best when we understand what a person or what fire 
is, rather than its quantity or its quality or its whereabouts, for even of 
these latter we know each one when / we understand what quantity is 
or what quality is. And indeed the problem under inquiry of old as well 
as now and always, and always facing difficulty — the problem what 
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- being is — is this, what ousia is (for some say that this [being] is one, 
others that it is more than one, with some saying / that the things are 
limited, others unlimited). Consequently for us also the greatest and 
primary and so to say the only task is to investigate what being in this 
sense is. 


1 For the excision of this parenthesis, see note in Jaeger’s text. 
2 Cf. Metaphysics 4.2.1004a6-9. 
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Chapter 5 


Ousia 


The topic of book Zeta is referred to elsewhere in the Aristotelian 
Metaphysics as ousia.' Following upon the macrocosmic overview of the range 
and nature of being that was given in books Gamma and Epsilon, book Zeta sets 
its lens on the substance of sensible things, the humble things from which the 
whole metaphysical inquiry started. The being that was immediately encountered 
in these sensible objects, substantial and accidental, led to the positing of super- 
sensible substance and to a science that dealt with it. On Aristotle’s premises of 
the real identity of the thing with its being, and of the eternity of the cosmic 
processes, this way to separate substance as the specifying object of the universal 
- science of being qua being followed in strictly logical sequence. The jump to sep- 
arate substance, though, was made here prior to any careful investigation of the 
internal constitution of sensible substance from the viewpoint of its being. The 
jump, apparently, could be made without hindrance at this stage. 

The result, however, is none too satisfactory for visualizing mentally the way 
the being of separate substance can function as the being that is predicated uni- 
versally of all other instances of things that are. The nature of being was the 
nature of the separate substances. There was no intrinsic distinction between the 
~ two objects. Yet “being” was predicated of all the secondary instances, while 
“separate substance” was predicated of none of them. None of them was a sepa- 
rate substance, though all of them were beings. “Separate substance,” moreover, 
was used like a univocal concept, while “being” was multisignificant.? If being 
and thing were as identical with each other as Aristotle claims they are, how could 
the nature of separate substance be predicated only of supersensible beings, while 
their being was predicated in varying ways of all other things? 

Aristotle had used the examples of “healthy” and “medical” to show how in 
1 See Metaphysics, 9.1.1045b27-32. The topic was sketched rapidly in the second 

chapter of book Gamma, but the reference here seems to bear on the more extensive 

treatment given it throughout book Zeta. 
2 On “focal reference” as the most convenient phrase for designating this multisignifi- 

cance, see G. E. L. Owen’s paper cited supra, ch. 4, n. 18. 
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fact the nature predicated could be found only in a primary instance, while the 
natures of the secondary instances were different natures. The predication was 
made solely on the basis of the various relations the secondary instances had to 
the nature of the primary instance. That was the way the things were in reality, and 
that was the way the predication was in fact made. The case seemed as simple as 
that. 

There is, nevertheless, an annoying difference between the illustrations of 
“healthy” and “medical” on the one hand, and on the other hand the situation they 
are asked to explain in regard to “being” The way in which the secondary 
instances of “healthy” are related to the healthy disposition of a bodily organism 
are readily apparent. You can see right away that nutritious food causes it, that 
exercise preserves it, that color is a sign of it. Similarly the way the secondary 
instances of “medical” function in the practice of medical art can easily be seen. 
But how the secondary instances of being are related to the separate substances is 
not at all so evident. When “being” is understood in the ancient Greek philosoph- 
ical manner of remaining so and so, the reference to separate substance is by no 
means apparent. One can see how the stability of the universe as a whole is caused 
by the way it is held together by separate substance as the final cause of all cos- 
mic motion. But how that is brought into the predication when one says that a tree 
or a stone is a being, is difficuit to grasp. The ordinary person, in making that 
predication, does not have separate substance in mind in the way one is thinking 
of human health when making the assertion that cooked spinach is healthy. In the 
two Aristotelian illustrations you know what the primary instance is, before you 
relate the secondary instances to it. But in the Aristotelian explanation of beings 
the primary instance — separate substance — need not at all be known by people 
who have no hesitation in saying that plants and animals and humans are beings.? 


It is difficult to see how a stick or a stone or a size or a quality or a relation is so 


and so because of some reference it has to separate substance. 

Real difficulty, then, is encountered in the effort to see how the secondary 
instances of being are related to separate substance in such a way that when you 
are calling them beings you are making the predication in virtue of their reference 
to that primary instance. How, one may ask, does the multisignificant notion of 
being adapt itself to the ordinary things of the sensible universe when in its own 
nature it signifies the being of separate substance? How is there any inherent ref- 
erence of sensible things to separate substance in our everyday predication of 


3 "Being" is described by the OED. 2nd ed., s.v., 4A, as "the widest term applicable to 
all objects of sense or thought, material or immaterial." This would mean that it is 
understood as anything that can be perceived, imagined, or thought of. Liddell and 
Scott, Greek English Lexicon, s.v. onta, phrases the meaning as "the things which 
actually exist," as though the Greeks in fact conceived beings in reference to exis- 
tence. But for Aristotle "that a thing is" was identical with "what it is." 
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being in regard to the things around us, and how does it function in allowing us 
to say that a tree is a being or that a stone is a being? 

Those are the questions we might ask when we turn our attention to the way 
sensible substance, known immediately in our intellectual cognition, functions in 
regard to the color and size and relations to which it gives being. An understand- 
ing of this role may be of help to us in probing the manner in which secondary 
instances of being are brought into reference to their absolutely primary instance. 
At least Aristotle explicitly states early in book Zeta that we have to examine 
“whether there is any separate substance besides the sensible ones, and why it is 
and how it is, or whether there is none, having first sketched in outline what sub- 
stance is” (2.1028b30-32). Sensible substances are regarded as obvious for that 
outline. Upon their composition, accordingly, the philosophical lens is focused in 
microscopic scrutiny. 

Referring back to Delta, book Zeta commences with the assertion that being 
is multisignificant. The reason is that sometimes being means what a thing is, in 
the sense of a "this" (tode ti). The meaning of "what" in this sentence is restrict- 
ed by the explicative kai in the Greek to the first of the Aristotelian categories, 
namely ousia. The reason, quite obviously, is. that this opening chapter of Zeta 
will go on to show that one must also know what each of the cther categories is 
(1.1028bi-2). Later (4.1030al7—27) the notion of "what a thing is" will be shown 
to apply primarily to the first category, and in secondary fashion to the other cat- 
egories and even to not being, quite as the predication of being had been 
explained in book Gamma (2.1003b5--10). Zeta (1.1028a13-31) goes on to 
~ emphasize this gradated order for being. Under the accidents such as color and 
size, it explains, lies something that is bounded off (orismenon, a27), there in 
itself, and separate from any sustaining subject. Quite as one comes to the end of 
one's property on reaching the fence that bounds it off, the passage seems to 
imply, so the sensible thing's substance is something bounded off and definite. In 
this basic sense of being, what the thing is is a tree, a horse, a human person. It is 
an individual thing, in the full meaning of that expression. That is what is usual- 
ly intended when one asserts that something sensible is a being. 

This way of leading to substance may at first hearing sound suspiciously like 
Locke's caricature of the sensible world supported by a great elephant, the ele- 
phant by a broad backed tortoise, and the tortoise by something one knows not 
what.’ Aristotle is speaking here as though one first knows the coloz, size, shape, 
and other such characteristics of a sensible thing, and then looks for something 
else underneath them all and supporting them, something that one does not imme- 
diately see or feel but merely infers. This mysterious something would then be 


4 John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 2.23.2, ed. Peter H. 
Nidditch (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), 295—296. 
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postulated as requiring nothing else to support it. That is the way the situation 
would appear to anyone viewing the situation in this passage through Lockean 
eyes. Yet a bit of close attention to the Aristotelian text is sufficient to dispel that 
misunderstanding. The text explicitly states that the substance "manifests itself 
(1.1028a28) within the notion of the accident that is predicated. You could not be 
aware of the accident without thereby being immediately aware of the substance 
in which it inheres. You could not know the accident "white" without knowing 
immediately a thing that was white. The very notion of an accident would be 
impossible without including the notion of a substance in which it inhered.” The 
notion of just "seated" contains the notion of someone who is sitting down. An 
accident could not be thought of or spoken about apart from the substance that 
sustains it.° 

All this is philosophically poles apart from the manner in which substance 
and accident have been usually understood in modern philosophy from the time 
of Locke on. Yet for understanding Aristotle’s account of ousia the difference 
between the two radically different approaches is crucial. For Locke what is 
known directly and immediately will be the primary actualities, such as size and 
shape and hardness. In his approach, as in the general Cartesian context, the 
immediate object of human cognition is placed in human ideas. From one’s own 
ideas one has to reason to the nature and existence of sensible things. There is no 
immediate cognitive grasp of a sensible thing in itself. For Aristotle, on the con- 


5 Aristotle (Metaphysics, 7.1.1028a35-36) emphasizes this priority of substance to 
accident in saying that the notion (Jogos) of substance has to be contained within the 
notion of an accident. 

6 On the difficulties here, see W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Metaphysics (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1948), II. 160-161. The difficulties become greater when 
approached in terms of whether or not a strict definition in today's sense is demand- 
ed, namely "whether an actual definition or whether a simple reference to (the) sub- 
stance would suffice" — Notes on Book Zeta of Arisiotie’s Metaphysics, by Myles 
Burnyeat and others (Oxford: Sub faculty of Philosophy, 1979), 5—6. If the Greek 
term Jogos is understood here merely in the sense of notion or concept, this difficul- 
ty need not arise. The Cartesian requirement of clear and distinct ideas for a defini- 
tion is not Aristotelian. The notion of an accident cannot be made "clear and distinct" 
in the way the Cartesian starting points for philosophy are envisaged. An Aristotelian 
"accident" confuses the two aspects in the one notion, namely the aspect of the mod- 
ification with the aspect of the thing modified. The two aspects are distinguished by 
philosophical analysis and then expressed in distinction from each other. But as orig- 
inally grasped they are fused together. For Aristotle that is the way perceptible things 
are, and our concepts have to conform to them. The Lockean procedure, on the other 
hand, tries to understand the qualities as existent apart from an underlying substance, 
thereby turning each accident into an Aristotelian substance that exists in its own self. 
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trary, the knower becomes and is in the actuality of the cognition the thing known. 
It is the sensible thing itself, a substance modified by accidents, that is directly 
and immediately known. The accidents also are known immediately and directly, 
but as in the substance. 

In this direct and immediate cognition, moreover, a gradation in being is at 
once apparent to the knower. The person who is seated or who is six feet tall, the 
cooked fish that is white and warm, and the living animal that is healthy, all are 
seen to have being in a greater or higher degree than the kind of being that is rec- 
ognized for those accidents. We much more readily acknowledge that each of 
those substances is a being. In compariscn, an effort has to be made in order to 
say that position or height or color or warmth or health are beings (1.1028a13-—7). 
That is the way the multisignificant notion of being appears to the knower in the 
thing itself, in the cognitional identity of knower with thing known. The differ- 
ence of rank in being is directly and immediately seen in the external thing. Of 
the two grades in being, that of the substance is clearly seen to be the higher. In 
relation to the being of the accidents, it is at once recognized as obviously the pri- 
mary grade of bemg in the sensible thing, and as being that is meant in independ- 
ent fashion and not in some lesser way. It is not being that is had in virtue of some 
stronger type of being, in the way an accident has to require something else of 
which it is a modification. Substance, rather, has being of itself (kath' auto, 
1028a23), insofar as it does not have to contain within itself the notion of any 
other kind of being in order to be what it is. From this viewpoint it may be 
described in English as self-contained, or in Latin as per se. An accident, on the 
contrary, has to allow the notion of substance to be contained in its own notion. 
It is not something that is complete just in itself. 

Against the background of Aristotle’s generai conception of being as some- 
thing stable in contrast to becoming and change, the priority of substance to acci- 
dents can be readily understood. A sensible thing has to be a metal, a plant, or an 
animal, before it can be considered as having the kind of accidents appropriate to 
it. A tree has the accidentai features of a tree, a lion has the accidental qualities 
of a lion. The so and so of the accidents depends upon the so and so of the sub- 
stance. From this viewpoint the nature of the substance has precedence. Likewise 
the nature of the metal, the tree, or the lion remains stable throughout the acci- 
dental changes in color, shape, or size. From this angle as well the substance has 
a stronger type of being, and may be regarded as prior because more permanent. 
Finally, our understanding of things consists in knowing what they are. But what 
they are is conceived, in our method of knowing, as contrasted with the way they 
are or how large they are or how many they are or where or when they are. Yet 
from the standpoint of cur knowledge of them, all these accidents have to be rep- 
resented as though they were substances. We think of them and speak of them in 
that way, when we go on to call them accidents through use of a noun, or refer to 
them as a color, a size, a location. From the viewpoint of human knowledge, the 
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notion of an accident has to be formed in terms of the basic knowledge of sub- 
stance (a36—b2). In this way also does the priority rest with substance. Aristotle 
expresses the situation succinctly by stating that “in all the ways substance has 
primacy — in notion and in knowledge and in time.” 

How do these considerations help toward the general understanding of pri- 
macy in the case of being? Certainly the norm of sustaining accidents as a sub- 
ject is not demanded. Sensible substances do not inhere in accidental fashion in 
separate substance, in the way a universal application of this norm would imply. 
They are not modifications of immobile substance. Nor does the notion of sepa- 
rate substance appear immediately and directly in the nature of a sensible sub- 
stance, as the notion of substance is seen right away in a sensible accident. Color 
or size cannot be grasped apart from the awareness that each is the color or size 
of something. But a lead may be found in the reflection that an accident cannot 
be so and so without presupposing a substance that is so and so. Canine accidents 
cannot be found apart from canine nature, or human accidents apart from human 
nature. The dog or the person must be there to give them their canine or human 
character. Generically color or size may be present in other specifically different 
substances, but their specific character and combination depends upon the sub- 
stantial nature they modify. Each accident has its own inherent nature, different 
from that of the substance, but it is so and so because of the nature of that sub- 
stance. Since being is understood for Aristotle in terms of so and so, this relation 

of the secondary instances to the primary instance in sensible things opens an 
avenue for explanation in regard to the relation of sensible things to separate sub- 
stance. Could each sensible thing be so and so if separate substance did not guar- 
antee stability and permanence? Since in Aristotle sensible things do not depend 
upon separate substance for their existence, and their being is explained in terms 
of so and so, one may expect that their relation to the primary instance of being 
is to be found in the latter area. At least this seems a possible way of understand- 
ing the primacy of separate substance in regard to all other things, and of explain- 
ing its universality in the predication of being. 

The third and last way in which Aristotle claims primacy in being for sub- 
stance in this passage, is that questions about anything else have to be formulat- 
ed in terms of substance. We cannot think about anything, or ask about anything, 
without representing the thing as though it had substantial status. Yet we can 
speak of sensible substances without requiring them to be separate from matter. 
Thus anything of which we think or speak has to be represented in a sensible 
image. But that does not mean we are thinking that it has matter in its own con- 
stitution. Nevertheless, if our way of representing separate substance is so mani- 
festly deficient when it tries to picture something immaterial, need we be sur- 


7 Metaphysics, 7.1.1028a32—33. Comparison with other Aristotelian passages in which 
similar distinctions are made may be found in Ross, II. 161. 
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prised that the notion of ousia has to be widened and strengthened by a much 
more profound conception of its primary instance? If so, the door is open for 
seeking the primary instance of substance in a type of being that is immobile and 
separate. 

As it is, the first chapter of Zeta closes with the well-known assertion that the 
perennial question about what being is can be brought back to the question of 
what ousia is. The reason that had been given was the threefold priority of sensi- 
ble substance to accidents, in the ways that had just been sketched. To Greek ears 
of the time the term ousia would conjure up the notion of material possessions, 
- the things that were one's property. But the morphology of the word would sug- 
gest also the notion of beingness, on account of its abstractive formation from the 
participle ousa, the feminine singular for the participle "being." It was that which 
imparted being to the sensible thing, parallel to the way whiteness made a thing 
white. As in the last of the three ways of priority just listed, it is giving the answer 
in terms of a what, the way an answer to any question has ultimately to be under- | 
stood. Since the study of being as. taken simply is the study of its primary 
instance, the study of being in a sensible thing will be the study of the primary 
instance there, namely of its substance. Book Kappa (3. 106la8—10) could refer to 
this sensible substance as being qua being, in relation to its accidental character- 
istics. The substance in which the accidents inhere is what abides permanently 
throughout all the changes from zygote to old age in humans, and throughout the 
various metamorphoses in frogs and butterflies. The contrast is between the per- 
manent and the changeable. What is there as permanent, and accordingly as 
being, is the substance. The permanent substantial being is what enables the acci- 
dents to have their own being. In relation to them the being of the substance is to 
be regarded as being qua being. 

Here the meaning is clear enough. But what single word is there that will 
_ express this two-sided notion in idiomatic English, or at least will not positively 
_ exclude either side of it? The substance of the sensible thing is something defi- 
nite and particular, while the function of imparting being to the accidents seems 
to be something abstract and unsubstantial. How can these two apparently 
opposed notions be brought together and expressed by one and the same term? 

A similar situation with Aristotle has already been encountered in book 
Epsilon. There, being was regarded as a universal predicate that could be assert- 
ed of all beings. From this viewpoint it was not a particular thing. Yet even in this 
same context it was simultaneously regarded as the nature of a particular type of 
being, namely of separate substance. The problem that was faced in the days of 
Natorp and Jaeger was precisely that these two notions of universal and particu- 
lar being seemed to be incompatible with each other. From the standpoint of those 
interpreters Aristotle was accordingly involved in an open contradiction when he 
combined the two facets in the one specifying object of the primary philosophy. 
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The same problem seems present in regard to ousia, even though in Greek the one 
term denoted both beingness and personal property. 

The difficulties are more acute when this problem of the primacy of ousia is 
faced in English translation. When Aristotle asserts that in relation to the acci- 
dents the sensible ousia is primary, the English rendition can hardly be “being- 
ness.” One cannot say that a stone or a tree or an animal is a beingness. One says 
that it is a substance, in each case. But thereby the notion that the substance is 
what endows it with being is not made explicit. “Substance” has first to be 
explained as the cause of being, if the message is to get across. Its application to 
accidents may become difficult to understand, as when “stillness” is said in book 
Eta (2.1043a22—24) to be the ousia of calm weather, or when in De Anima 
(2.1.412b12—13) the accidental form of an axe is looked upon as its ousia, or when 
in the Nicomachean Ethics (2.6.1107a6—7) the ousia of a virtue is said to consist 
in a mean. In none of these cases does ousia refer to the sensible substance that 
' underlies the accidents. The result is that ousia requires translation sometimes by 
“substance” and sometimes by “beingness,” if the exact bearing of the Greek is to 
be carried over into the English. 

These difficulties of translation need to be kept in mind as the second chap- 
ter of book Zeta surveys the various possibilities for locating ousia. The location 
of it in sensible substance would suggest spontaneously to the Greek hearer the 
connection with being, and even insinuate that the substance is what accounts for 
the thing’s being, as would the term “beingness” in English. The text proceeds to 
show that ousia is most manifestly found in plants and animals and in natural 
bodies such as water and earth, and in the heavenly bodies. All these come under 
the traditional notion of substance in the Aristotelian categories, as contrasted 
with accidents. This substance, as so and so, makes possible the being of the acci- 
dents. If it were not for an underlying substance that was so, these could not be 
what they are. A color could not be a color unless it were the color of a physical 
body. This kind is easy enough to grasp, and fully justifies Aristotle’s description 
of it as the “most manifest” (1028b8) occurrence of ousia. One readily sees that 
it renders some other kind of being possible. It is not identical with the second- 
ary kind of being, for the substance is not an accident. But as the primary being- 
ness in the sensible thing it is the type of beingness that grounds all the second- 
ary instances. This, then, is the ousia known to everybody. Cther types suggested 
in philosophy are the Platonic Ideas, the mathematical principles of the 
Pythagoreans, and Aristotle’s separate substances (bi3-31). 

Unfortunately, there is no single word in English that would carry gracefully 
these varying senses of the Greek term ousia. One may urge that any language 
can express in its own way what another language says. But this need not always 
be by a single corresponding word or by the same type of phrasing. Where one 
language can express a notion with a single word, another may require a plurali- 
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ty of words to express exactly the same thought. Or it may have to force the mean- 
ing of the word in a way that no native speaker would think of doing. Yet this is 
the situation one faces in regard to the rendition of the Greek term ousia in 
English. Obviously in the present context ousia has to signify “beingness,” in 
accord with the morphology of expressing the nature of being. It has to carry the ~ 
force of the characteristic that makes a thing be. Likewise it has to signify, simul- 
taneously, the thing that has the beingness, such as a stone or a tree, or a human 
person or a god. That was the way ousia was introduced in this opening chapter 
of book Zeta (1028a27). . 

In the Greek idiom, however, no special difficulty seems to have been felt in 
allowing the one term ousia to stand simultaneously for both senses. Ousia in 
ordinary parlance meant one’s personal property, and in the formation of the word 
the appropriate relation to being came to the fore. The Greek word was conspic- 
uously open to the twofold meaning. It carried easily the double signification of 
beingness and the subject that has the beingness. In English the term “substance” 

performs in a corresponding way within its own signification. It can mean any 
chemical substance and in philosophy anything that exists in itself. It can likewise 
mean the basic characteristic that makes anything what it is, in standing for the 
“essential nature” or “essence” of a thing. That is why “substance” had so much 
success as a translation of the Aristotelian ousia. It lends itself readily to signify- 
ing both the thing that basically exists and the characteristic that basically makes 
the thing something. But it does not express the relation to being. Though the best 
of all the translations, it has proven unsuitable and misleading in Aristotelian 
metaphysics. The term “beingness” has to replace it when relevant questions are 
asked in the investigation of being qua being. Otherwise the main point is missed. 

The term “entity” in English can be used for the concrete thing as well as for 
the abstract characteristic. It can accordingly function as a translating word for 
any of the instances of cusia in Aristotle. But it is a dull word, and does not carry 
any of the vitality and relevance associated with one’s own personal property, as 
does ousia in Greek or “substance” in English. The notion of one’s very own pos- 
session, implicit in the English “substance” or the Greek ousia, plays a role that 
should not be overlooked in the problem of a translating term in the present case. 
Moreover, although “entity” can serve severally for any one of the instances of 
the Aristotelian ousia, it does not adapt itself readily to expressing a simultane- 
ous union between two of the senses. Yet that is what is required by the twofold 
function of ousia in the problem under consideration. It has to convey simultane- 
ously the notion of abstract beingness and the notion of the concrete thing that 
possesses this characteristic. 

An instance of that twofold way of signifying has already been noted in 
regard to the problem of being in book Epsilon. There, “being” had to signify 
simultaneously the notion of being that applied to all instances of being, and the 
notion of separate substance, a particular type of being. The two notions were 
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combined in the notion of being qua being, the specifying object of the primary 
philosophy. In a roughly corresponding way, the term ousia has to signify simul- 
taneously the notion of beingness and the notion of the subject that has the being- 
ness. These notions can be looked at separately in reflection upon them, and dis- 
tinguished satisfactorily from each other. But the one word ousia has to convey 
them both in the way they are combined in the thing itself. 

Quite obviously a philosophy based ultimately upon ideas or concepts is not 
able to function in this way. The idea or concept of a separate substance is not the 
idea or concept of the universal predicate “being.” The one is definitely particu- 
lar, the other is general. But in the Aristotelian approach the immediate and direct 
object of human cognition is the external sensible thing in itself. In sensible things 
the individual and the universal aspects can be recognized and distinguished. 
Their distinction from each other and their combination in the one sensible thing 
can be seen and investigated. The same real thing contains them both and allows 
them to be distinguished in human reflection upon them. Ideas, on the other hand, 
are in the Cartesian tradition the clear and distinct starting points of philosophi- 
cal reasoning. They cannot allow for the Aristotelian conception of multiple sig- 
nification. They signify clearly what they are. They do not confuse different 
notions into one, in the way different aspects are confused in the one real sensi- 

ble thing. Aristotle’s metaphysics may well be asked how this approach is justi- 

fied, and the answer has to be carefully probed. But from the start its difference 
from the approaches of both modern and postmodern philosophies has to be kept 
in mind if the sequence in his philosophical reasoning is to be appreciated. 

In correspondence to this situation of things and concepts, the words convey- 
ing them should respect the differences in the concepts along with the unity in the 
thing. Accordingly when ousia signifies the individual thing under its aspect of 
beingness, as when it means a human person or a god in the present context, that 
combined notion of subject and characterization needs to be recognized. In 
English there does not seem to be any one weasel word that could adapt itself to 
the varying differences and yet leave the content intact. In explanation and dis- 
cussion other terms may be used to bring out the exact meaning on each occasion, 
even showing for instance that ousia refers to an accident when it stands for the 
structure of a threshold or the sharpness of an axe, and calls for translation as 
"essence." But in a rendition of the Aristotelian text itself, the one way of con- 
serving the unity of its meaning throughout all its variations, seems to be the 
retention of the original Greek term ousia. At least the use of the term ousia 
allows one to keep aware of the consistency of Aristotle in seetng the singular 
thing as the primary ousia in a logical context, the form of the sensible thing as 
the primary ousia in a physical context, and the supersensible forms as the pri- 
mary ousiai (Metaphysics, 12.8.1074b9) in a metaphysical context. Likewise it 
allows one to see how Aristotle was able to call accidents ousiai on the ground 
that they in their own way give being to further characteristics that follow imme- 
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diately upon them. It is in these ways that the opening chapter of Metaphysics 
Zeta has introduced in a wide-ranging manner the difficult topic of ousia. The 
second chapter of Zeta has glanced at the ways in which ousia has been located 
in sensible things, and in mathematical objects by the Pythagoreans, and in Forms 
as well as mathematicals in Platonic thought. 

Against that backdrop book Zeta proceeds in its third chapter to examine 
what ousia is. At least four notions of it have been proposed. These are listed as: 
1) The thing’s to ti én einai; 2) the universal; 3) the genus, and 4) the substrate 
(1028b33—36). This chapter immediately shows what happens when the fourth, 
the substrate, is made the guiding line. Inquiry of this type would lead to the pri- 
mary substrate as the principal kind of ousia. The substrate underlying the acci- 
dents in sensible things is a composite of matter and form. Within it the matter is 
the substrate for the form. This matter would be the ultimate substrate in the thing, 
and in consequence the primary ousia for anyone pursuing that line of argument 
to the end. But this ultimate matter has no determining characteristics whatever, 
either substantial or accidental. It totally lacks the hallmark of ousia, that is, of 
something separate in the sense of a “this” (3.1029a7—28). 

What does that mean? With “being” understood in the meaning of so and so, 
the ultimate matter, which is not so in any way at all when considered just in itself, 
obviously cannot function as the primary instance of being. Alone by itself it has 
no knowable characteristics. Reached by the mind only through analogous rea- 
soning in the Physics (1.7.19la7—12) from the observable changes of bronze and 
wood into statue and bed, it is grasped in a way that shows how it functions with- 
out contributing any definite characteristic to the thing. This suffices to show that 
the absolutely undetermined matter lacks the role of endowing the sensible thing 
with being. It cannot impart to anything else what it in no way has in itself. It can- 

not have the role of beingness in regard to anything whatever. The ultimate expla- 

nation of ousia cannot be given in terms of matter. Ousia, as has been seen, car- 
ries with it the characteristic of having a meaning separately just in itself, the 
meaning of something definite. Any attempt to explain it ultimately in terms of 
substrate cannot hope to be successful. ; . 

These considerations point out clearly enough the direction to be taken for 
the understanding of ousia. The search is not along the path of quantity, in the way 
Zeno (Fr. B 1-2, DK) had explained the being of things. Rather, quantity presup- 


8 On the interpretation of Aristotle’s assertion (Metaphysics, 7.3.1029a20—21) that mat- 
ter just in itself is neither substance or quantity nor any other of the characterizations 
by which being is determined or defined, see Jacques Brunschwig, “La forme, prédi- 
cat de la matiére?” in Eiudes sur la Métaphysique d’Aristote, ed. Pierre Aubenquée 
(Paris: Vrin, 1979), 131-166. The point is that matter just of itself does not confer any 
characteristic at all that could make a thing so. A thing is something material because 
its form requires inherence in a substrate that allows it to be spread out in parts out- 
side parts and multiplied in individuals that have the same specific character. 
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poses an absolutely undetermined material element in its substrate in order to 
allow for change in size without change in form.® Nor, as Plato (Sophist, 247C) 
satirized, need a being be something that may be squeezed by hand. With sensi- 
ble things as the starting point for the reasoning, their being will have to be sought 
either in their form or in a composite of matter and form. The formal element is 
absolutely required to account for a thing’s being, when being is understood in 
terms of the so. . 

The possibility of finding the ultimate explanation in the composite of mat- 
ter and form is set aside quite summarily (3.1029a30—32). The reason given is that 
the composite is something that follows upon the matter and the form, and in this 
sense is something subsequent to its components. 

It is recognized as something clear, for it is known immediately in sensible 
things as the ousia that gives the tree or the animal its stability and permanence 
_ under the accidental changes. Though it has been shown all along to be ousia, it 
cannot be the primary kind of ousia, within the thing.? 

From all that has been noted so far, one might expect to hear that form will 
be the most readily grasped of all three kinds of ousia. Instead, a warning is 
sounded that it is going to prove most difficult. It will occasion the greatest apo- 
ria. Yet it will have to be the factor that provides intelligibility for both the com- 
- posite and the absolutely undetermined matter. It may be expected to have a deep 
background in the Platonic doctrine of the Ideas for which “forms” served regu- 
larly as an alternate term in the dialogues. Yet profound difference from the 
Platonic form is to be expected, for Aristotle will treat the Platonic form rathet as 


-9 These considerations are sufficient to show that in a context in which the basic topic 
of discussion is the overall Aristotelian notion of ousia in its multisignificance, the 
use of the original Greek term seems imperative even in an English translation of the 
Aristotelian text. In other contexts, where the various types of ousia, are investigated 
separately, their idiomatic English designations, such as substance, being, beingness, 
essence, and existent and existence, will find their appropriate place. Bibliographies 
on ousia in Aristotle may be found in Frank A. Lewis, Substance and Predication in 
Aristotle (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 349-356; Michael J. Loux, 
Primary Ousia: Essay in Aristotles Metaphysics Z and H (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1991), 275-281; and Mary Louise Gill, Aristotle on Substance 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press), 255-260. The basic equivalence in meaning 
of ousia with “being qua being” allows Aristotle (Metaphysics, 11.106la8—10) to refer 
to sensible substance as “being qua being” in relation to the sensible accidents. The 
substance in which those accidents inhere is what abides permanently throughout all 
changes from zygote to old age in humans, and throughout the various metamor- 
phoses in frogs and butterflies. Hence in quite parallel fashion the universally predi- 
cable characteristic "being" can locate its primary instance in a definite kind of being, 
namely in separate substance, while in the sphere of sensible being a definite catego- 
ry — namely substance — may be regarded as the primary instance that makes "being" 
predicable of all sensible accidents. 
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a mistaken conception of the universal rather than of the form present in a sensi- 
ble body. With this in mind, one can see the appropriateness of the passage that 
concludes the third chapter of book Zeta, or begins the fourth chapter 
(1029b3—12). The passage emphasizes the place of sensible things as the starting 
point for the metaphysical reasoning, even though these things are much less 
knowable in themselves than the things to which they will lead. In a word, knowl- 
edge about the Aristotelian form does not come through intuition of the form in 
itself or from recollection of the vision of it in a previous existence, but from cold 
hard reasoning about the constitution of sensible things. 


Chapter 6 


“Essential Being” (to ti én einai) 


In examining the form of sensible things under its aspect of ousia, the fourth 
chapter of book Zeta (1029b12—14) proposes first to treat of it from the viewpoint 
_of a concept (Jogikds). What exactly does this mean? In the summary overview of 

the different ways in which ousia has been understood, as outlined in the preced- 

ing chapter, the form was referred to as eidos (1029a29) and morphé (a31). These 
are the terms used regularly to signify it in the Physics. There cannot be the least 
doubt that the form reached by the procedure of natural philosophy in the first 
book of that work (1.7.191a7—12), and regarded in the second book as the nature 
in a higher sense than the matter (2.1.193b6—7), is identical with what was intro- 
duced into the Metaphysics (1.3.983a27-28) as to ti &n einai.’ But the latter 
phraseology is not physical in origin or character. The precise history of its devel- 

“opment cannot be traced. What this chapter (Z 4) undertakes is a discussion of 

form when its concept is so phrased. An agreement on the grammatical structure 

of the phrase, however, is necessary for any philosophical attempt to examine its 
meaning. Although this topic is still highly controversial, the analysis given in 

close detail in Schwegler seems by far the most acceptable.” In it the einai is a 

predicate infinitive: the imperfect én implies being that is not conditioned by time 

and that exercises a causal priority; the fi is interrogative, and the article makes 

_ the phrase signify the answer to that interrogation. This grammatical understand- 
ing of the Greek expression will at least help toward appreciating the force of 
Aristotle’s arguments in regard to its philosophical meaning. The dative that often 
goes with it is possessive, referring to the thing that has the form. Perhaps the 
nearest English equivalent, as already noted (supra, chapter 4), is the “essence” 
or “essential being” (einai) of the thing. Since the term “veing” (einai) is the 
predicate in the Greek expression, its retention is preferable in the English equiv- 
alent. 

1 Cf. supra, ch. 4, n. 8. This factual identity of to ti én einai with the thing’s form pro- 
vides the basis in reality against which the conceptually framed formula can be 
checked. 

2 See supra, ch. 4, nn. 8 and 9. 

3 With the infinitive in the Greek phrase accepted as a predicate noun, the English 
translation should be expected to render that obviously basic constituent in the phrase 
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In our passage of the Metaphysics (7.4.1029bl4—16), Aristotle asserts that the 
essential being of each thing is what the thing is said to be just in virtue of itself. 


by “being” as a noun. The kind of being, namely the characterizing formal element 
instead of the indefinite material element or the accidental features, is thereby given 
as the answer to the question originally asked. The answer states the kind of being that 
makes the thing what it is essentially. From this viewpoint the notion “essential” is 
required in the English translation. The word “essential,” in its ordinary use in 
English, refers to what is always required for something to be what it is. “Essential” 
signifies an indispensable aspect for retaining identity throughout all singular 
instances or accidental modifications, for example as a stone, a tree, a person. The 
matter or the composite may be different in each occurrence, but the formal charac- 
teristic in question remains the same. In the original Greek wording of the phrase, the 
permanence was signified by the imperfect tense in the verb. The notion “essence” 
conveys this permanence in an English translation. Hence “essence” has been the 
most popular rendition for the whole Aristotelian expression. 

Some misgivings immediately arise, however, in regard to the Sanecy of the 
word “essence” to carry the basic force of the Greek wording. As Ernst Tugendhat, 77 
KATA TINOS (Freiburg/Munich: Verlag Karl Atber, 1958) tellingly notes, “being,” as 
expressed by the infinitive in the Greek formulation, is “das Grundwort des 
Ausdrucks” (17). Tugendhat. had stressed a twofold aspect of being for Aristotle — 
“eine Zwiefaltigkeit des Seins selbst” (5), insofar as for Aristotle “being” always had 
the structure of an “Etwas von Etwas” (5-6). This structure is “das Ursprungsfeld der 
Grundbegriffe der aristotelischen Metaphysik” (6). Aristotle himself states that our 
understanding of something according to its “essential being” is true knowledge — 
tou ti esti kata io ti én einai — in contrast to acquaintance with it according to a hap- 
hazard aspect. Knowledge of what a thing is at a given moment can be in terms of the 
thing’s matter or of its accidents, but knowledge of what the thing essentially is has to 
be in terms of its abiding form. This essential “being” of that thing is what the 
Aristotelian phrase means. What a thing is can be grasped in various ways. But the 
grasp of it in terms of its form is the grasp of it in terms of its “essential being.” That 
is what the Aristotelian structure of being requires. “Essential being,” and not just 
“essence,” is needed for the import of the original Greek phrasing. 

Distasteful as neologisms may be, they are sometimes necessary for expressing 
in English with required conciseness the meaning of something that had been said in 
a different language. Here the original Greek phrase asked what the being is that has 
to be present in a thing for the thing to stay what it is, regardless of the particular cir- 
cumstances. The answer is the thing’s forma! component or formal nature. Exactly the 
kind of being that is brought about by the form is in question, and the form is identi- 
cal with that being. In accord with the Aristotelian structure that has just been noted, 
this type of being will be “something of something,” namely the abiding permanence 
of something throughout all the instances and accidental phases. Basically the prob- 
lem is a problem of being. “Being,” then, has to appear as the basic feature in the 
translation. “Essential being” respects this requirement. Its phrasing avoids any 
implied contrast of the thing’s essence with the thing’s existence, as the term 
“essence,” when used alone, might easily suggest today. 
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As an illustration, he contrasts what you are in virtue of yourself with what you 
are in virtue of your acquired musical art. You could be the person you are with- 
out having cultivated the art of music. Your own “essential being,” therefore, is 
' not the being that is essential for a musician. This means that only what is con- 
tained within the concept of yourself just as yourself can belong to your essential 
being. No matter how much you like to say that your music is part of you in real 
life, it does not enter into the concept of what you are just in virtue of yourself. 
Likewise somebody can be a musician without being you. Oo 
- The topic, then, is being approached strictly in terms of concepts.* The con- 
cept of yourself precisely as a human being does not contain the concept of musi- 
-Cian. That is obviously enough the point that Aristotle is driving home. But the 
_issue is not entirely simple. Elsewhere (Posterior Analytics, 1.4.73a34—b24, and 
Metaphysics, 5.18.1022a24—36) the notion “in virtue of itself” is shown to be 
multisignificant. In neither place are the various meanings of the phrase drawn up 
with any direct bearing upon the present passage of book Zeta. But they form a 
background against which the issues at stake in this discussion may be assessed. 
A study of that background is all the more necessary because the text itself is 
- uncertain in important details of the explanation that immediately follows in Zeta . 
(4.1029b16—22). The wording of the text has to be reconstructed on the basis of 
the variants accepted, and these will be chosen in accord with what one thinks the 
meaning of the passage should be. 
To illustrate the first sense of the notion of “in virtue of itself,’ the example 
of line in a triangle and point in a line was given in the Posterior Analytics 
(1.4.73a35). The reason is that the ousia of triangle and line has these as consti- 


Remaining within the contours of the English language, therefore, one may 
express the puzzling Aristotelian notion as “what is essentially ‘being’ for the thing,” 
or more idiomatically “what is the thing’s essential being.” One can thereby keep pur- 
suing one’s thought in authentically English grooves, without having to translate men- 
tally back into Greek, on each occasion, the disturbing Aristotelian phrase. Smoother 
flow of one’s thought is thereby assured. Here the use of a neologism seems amply 
justified. . 

4 One may compare logikos here at Zeta 4.1029b13 with its use at 1030a25. In the lat- 
ter place it is meant to explain how the concept “not-being” is formed on the basis of 
the object conceived positively as “being”” The Greek commentator Asclepius, Jn 
Aristotelis Metaphysicorum libros A-Z Commentaria, 383.13-20; cf. 386.26—27, 
thinks that the term at 1029b13 may be understood in two ways. It may be taken, he 
claims, to mean “not rigorously exact,” because the text here fails to distinguish being 
of substance from being of accidents. But, Asclepius continues, the term may also be 
understood here to mean the establishing of the material thing’s form from the start- 
ing point of the thing’s definition, even though the form is prior to this definition. This 
would mean that the definition is worked out on the basis of the thing’s form, and 
when made on the metaphysical level it should provide insight into the functioning of 
form as the cause of the thing’s being. 
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tutional parts. This means that they enter into the formal notion of triangle and of 
line, since ousia in a context like the present signifies formal in contrast to mate- 
rial cause. Where it is impossible for the form not to inhere in a subject, such as 
with straight and curved in a line or odd and even in some'number, the predica- 
tion is per se, but in a second sense. This inherence is explained in detail 
(b16—24). But, throughout, the contrast between form and matter is dominant. 
The same background of these two different ways of per se is sketched also 
in book Delta of the Metaphysics (18.1022a14—34), with still sharper penetration 
into the ways in which the subject can be regarded as pertaining per se to the thing 
in question. After stating (al4—25) that “something in virtue of which” is multi- 
significant, in the sense of the form (eidos) or the ousia, and the sense of the prox- 
imate substrate (hupokeimonon), matter (hulé), the text goes on to say that as a 
result the notion of “in virtue of itself” has corresponding senses. The significa- 
tion is the “essential being” of each thing, in the way that Callias in virtue of him- 
self is Callias and the “essential being” of Callias (a25—27). The corresponding 
sense of “in virtue of which” had been the way a person is good in virtue of good- 
ness itself (al15—16), namely in virtue of the form or ousia involved. Goodness is 
very general. Callias is very particular, but can be regarded from the viewpoint of 
the generic feature in his definition, and in his way is per se an animal, the genus 
being the material element in the definition. Likewise a surface is white per se as 
being in virtue of itself the proximate subject for color, and a person lives per se 
since one’s soul is the proximate subject of living (a27—32). This would seem to 
mean that a man could be per se any of the features implied by the genera under 
which he is ranged, when he is taken reduplicatively with the generic grade. Taken 
reduplicatively as an animal, a man would be sentient per se. This would hold on 
the ground that he has many such causes in these grades. According to the norm 
just laid down (a19-20) about the correspondence of the “in virtue of which” with 
the causes, he would be per se what these grades imply. In spite of this, however, 
aman is definitely a man in virtue of himself (a34—35), and moreover what per- 
tains solely to one thing and in virtue of that sole possession of it, belongs to it 
per se, with the result that anything that has been separated from a subject is per 
se (a3 5-36). . . 
The listing of these ways of belonging to something per se is fully in accor- 
dance with the character of Metaphysics Delta. That treatise is a collection of the 
various ways in which multisignificant notions are expressed. Corresponding to 
a different viewpoint at the moment, then, a per se classification may be given the 
same thing in more than one way. For instance, animal is predicated per se of a 
human being insofar as it is part of the definition, and also comes under per se 
insofar as an animal is a substance in contrast to an accident. Similarly a notion 
is predicated per se if it constitutes or pertains to the thing’s formal nature, and 
likewise if it belongs to a thing solely and in virtue of that exclusive possession. 
These classifications in book Delta and in the Posterior Analytics were not drawn 
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up in the order that might be desired for their application to Zeta 4. But through- 
out, the main division of meanings in virtue of the thing’s form, and meanings in 
virtue of its substrate or subject or matter, is observed. Meanings in the latter 
sense are what Aristotle wishes to set aside in his explanation of the thing’s 
“essential being,” as a careful study of the text in Zeta 4 will show. This objective 
needs to be kept constantly in mind when reading that difficult chapter. 

Returning to book Zeta, then, one finds that here Aristotle intends to limit the 
per se to a purposely restricted area in the use of the phrase. He wants it taken in 
a sense that excludes both the subject required for inherence and the genera that 
function as intelligible matter. This need not be surprising, since he had just dis- 
missed the route of matter as the way for understanding ousia. He is now intro- 
ducing the route of form. Yet one of his senses of per se predication included the 
genera, and another sense allowed the subject in which something necessarily 
inhered.*> The inquiry, in consequence, needed to be kept focused on an explana- 
tion apart from the route of matter. But Aristotle is not intent here on explaining 
the background in detail. Rather, the text gives the impression of reporting in con- 
densed fashion a lively debate in which possibilities and alternatives were sug- 
gested one after the other and dealt with just enough to allow passing on to the 
next point. No attempt at a rounded-out discussion of each for its own sake is 
apparent. The reader today has to keep this general character of the text in mind, 
in order to avoid missing the woods for the individual trees. 

The first sense of per se predication to be excluded (4.1029b16—18) is the 
one that allows the required subject of inherence to come under the notion, as in 
the case of white and surface. The color white presupposes a surface on which it 
is found. Nevertheless one sees that the “essential being” of a surface is not the 

“essential being” of the quality white. The two belong to different categories, for 
the surface as extension pertains to the category of quantity. Even though the 
quality white supposes in virtue of its own notion a surface upon which it is 
extended, that surface does not signify a part of the color in the way a line is part 
of the notion of a triangle, cr'as points belong to the notion of line. Though a per 
se requirement, it does not enter into the formal notion of white. This second type 
in the list of per se predications is accordingly set aside in a search that has 
already gone beyond the attempt to explain ousia in terms of substrate. Here, 
where ousia in the sense of form is under scrutiny, surface and white have to be 
left to what the notion of each formally expresses just in itself. The direction is 
from the standpoint of form, not from that of matter. 

However, another suggestion remains to be considered (b18— 19). Could not 

_ousia in its meaning of formal cause be the “essential! being” of the one compos- 
ite of both white and surface, namely the “essential being” of a white surface? 
This notion is difficult to express in English. Perhaps “whitesurfaceness” would 


5 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 5.18.1022a25-32. 
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be the closest we could come to it. Here the notion of surface is formalized in the 
“essential being” of the composite of surface and white. The suggestion, howev- 
er, is rejected. The reason for rejecting it is stated succinctly — hoti prosestin auto. 
This terse statement is difficult to translate unless one knows exactly what the ref- 
erent of auto is. Since from the viewpoint of literary form book Zeta is a school 
logos, Aristotle could be pointing to a written sentence or diagram that would 
have pinpointed the antecedent that was meant. This antecedent, however, could 
hardly have been the main subject of the preceding sentence, namely the type of 
per se predication that is in question there. In that sentence Aristotle had stated 
that the type of predication at issue is not the kind in which an indispensable sub- 
strate is predicated per se. The reason for this denial was that the “essential being” 
of the color white is not the “essential being” of a surface. The denial is now 
extended to the question of the “essential being” for the combination of the two, 
namely to the “essential being” of a white surface. The following chapter in book 
Zeta (5.1030b14—1631a14) explains how the combinations in which the compo- 
nents belong in different categories can themselves, as combinations, have their 
own distinctive “essential being.” In that discussion the auto (spelled out at 
1030b32—34) is the substrate, namely the nose as the per se substrate of snubness. 
Snubness is a curvature of the nose, with the result that wherever it occurs it 
includes the concept of nose. Inevitably “nose” has to be added in its description. 
Similarly at 1031a5 the substrate “animal” is what occurs twice. 

In this context, then, the auto that has to be added or repeated will be the sub- 
_ strate of the color white, namely the surface.® As a substrate, it is not assimilable 
into the formal notion of whiteness. It has to remain outside the kind of perseity 
that Aristotle is requiring for a thing’s “essential being.’ The text then 
(4.1029b19—21) generalizes this consideration, in asserting that the concept or 
definition of each thing’s “essential being” states what the thing is without includ- 
ing the thing itself in the formulation. In the parallel example of “snub nose” the 
concept of nose is already contained expressly as the per se substrate of snubness, 
and is repeated in the mention of “nose.” In both cases a parallel conclusion is 
drawn. If a snub nose and a concave nose are the same, “snub” and “concave” 
should be the same (5.1030b28—29). Likewise, if the “essential being” of a white 
surface is the “essential being” of a smooth surface, then the “essential being” of 
white and smooth is one and the same (4. ae eee Repetition of the sub- 
strate, though, makes them differ. 

The starting point for the discussion of this i issue in Zeta 4 had ‘besa that the 
repetition of the same substrate, the surface, precluded the “essential being” of a 
white surface from functioning in the per se manner required for ousia in the 


6 See Pseudo-Alexander, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentaria, 468.29; cf, 
Asclepius, In Aristotelis Metaphysicorum libros A~-Z Commentaria,.383.31-384.3. 
See also Ross and Apostle translations. 
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sense of form. The perseity of an indispensable substrate did not suffice, for the 
“essential being” of surface is not the “essential being” of white. That assertion is 
made positively, as though one has merely to look at the two notions to see that 
they are not the same. The statement about the snub nose is made in an aporia 
(5.1030b28), and is worded in a way that leaves it open to discussion through 
analysis of the notion “snub.” But in regard to “whitesurfaceness” the assertion is 
precise. It repeats the notion of a surface. Whiteness is as necessarily the colcr of 
a surface as snubness is the concavity of a nose. It includes the notion of “sur- 
face” through the second kind of perseity, that of the indispensable substrate. But 
“surface” is also mentioned expressly. It is a surface according to the first type of 
perseity, quite as Callias is per se Callias. There is in fact the double occurrence 
of the substrate. 

What is the unavoidabie consequence of this double occurrence? It keeps the 
formal notion of white from melding into a union with the formal notion of sur- 
face. “Whiteness” and “surfaceness” do not coalesce in “white surface.” Although 
the surface is white, it is not whiteness. The result would not be a unitary formal 
notion “whitesurfaceness,” but rather a new coupling of the composite “white sur- 
face” with the notion of its own “surfaceness.” The reasoning why the indispen- 
sable substrate as matter does not enter into the kind of perseity required by ousia 
as form, is carried over into the argument that the formal union of the two cannot 
provide the “essential being” here. The indispensable substrate is not only pres- 
ent but is also repeated. In this way the sequence of thought flows smoothly, as it 
moves from the one suggested possibility to the next. 

But how does this instantiate the general observation that the concept of each 
thing’s essential being is the concept that makes manifest what the thing is, with- 
out expressly including in the formulation that subject itself? The obvious reason 
might be that to include the subject itself would restrict the extension of the def- 
inition to that one instance only. But the sole reason Aristotle himself gives here 
(1029b21—22) lies in the consequence that if the “essential being” of a white sur- 
face is the “essential being” of a smooth surface, then the “essential being” of 
white and of smooth are one and the same. Here smooth, a notion other than white 
and surface is introduced into the discussion. Aristotle notes elsewhere that for 
Democritus white coincides with smooth.’ That would make those two notions 
identical. The one would be absorbed into the other. But as notions they are for 
Aristotle evidently different. So a person may be white, yet is not thereby white- 
ness (1030al—2). The notions are not the same. 

How, then, may one justify the conclusion that the “essential being” of white 
would meld with the “essential being” of smooth if the substrate surface did not 
occur twice in the formulation of the problem? “The surface is white” and “the 
surface is smooth” are compatible assertions. But thereby the substrate is repeat- 


7 Aristotle, De Sensu, 4.442b10-12. See Democritus, Fr. A 135, DK, II, 120.16. 
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ed, and the type of perseity required by ousia as form is precluded. Whatever 
belongs to anything in virtue of its own self in the first type of perseity must coin- 
cide with the very notion. It cannot function as a genus or as a substrate. In a 
word, a form taken just in itself expresses its whole meaning. Only by reason of 
substrate or genera can it be united with other forms. 

This consideration shows decisively why the “essential being” of a white sur- 
face cannot be the basic ousia in anything. It likewise makes plain how the dou- 
ble use of the same substrate gives the reason why. The form is the unifying prin- 
ciple and to bring about unification it itself must be unitary. It coalesces with 
whatever enters its own notion. It can undergo differentiation only by reason of 
genus or substrate. That is why Aristotle can go on with the general statement that 
the “essential being” of a thing expresses what the thing is without mention of the 
thing itself. The intelligible content of the thing is prescinded from the thing that 
possesses it and is presented in this precision as the concept or logos of the thing’s 
“essential being.” The topic of precisive and non-precisive abstraction was elabo- 
rated in the middle ages by Thomas Aquinas.* A notion such as “animal” when 
abstracted non-precisively is straightway predicated of its subject, quite as for 
Aristotle a person may be white. But when the notion is abstracted precisively as 
“animality,” it is not able to be predicated that way, any more than “whiteness” for 
Aristotle could allow the predication that the surface is whiteness. 

There is of course a great difference between Aristotle and Aquinas in their 
respective views on the ultimately unifying principle of things. For Aquinas it is 
existence, which in creatures is other than essence. For Aristotle, as seen in his 
discussion in.book Epsilon, existence and essence are identical. But on the tenet 
that the essence of a thing, namely what the thing is, can be considered both in 
the thing and also as just in itself apart from the thing, there is agreement. You can 
express what the object is in both those ways, namely as animal and as white, and 
as animality and whiteness. When you conceive something as an animal or as 
white, you are including in your concept the subject that possesses the character- 
istic. When you conceive the characteristic as animality or whiteness, you are pre- 
scinding from the subject in which it was seen. This procedure is possible for both 
Aristotle and Aquinas because cognition. for them bears directly upon something 
external to the cognitive act. The same thing can accordingly be conceived in dif- 
ferent ways without detriment to its identity. The question is not about reasoning 
from one concept to the other or to the thing itself, but rather of judging the con- 
cepts by the directly known things.’ 


8 See Aquinas, On Being and Essence, 2.6—-13, trans. Armand Maurer, 2nd ed. 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1968), 38-44. 

9 A discussion of the difficulties that arise when this Aristotelian issue is approached 
from modern viewpoints may be found in Myles Burnyeat et al. Notes on Zeta 
(Oxford: Sub-faculty of Philosophy, 1979), 17-25. With Aristotle, the thing itself is 
known directly while awareness of the concept is concomitant. Whether this concep- 
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Hence Aristotle is able to make the general assertion that the “essential 
being” of anything is what the thing is when the thing itself is not expressed in 
the notion. There is no question here of prying the essence loose from the thing 
and setting the two up as separate objects in contrast with each other. Rather, it is 
a question of looking at the thing itself and noting how the essence functions in 
that thing. The point at issue is that if the “essential being” of a white surface were 
the “essential being” of a smooth surface, then whiteness and smoothness would 
be one and the same notion (1029b21—22). The repetition of the substrate “sur- 
face” in these notions prevents the consequence from coming into effect, and 
thereby excludes the type of perseity required for ousia in its sense of formal 
cause. The point made is that whatever enters into the form as cause coalesces 
with it in strict unity. Any differentiations will have to be explained through mat- 
ter in which it inheres or the genus to which it belongs. 

In this way the form is the source of intelligibility in the thing. Matter just of 
itself has no intelligibility. Matter is understood as the receptacle of the form and 
the principle of its extension through quantitative dimensions. It does not add any 
intelligibility to what the thing is. All that is intelligible is unified in the causal 
function of form. Octave Hamelin concluded his study of Aristotle’s philosophy 
very aptly with the words, ‘"The form explains all the rest and is self-sufficient 
in itself."'° In Aristotle there is no way of going any further for the source of the 
thing’s being. In Aquinas on the contrary every finite form is still in potentiality 
to its existence, and from that viewpoint calls for further explanation. But in 
Aristotle the quest stops there, with the form. The result will be that everything, 
here and elsewhere in Aristotle, will have to be traced back to form for its ulti- 
mate explanation. Unity and being, in anything, have to be accounted for by form. 
Form will have to be one in itself, and will impart its unity to whatever it actu- 
ates. 

But this situation brings up the multisignificance of being and unity in 
Aristotle. Both substantial and accidental unions have their being and their unity. 
How can all be explained through form? Obviously only the first category, that of 
substance, can allow complete perseity. Since all the other categories are acci- 
dents, a substrate is required for the accidental form. Accordingly an investigation 
of the multisignificance of being and unity from this viewpoint is undertaken in 
the present text (1030a17—b13). The account given in book Gamma 
(2.1003a33—b1 2) is repeated in detail, with special application to the problem that 


tual awareness is framed as “an actual definition” or by way of “a simple reference” 
(Burnyeat, 5) does not affect the grasp of the same thing through different concepts 
of it. In either case the one and the same thing is being studied in the different con- 
ceptual representations. (At 1029b2 the one referent, auto, is the thing that is being 
defined.) 

10 “La forme explique tout le reste et se suffit a elle-méme.” Octave Hamelin, Le sys- 
téme d’Aristote (Paris: Alcan, 1920), 405. 
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comes to the fore in the present chapter of Zeta, namely the problem of formal 
unity. The text shows how both being and unity always belong basically to a 
thing’s substance, and secondly to its accidents through pros hen reference. How 
may this be best explained today? A human person, one may suggest, is basical- 
ly a being and a unitary substance because of one human form, the soul. Yet the 
same person’s features and brain and heart and other organs are also human, but 
in a way that follows upon the basic form. Each of these organs has its own acci- 
dental form, yet they all share in the characteristic of “human” that proceeds from 
the basic form of the person. But each of those accidental forms adds something 
over and above the human form. Each makes the distinct organ what the organ is 
in its own particular nature, a brain or a heart or a liver. Each of those accidental 
forms is a principle, an origin, in its own right. Each of the accidental forms is 
exercising its own formal causality and is bringing about the accidental unity that 
each organ has. but always under the ever-present embrace of a human person’s 
substantial form. The same holds for all the human person’s actions. They are all 
human actions, because of the unitary substantial form in the agent from which 
they proceed. 

This will mean that an accidental as well as a substantial form makes some- 
thing what it is, each in its own way, throughout the order of substance and acci- 
dents. The basic substantial form requires added accidental forms to give the 
thing its color, its extension, its activities. Each of these accidental forms is in this 
way a new principle, a new beginning, but in a gradated way. The gradation in 
unity as well as in being runs throughout. Aristotle finds that things are that way 
in fact, but adds that one has to consider not only the way they are but also how 
they are to be expressed in concept and speech (4.1030a27-32). By drawing upon 
this ordered ranking in unity and being, one is able to see how each form, whether 
substantial or accidental, has a whatness of its own and is able to make its own 
original contribution to what the thing is as a whole, but always in the proper gra- 
dation. = 

In consequence, one may in the Aristotelian framework readily speak of the 
“essential being” exercised by an accidental form. Each form is in its own order 
a unit of whatness. “Whitesurfaceness” could well stand for the form of the acci- 
dental cornbination of white and surface. That would express what it is, and there- 
by would allow it the status cf “essential being.” “White surface” is a correct 
notion of an accidental combination. The notion can be prescinded from the 
instance in which it is found, just as whiteness itself was prescinded from the sub- 
ject in which it inhered. The double presence of the substrate surface in its com- 
ponents prevents it from having the perseity required by the first type in the list 
of per se predications. But it does not interfere with its status of an intelligible 
unit that exercises its own type of formal causality in the accidental composite. It 
is in this way an added type of “essential being,” over and above the “essential 
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being” of the underlying substance and that of each of the two accidental compo- 
nents. 

What does all this add up to in regard to the functioning of “essential being” 
in the accidental composites? There will be a number of different kinds of “essen- 
tial being” in the one composite thing. Each will be a formal cause that brings 
new intelligibility into what the thing is. But always there will be the graded 
order, 


and “essential being” [to ti & einai] will likewise belong primarily and 
absolutely to the substance, and in subsequent order to the other compo- 
nents, just as does whatness [to ti esti,] not “essential being” absolutely, 
but the “essential being” of quality or quantity.” 


This statement is very plain. ‘Wherever there is a substance or an accident, 
including an accidental combination, there will be a distinct “essential being” at 
work. It functions as the formal cause, either substantial or accidental, of anything 
that can be described as whatness in the thing, either in the substantial or in the 
accidental order. Each is a unit of intelligibility that can be prescinded in itself 
apart from the thing of which it is exercising its formal causality, and in this way 

can represent what the thing is substantially or accidentally, without thereby men- 
tioning the thing itself in the concept. Each form, accordingly, is a distinct unit of 
intelligibility in the thing. Each suffices for its own explanation through manifest- 
ing its own intelligible content, and each plays its part in the ultimate explanation 
of the whole composite. In this way form explains all the rest and is self-suffi- 
cient in its own right. . . 

Through these considerations the force of the expression “essential being,” or 

in the Greek wording “that which was (timelessly) being for the thing” makes 
itself felt. Each such unity of intelligible content plays its part in accounting for 
what the thing is, both substantially and accidentally. Each form functions as a 
distinct unity, and imparts appropriate unity to the thing. A unit in itself, and func- 
tioning as a unity, it impresses all its meaning upon the thing of which it is a form. 
Hence Aristotle could insist that if the “essential being” of the white surface is the 
“essential being” of a smooth surface, the “essential being” of white and smooth 
will be one and the same (1029b21~—22). White and smooth would coalesce into 
the one notion. The term “essential” in the phrase makes the kind of being that is 
in question here belong to the very nature of the thing, so much so that without it 
the thing would not at all be what it is. But the notion has to go further, accord- 
ing to Aristotle’s description of the way it would make whiteness and smoothness 
coalesce. Not only the presence but also the fullness of the form is essential here. 


11 Metaphysics, 7.4.1030a29-32. My translation, to bring out the gradated order of 
being. 
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The term “essential” covers everything in it. Anything not essential in this way 
has to be left to matter or genus for explanation. The full meaning of what it 
embraces has to be imparted to its subject. The strict formal unity of an essence 
is required, in making the thing a being. “Essential” in this context belongs under 
the first-named type in the list of per se predications, namely what belongs to the 
form in virtue of itself only. That is the requirement for the “essential being” of 
_ anything, whether substance or accident.!? 

In reading this section of book Zeta, one has to keep constantly in mind that 
Aristotle has introduced (3.1028b34-1029a7) the topic of “essential being” as 
that of form in contrast to matter, equating it with the terms used in the Physics 
to describe the formal cause of corporeal things. There is not the least doubt that 
here in the Metaphysics he is understanding the “essentia! being” as the thing’s 
form. Since the matter is of itself unintelligible, all the intelligibility in the thing 
comes from the form. Even when there is question of conceptually prescinding 
the form from its subject, the whole intelligible content of the thing lies in this 
“essential being.” In consequence, its definition is the definition of the thing 
(5.1031a11—14). Both formulations express what the thing in question is. 

Form, accordingly, provides the thing’s intelligtbility. Understanding of it in 
all its amplitude and extent will be the goal envisaged in the opening sentence of 
the Metaphvsics, namely that by their very nature all people desire to know. For 
this, not only acquaintance with the form of the thing’s substance is required, but 
also knowledge of the thing’s accidental forms. In that way the objects of the dif- 
ferent sciences are set up, as outlined in the first chapter of book Epsilon. Not 
only the primary philosophy but likewise all the other sciences will have their dis- 
tinct starting points, guaranteeing to each science its independence. The notion of 
“essential being” thereby holds for every form, whether substantial or accidental, 
even though the forms are not all on the same level. There is the gradation in 
being and unity that enables the one basic or substantial form to bring all the other 
_ forms into the unity of a single whole, while allowing each of the others to be 2 
distinct starting point for knowiedge of that one and the same thing. 

This procedure in Aristotle is made possible by the direct cognition of the 
thing itself, a thing external to the cognitive act by which it is attained. Aristotle 
is not proceeding through the concepts to reach the thing. Rather, the thing itself 
is the starting point, with the concepts known only concomitantly and in obliquo. 
The concepts can later be brought under focus through reflection upon them, and 
can then be compared with the things to ascertain their corresponding truth. But 
for anyone who approaches Aristotle from a Cartesian background, this procedure 
will be incomprehensible and will be dismissed as naive realism. In that approach 
the content of each concept will stand as a term in its own right and will be con- 


12 The list is that of Metaphysics, 5.18.1022a14~36, where the various kinds of per se 
predications are briefly discussed. 
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fined to its own distinct contours and placed on equal footing with all other terms. 
The Aristotelian gradation in being and unity will become unintelligible. 
Throughout this discussion in Zeta 4 the Greek term Jogos has been used reg- 
ularly to denote the notion or concept of the thing. The Greek term has a wide 
range. It can mean a word or a phrase or a definition, or a philosophical treatise, 
or a poem like the /liad. Aristotle is careful to point out that in the present con- 
text the term does not necessarily mean a definition (7.1030a7—8). Each logos 
will in its own way give an account of the thing it is meant to express. In regard 
to the topic at issue in Zeta 4, the conclusion is that there will be a Jogos and def- 
inition of “white man,” but in a different way from that of “white” and that of sub- 
stance (1030a12—13). This means, evidently enough, that “white man” is an acci- 
dental compound of a person and a color. That formulation expresses what the 
object under consideration is. What it in this way is can in its intelligible content 
be prescinded from the instance in which it is found and thereby be understood as 
_ the “essential being” of a white man, just as has been seen in the case of the white 
surface. The notion “white” preserves its status as an intelligible principle in its 
own right for the understanding of the composite. It is not fused into the underly- 
ing substance. But the substance retains the primacy in being. The whiteness has 
being, not as something existent in itself, but only as a modification of the sub- 
strate in which it inheres. Explanation through focal reference safeguards the 
originality that is proper to each of the components as a principle of intelligibility, 
while leaving intact the primacy of the substance. The Aristotelian situation is far 
from being a case of allowing both components equal status as terms in a propo- 
sition. The discussion of the topic continues through the following chapter (Zeta 
5), and ends by repeating the conclusion that the definition of a thing is the notion 
(logos) of its “essentiai being,” and that “essentiai being” belongs either solely or 
primarily to substance. In this way the aporematic cast of much of the two chap- 
ters is respected, but the main point is driven home (1030b14—1031a14). 
Finally, there is the question about the force of the Greek term Jogikés, in the 
present discussion. At the beginning of the discussion (1029bi3), Aristotle stated 
his intention of saying some things about “essential being” from this particular 
standpoint. The contrast evoked by the term would be with phusikds, and so with 
“from the science of nature,’ as at De Generatione et Corruptione, 1.2.316a13 
(Oxford trans.). In the philosophy of nature, any form of a thing is conceived in 
ihe manner of the shape or figure that will make the wood in one case into a table, 
~ in another case into a chair. That is the model on which the notion is developed 
when used in that branch of philosophy. Now, in the primary philosophy, the 
explanation has to be given in terms of being. The concept will be of exactly the 
same object, but will be framed in metaphysical fashion. It will aim at making 
manifest the kind of being that the form involves. It will be meant therefore to 
express in strictly metaphysical language the way the form is always the basic 
type of being for the matter and the composite. In both substantial and acci- 
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dental gradations, it is what makes each substance or accident be what it is, in the 
sense of something that is so and so, and thereby distinct from other things. It 
is what remains permanent, as the physical thing goes through its various changes 
and activities and undergoes the action of others upon it. While in the philosophy 
of nature the notion of form is developed on the basis of analogy with the shape 
or figure of corporeal things, in a metaphysical discussion the explanation will 
have to be given in terms of the kind of being the form exercises in the 
thing. 

‘Tn the present context this sense of explanation through concepts 1s illustrat- 
ed by the extreme example of “not-being.” Even “not-being” has to be conceived 
through the positive concept of being. Book Gamma (2.1003b5—10) had already 
shown how the notion of being is in its various ways carried through the cate- 
gories and extended into privations and negations. Now, in book Zeta the term 
logikoés (1030a25) is used to describe the manner in which the concept of “not- 
being” is elaborated. The positive notion of being is held before the mind and is 
_ represented as negated. Thereby one knows what not-being is. In this way one has 
the concept of it. One is expressing it Jogikos. The notion of being is brought 
under the negation, quite as in the accidental categories the basic notion of being 
is taken with the appropriate categorical modification such as qualitative being 
instead of the absolute understanding of being. Accordingly something positive 
and definite always lies at the basis of the concept, and in terms of the modifica- 
tion or privation or negation of that basis the object under consideration is under- 
stood. To this extent one knows what the object is. In that way likewise one knows 
what the unknown is (1030a33-34). 

Applied to the topic immediately at issue, namely the type of perseity 
required by a thing’s “essential being” (1029b13-14), this explanation of the term 
logikos will refer to the way the formal cause of a thing is to be conceived in a 
strictly metaphysical context. That cause has to be expressed in terms of being. 
As form is what makes the thing so and so, it basically accounts for whatever 
being the thing has in both the substantial and accidental orders. Each type of 
accidental being in the thing will require a distinctive “essential being,” but 
always in accord with the proper gradation in being and unity. The last chapter of 
book Zeta (17.1041a6-b3!) will explain in detail how the form is the cause of 
being to ail else in the thing. Here the concept comes to be framed strictly in 
terms of being, instead of on the analogy of the shape or figure given to a corpo- 
real thing. . . | 

The term Jogikés, then, is not a pejorative designation, as though it denoted 
a merely dialectical formation in contrast to a real definition. It is meant to 
express as concisely as possible the metaphysical role of forms, accidental as well 
as substantial, in the constitution of things. It denotes the way a thing is to be 
understood when the ultimate explanation in terms of being is sought. Its perse- 
ity is thoroughgoing in the first and highest sense of per se, namely that it 
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expresses its full meaning in virtue just of what it is in itself. For this reason it is 
thoroughly a unit just in itself, so much so that whiteness and smoothness would 
be one and the same notion if the two were combined in the one “essential being.” 

All this is implied in the notion of logikos as it is developed by Aristotle in 
the present section of book Zeta. He will have to keep reminding his hearers (e.g., 
10.1035b32) that by “form” he means this “essential being” of the thing. In read- 
ily understood English vocabulary the notion may be carried in the term 
“essence.” Insofar as “essence” is commonly understood to mean that which 
makes a thing be what it is in virtue of its own self. But today in this regard care 
has to be taken to remember that in Aristotle this term “essence” does not imply 
distinction from existence, and also that “essence” is applicable to accidents as 
well as to substances. In phrasing the notion as “essential being,” however, one 
keeps basic in it the aspect of being, and in this way rendezs more understandable 
the application of the phrase to both accidental and substantial essences. At least, 
. the phrasing in “essential being” helps one to remain as close as possible within 
the normal flow of English linguistic expression in the effort to follow Aristotle’s 
thinking. The phrase could hardly, however, expect recognition as a standard for- 
mula. Even Aristotle’s own expression of the notion never entered into normal 
acceptance in Greek speech, and to this day the respective force of the compo- 
nents in his concise original phrasing remains debatable. 

Finally, one might note in this regard how the tenets of the present section in 
book Zeta permeate Aristotle’s whole conception of human life and culture. These 
tenets make one sensitive to the inherent force that vibrates incessantiy through- 
_ out his thinking. Aristotle began the Metaphysics by focusing on the profoundly 
innate desire in ail people for knowledge. He then traced rapidly 
(1.980b27-982a1) the ways in which that knowledge is laboriously developed by 
the work of the various sciences. In the tenth book of the Nicomachean Ethics 
(7-9.1177a12—1180a28) he explained how the supreme goal of human endeavor, 
namely eudaimonia, consists primarily in the exercise of the highest human fac- 
ulty, intelligence, upon its highest objects (1177a19—21). Secondarily, and 
through pros hen reference to this primary goal, eudaimonia is placed by him in 
correct political order and general economic prosperity, together with upbringing 
from earliest years in conduct according to right reason and in constant associa- 
tion with others in the gradated orders of friendship. The attitude was explicitly 
social. All this gave intense appreciation of and pleasure in the moral goodness 
and aesthetic beauty that both went under the same Greek designation, the kalon. 
Such was Aristotle’s far-ranging outlook.!? . 

This whole moral panorama came together in constituting human happiness, 
quite as the manifold kinds of being merged together in gradated order in the one 


13 For the way Aristotle incorporates these considerations into the correct attitude of the 
ordinary morally good person, see Nicomachean Ethics, 1.8.1099a22-31. 
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universe in which all people live. The parallelism is profound and far-reaching. At 
the head there stands on the one hand separate substance through which all other 
things are beings, and on the other hand intellectual contemplation through which 
all else provides happiness, Both had aspects of the divine. Intimations of the sep- 
arate substances had been handed down, though in very vague guise, in the reli- 
gious traditions of the human race.'* Similarly in the Ethics Aristotle indicates 
that something above the human level is required for the attainment of eudaimo- 
nia.'> The very word eudaimonia seemed to imply supernatural intervention, 
namely the influence of a daimon. 

_ Further, in the physical order, the successions of coming-to-be and perishing 
were eternal for Aristotle. They had always been taking piace and would contin- 
ue forever. The rise and fall of civilizations was similarly cyclic.'® There would 
always be something new to contemplate. The.innate desire to know would never 
lack a new object. The physical as well as the metaphysical framework in Aristotle 
corresponded exactly to the ethical requirements. The enjoyment of that contem- 
plation. throughout a complete lifetime on earth seems clearly enough to be what 
Aristotle understood by human eudaimonia. No question of any necessity for it, 
or enjoyment of it, after bodily death seems to enter into his consideration. It was 
something to be attained and enjoyed during the forty or so years of the human 
individual’s mature life on earth. No future existence after death is required for its 
explanation. The eudaimonia would continue through successive generations of 
- Individuals as each person lived out his or her life at the level in the cyclic stage 
_In which each had the fortune or misfortune to be born. 

Does not book Zeta’s notion of “essential being” as the source of intelligibil- 
ity in things provide the background for this vision of eudaimonia? The primary 
instance of “essential being” coincides with the primary instance of being qua 
being. It is separate substance, which is pure form and actuality without any 
admixture whatever with matter or potentiality — to de ti én einai ouk echei hulén 
to proton.'’ Separate substance is intellection and intelligibility at the highest 
peak, and in its light all other things can be understocd in their proper order. But 
all other substances and ail accidents, even the loosest combinations, have their 
own “essential being.” In every instance this “essential being” is the source of 
intelligibility for all that follows upon it in the thing. The number of new intelli- 
gible sources is in this way inexhaustible with the eternal sweep of time. There 
would always be new stimulation and new satisfaction for the perpetual human 
desire for knowledge, as the various sciences continue their development. This 
vision of Aristotie is remarkably coextensive with the outlook of persons today 


14 Nicomachean Ethics, 12.8.1074bi0. 

15 Nicomachean Ethics, 10.7.1177b26-34. 
16 Metaphysics, 12.8.1074b10—13. 

17 Metaphysics, 12.8.1074a35-36. 
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who would describe themselves as eagerly seeking knowledge primarily even 
though not exclusively for the sake of knowledge. 

Such would be the indefinitely wide view of contemplation as envisaged for 
human eudaimonia in Aristotle. Even the humblest accident or the most transient 
occurrence is a new instance of “essential being,” and thereby a source of intelli- 
gibility. The gradated order of being in the Metaphysics from the highest instance 
in separate substance to the most lowly in the corporeal accidents corresponds for . 
him to the ever active human desire to know. It provides the ordered intelligibili- 
ty always sought and loved by the human soul. With new intelligibility offered in 
every occurrence throughout the eternal succession of generations, there will 
always be new sources of intelligibility for the human mind to investigate and 
master through its dominating scrutiny. For Aristotle the knower becomes and is 
the thing known, in the actuality of the cognition. The actuality of thought is in 
this way its highest life. 

All this follows cogently enough from the role exercised by “essential being” 
in the sensible things from which human cognition originates. In Aristotle’s epis- 
temological approach things external to one’s cognition are already there to be 
directly known. They are not produced by the mind’s activity. They are known as 
present to its gaze, with only concomitant awareness of the mind’s cognition of 
them. The mind’s goal is to understand them. That understanding is given through 
the grasp and probing of each thing’s “essential being,” which expresses what the 
thing is without limitation to the one instance before the mind’s eye at the 
moment. Because the thing itself is not included in its definition, the way lies 
open to the universality that gives rise to the development of science. In this man- 
ner the “essential being” renders the thing intelligible, presenting the cause of 
what one immediately sees. In the language of the Physics, this “essential being” 
is the form of the thing as contrasted with the matter and the composite. As iso- 
lated in itself it is the principle of intelligibility and the cause of all the being that 
is in the thing. 

These considerations will be pursued in the following chapters of book Zeta. 
For the present, one may stress the way they are meant to bear on the thing’s intel- 
ligibility in terms of being. The intelligibility, however, is understood im terms of 
what the thing is, and not in terms of any existence over and above the whatness. 
As explained in book Epsilon, the two coincide for Aristotle. When approached 
against the background of Judeo-Christian tradition, this vision of the universe as 
something always there in itself, and of human destiny as consisting of eternal 
contemplation of it by eternally successive generations of individuals, will deeply 
jar with religious belief. Yet even here there is no exception to John Herman 
Randall’s keen observation that Aristotle’s ethical views are applicable “to any 
cultural heritage."!® In this case Aquinas in medieval Christendom felt quite at 


18 John Herman Randall, Jr., Aristotle (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960), 248. 
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home in applying Aristotle’s view of contemplation as the supreme destiny of 
rational beings in a Christian milieu. With existence received ultimately from a 
Creator as the actuality of every form, the most basic principle of being in any- 
thing will be the thing’s existence, and not its form. This will ‘locate the highest 
intelligibility of the thing in its existence, and will make subsistent existence the 
object contemplated for all eternity in the beatific vision of God after bodily 
death. That is a very far cry from Aristotle, but it illustrates sharply. the claim that 
Aristotle’s conception of human destiny as inexhaustible contemplation is appli- 
cable and helpful even in a Christian culture. 

For the moment, however, to understand Aristotle in sis own setting, one has 
to keep in mind that he is locating in form the most basic principle of a thing’s 
being, and is consistently following that lead in explaining the constitution and 
activity of all beings. This leads him to make intelligibility the great prize sought 
ultimately in all human endeavor. The form is what makes the thing intelligible, 
in contrast to the matter, which of itself is unintelligible. The supreme purpose of 
human effort, then, will consist in isolating that “essential being” of things and 
presenting it in each case for intellectual consideration. That will show what the 
thing is, and allow the thing to be understood in terms of the being that is basic 
to it, and in this way essential for it wherever and whenever it may be found. 
Through it the ultimate account of the thing is given. To repeat the wording of 
Octave Hamelin’s conclusion, for Aristotle “form explains all the rest and is self- 
sufficient in ser pie 


19 Supra, n. 10. 


Chapter 7 


“Essential Being” and Singular Thing 


The fourth chapter of Metaphysics Zeta (1029b19-21) had maintained that 
each thing’s “essential being” is what the thing itself is, even though the individ- 
ual instance thereby defined is not explicitly included in the definition. The thing 
and its “essential being” in that way coincide, since each of them is what the thing 
is. Nevertheless on the physical level the form was an object really distinct from 
the matter it actuated, while the composite thing itself included both the matter 
and the form. The matter, however, taken just in itself added no intelligibility to 
the thing. Is the problem on the metaphysical plane parallel insofar as the subject 
of inherence, namely the thing that has being, adds nothing in the line of being 
that is not already contained in the form? 

The reason given expressly in the text for the pursuance of this topic is its rel- 
evance to the study of beingness (ousia):' “For it is of some help in regard to the 
investigation of ousia, since each thing does not seem to be other than its own 
ousia, and the ‘essential being’ is said to be the ousia of each thing.” In this pas- 
sage Aristotle is glancing back at what was already stated in the fourth chapter of 
Zeta (1029b22—1030a32), namely that one way of defining ousia is to say that 
ousia is the “essential being” of a thing in the first and strongest sense of perse- 


1 Aristotle, Metaphysics 7.6.1031a16—18. The text then compares accidental union with 
substantiai union: “in the case of accidental predicates it mighi indeed seem to be dif- 
ferent, for example a white perscn is different from the ‘essential being’ of a white 
person” (4219-21). Jaeger puts the immediately following lines (a2I-28) in parenthe- 
ses. They outline in tentative fashion the problem of accidental identity versus sub- 
stantial identity, quite in the fashion of a school Jogos — Myles Burnyeat, et al. Notes 
on Book Zeta of Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Oxford, 1979), 35-36, notes that the final 
comment in this passage (1031428) is not explained by Aristotle and can be interpret- 
ed in different ways. But the issue is undoubtedly important for Aristotle. Jt points in 
the direction of form, whether substantial or accidental, as the cause of being. Though 
distinct from the composite individual in either case, knowledge from the viewpoint 
of the form is knowledge of the whole thing and is applicable in universal fashion. 
Correct understanding of the identity of form with singular thing and yet of the real 
difference between the two is necessary for explaining the universal aspect of human 
knowledge. 
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ity. That would be ousia in the sense of the first of the Aristotelian categories. 
Within it, a person is of course identical with herself or himself. In a white per- 
son, also, there is indeed the one composite thing. But the identity of the two com- 
ponents is not so readily grasped. The two components, namely “white” and “per- 
son,” belong to different categories. The unity is there, but it is accidental unity, 
not substantial unity, The two make up the one composite thing, but not by way 
of per se unity. Yet each in its own way expresses what the thing is. The same 
thing is something substantial and something white. 

Here the framing of the question calls for discerning study. The contrast is 
obviously enough between the predication of a thing’s substantial nature, as for 
example “Callias is a human person” and the predication of an accidental nature 
in the thing, for instance “Callias is pale.” Callias would thus seem to be Callias 
and the “essential being” of Callias, so that the two predicates could be regarded 
as identical. But one could not argue on that model to the conclusion that Callias 
is the “essential being” of the accident “pale” because he happens to be pale. A 
human person is not the “essential being” of the color pale by the fact of being 
pale. So with regard to the person’s substantial nature there is a genuine problem. 
Is the person identical with that substantial nature in a way that would make the 
iwuman person and the “essential being” of the person one and the same object? 
Or is a differentiation to be made between them, and if so, how? 

Such is the broad formulation of the problem. One can see easily enough that 
a substance is not whiteness because it happens to be white (4.1030al—2). So the 
text (6.1031a22—25) merely mentions that way of talking without for the moment 
giving it special attention. The translation of ousia by “substance” in this text 
brings out the point in very clear fashion, for the substance remains the same 
under different changes in color. With the English reader the term “substance” 
will restrict the meaning quite definitely to the first of the Aristotelian categories. 
One would not easily say in English that the “substance” of an axe is its power to 
cut, or that sight is the “substance” of the eye, as Aristotle uses the term ousia in 
the De Anima, or as he can say that stillness is the ousia of calm weather.* The 
- general translation of ovsia in English, as already noted, has to be kept wide | 
enough to cover Aristotle’s multivalent meanings of the term. But in the present 
instance, the rendering of ousia by “substance” can easily throw the question back 
on the failure to recognize multisignificance in the notion. Failures of this kind 
were continually signalized by Aristotle in his discussions of philosophical top- 
ics. So today the restriction of “substance” to the first of the ten Aristotelian cat- 
egories can easily occasion a question about a relevant difference between the 
problem of identity or difference of “essential being” in substances and that of the 
identity or difference of it in accidents. In designating the first of the Aristotelian 
categories as “substance,” the Anglophone thinker readily sets it off as basic to all 


2 See De Anima, 2.1.412b19; Metaphysics, 8.2.1043a24. 
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else in the object under consideration. “Substance” is thereby projected as the 
foundation of every other aspect in the thing. No need arises and no possibility is 
given for digging deeper and then inquiring, what else there is in the “substance” 
that would function as its own “essential being.” One has reached bedrock, and 
the inquiry is at a dead end. So represented, ousia as the first category rests in 
itself and should allow nothing else to make it what it is. It is thereby conceived 
as necessarily identical with its own “essential being.” On the other hand, the acci- 
dental predicates will by their very nature need something else to explain them. 
If that something else is the subject in which they inhere as accidents, the acci- 
dent’s formal notion will be prevented from fusing with the formal notion of the 
substance, as Aristotle (4.1029bi6—19) had already demonstrated. 

The same technique that had been used for answering the question of “essen- 
tial being” for the accidental combinations is continued here. The framework of 
focal reference for the predication of being had been recalled (1029b22—27) as 
the solution of the difficulty. In treating the question today, one would explain 
carefully that accidental combinations such as a white person do have their own 
type of being, and accordingly a type of “essential being” that explains the com- 
bining of the substance and accident into the one unit. But in a school Jogos, such 
as Metaphysics Zeta, that simple recalling (1029b2-8) of the differences among 
the kinds of composites in the categories was sufficient. Each would be seen to 
have its own type of “essential being.” 

What was needed, then, was to place the problem in the framework of focal 
reference. The solution was thereby indicated. In that framework one sees readi- 
ly that the “essential being” of a human person is not the “essential being” of the 
color white, for personhood and whiteness do not coincide. In the case at hand, 
however, the subject that is white does in fact coincide with the subject that is 


3 The point emphasized here is that “there is knowledge of each thing when we know 
the ‘essential being’ (Metaphysics, 7.6.103lb6~—7) of the thing.” What for Plaio had 
been something external to the immediately encountered thing, namely its Idea, must 
for Aristotle be within the thing itself. The thing’s whatness must be identical with the 
thing itself, and at the same time other than the singular thing in order to allow uni- 
versality. That is the overall issue of this whole chapter. In it the stakes are high. They 
involve the basic difference between Platonic and Aristotelian conceptions of human 
knowledge. For Aristotle, the task is to explain how what the thing is can be identical 
with the thing itself and yet extend to all the other singular instances of that thing. 
What the thing is cannot be a separate Idea, something apart from the instance in 
which it is currently found. In one way the thing has to be identical with what essen- 
tially is its being, and in another way has to be other than it. This holds proportional- 
ly for accidental combinations. Each of these combinations, regardless of how loose 
the combination may be, has its own proper form. On this topic, see Metaphysics, 
8.1-3.1042a4-1043b2. The term “analogous” (1043a5) is used to describe the situa- 

tion. 
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human. The one subject serves as the subject for both features. Hence the text.can 
note parenthetically but forcefully in terse staccato styles: 


‘As. to what is expressed by way of an accident, such as something musi- — 
cal or white — on account of the double signifying, it is not true to say that 
the “essential being” and the thing itself are the same (for both the acci- 
dent and that to which it is accidental are white). In consequence there is 
the possibility that the “essential being” and the thing itself are the same, 
on the one hand, and on the other hand the possibility that they are not 
‘the same; for with the person and the white person they are not the same, 
‘but with the modifying feature (pathos) they are the same.* 


This is closely packed reasoning, and has to be read in context. The type of 


composition is that of the traditional school Jogos. In it propositions and conclu- 
sions are assembled. They are drawn up in aporematic style for oral discussion. 
-Here even at first reading one becomes aware that the style is not that of today’s 
essay or monograph, in which the author draws his own conclusions in logical 
order from premises that are deemed acceptable to both writer and reader. Here, 
rather, different positions are succinctly stated, and then left to the discussants for 


4 


Metaphysics, 7.6.1031b22-28. For pathos in this wide sense of any modification at 
all, see 1030a14 and b31. Cf. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, 556a60—b44. Aristotle does 
not spell out in detail the reasons why a thing in the category of substance is not the 
same as its own essential being. He merely gives an example, allowing the doctrine 
to emerge from that example. In the case of a white person both the substance (the 
person) and the accident (whiteness) are white. Whiteness itself is white, and the sub- 
stance here modified by it is white. This holds throughout all the categories of the 
accidents. On the other hand, while both the person and the white person are sub- 
stances, neither personhood itself nor white personhood is a substance. Personhood 


does not live or breathe or struggle, nor does white personhood. Generalized, this 


means that an accident and its accidentality, namely its essential being, are the same, 
while a substance and the essential being of that substance, namely its substantiality, 
are not the same. According!y substantiality, the essential being of a substance, is not 
itself a substance. The use of “substantiality” and “personhood” as the grammatical 
subject in sentences does not at all transmogrify them into substances. So while acci- 
dentality remains accidental in character, substantiality does not become a substance. 
From that viewpoint, the viewpoint of predictability, a thing in the category of sub- 
stance is not the same as the essential being of that substance, though from the view- 
point of knowability the two are in fact the same in expressing what the thing in ques- 
tion is, whether that thing be a substance or an accident. Basic in the whole problem 
is the consideration that for Aristotle being is not a still-more-underlying subject in 
which both substance and accidents would be regarding as inhering. Rather, the pred- 
ication of being is always made through focal reference to a primary instance. This 
gives a thing in the category of substance its place as the ultimate subject for predi- 
cation, and therefore as absolutely bedrock in this regard. 
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evaluation as well as for the directions that the procedure in regard to dealing with 
them is to take in the subsequent deliberation. In the present passage, the domi- 
nating notion is the double occurrence of the same subject in accidental combi- 
nations. This double occurrence had been abruptly advanced shortly before 
(4.1029b19) as a basis for arguing. It is used as though it were a notion familiar to 
the hearers, and needed only a mention to bring it to their minds. It was the 
ground for the argument that the “essential being” of white and the “essential 
- being” of surface could not fuse with each other. The repetition of the same 
notion, that of surface, prevented their melding. The surface remained only the 
subject of the whiteness. The surface and the color did not blend into the one 
notion. So in a surface that was both white and smooth, the whiteness and the 
smoothness did not become one and the same in notion, even though they both 
qualified the same subject. In that way they were one in subject of inherence, but 
did not become one in notion. If both had fused with the subject, they would have 
fused with each other. But the double occurrence of the subject, functioning dif- 
ferently in each of those two occurrences, prevented that fusion. 

In the present passage (1031b3) the “double signifying” by the same subject 
in something musical or something white keeps the “essential being” of the color 
white or the musical proficiency from melding with the subject they qualify, or 
with each other. They do not become the same as the person or the white person, 
even though they are accidents of the one and the same subject. The same person 
may be white and musical, but the basic nature of the person, namely human per- 
sonnood, is neither whiteness nor music; nor do whiteness and music coincide in 
notion. On the other hand, the quality white and the undergoing of that qualifica- 
tion by the person are one and the same in their “essential being.” The accident 
does not need another accident to unite it with the subject in which it inheres. If 
it did, each accident would be what it is in itself but would require an accident 
over and above to join it to its subject. 

That further accident would require another accident to bring about its own 
union with the subject. Thereby an infinite regress would be set up. The danger 
resulting from such a regress was something that was holding Aristotle’s attention 
in this discussion. Each new instance would in its notion present yet-another 
instance without ceasing, just as in standing between two mirrors facing each 
other one sees image after image of the same thing as far as the visibility extends. 
Rather, an accident, just by being an accident, is its own union with its subject. 
That pertains essentially to its own gradation in being. It is not a being that stands 
in its own right in the way a substance does. Through being white it is a qualifi- 
cation of a corporeal substance, and does not require or allow any further acci- 
dent to bring about that modification or qualification. The “essential being” of the 
modification coincides accordingly with the modification itself. There is no 


5 Cf. Metaphysics, 7.6.103 1b28—1032a4. 
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“double occurrence” of a subject to prevent the fusion of the two. The subject is 
not functioning first as subject of white and then as subject of the union of that 
accident with the substance. Being white and being affected by the color white 
coincide in meaning. Hence Aristotie can say that for this modification of the sub- 
ject the “essential being” of the accident and the accident itself are one and the . 
same. There is no “double signifying” to keep the two from fusing. Through func- 
tioning as the subject of the color white, the human person is thereby functioning - 
as the subject of the accidental union with the color. 
. The staccato manner in which these considerations are presented in the text 
of book Zeta indicates clearly enough that the method is not that of our philosoph- 
ical articles or monographs today. The course of the reasoning is extremely diffi- 
cult for us to follow. But if this discussion in book Zeta is regarded as the report 
of a school discussion, need there be anything surprising about its format? The 
present passage is introduced as though it were proceeding on the basis of a dis- 
play (kata ten ekthesis, 1031b21) before the eyes of the hearers. With each item 
being pointed out on the board as it came up — or at least the symbol standing for 
it — the hearers would have no trouble in seeing at once the exact object to which 
Aristotle was referring. Today we have to track it down painstakingly from the 
text. But this explains why we have such difficulty in following the discourse. We 
look to Aristotle for 4 straight answer to our questions whether accidental combi- 
nations have an “essential being” and definition, or not (4.1029b22—1030a18). 
Instead of a precise yes or no, we are merely told to look at the gradations in 
being. Being is not something with the same definite meaning all the time. [t can 
mean substance or any of the accidents, or any of the looser combinations of 
them.° One has to expect a different sense of the notion when it is found in dif- 
ferent categories. With these different senses displayed in a synopsis on a board 
in front of the hearers, a mere pointing to the sense intended would be sufficient. . 
The hearers would know precisely what they were dealing with, and would be in 
a position to work out the solution for themselves. They would not have to grope 
for the particular item meant, as we do when reading the text today.. The staccato 
style would be normal under the circumstances. There would be nothing either 
mysterious or careless about it. 
| In fact, the effort needed to probe out the meaning today has its aiianianes 
It incites the present-day students to do their own thinking. The answers are not 
served up to them in cut-and-dried fashion. Their minds have to look at the exter- 
nal world, which for them as for Aristotle is the direct object of human cognition, 
and let it itself speak to them as it did to the ancient Greek thinker. They may not 
agree with Aristotle’s conclusions, but they do learn from him how to do their 


6 See Metaphysics, 8.2.1042b15-1043a26. In this context (1043a5) the notion of anal- 
ogy is used to describe the relation between form and matter in the one case, and 
between substance and accident in the other. 
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own thinking. He will remain for them “the teacher of those who know,” even 
though they are doing their own thinking on the basis of their accepted principles 
or starting points. They become trained to contrast their own methods and the 
methods of others with the procedure of Aristotle, and to benefit deeply by the 
comparison. They are made to feel at home in a pluralistic philosophical world, 
the philosophical world we have today. Aristotle is nct doing their thinking for 
them, but the effort they must make to understand him habituates them to do their 
own original philosophical thinking in the tace of texts that baffle them when read. 
in any other philosophical framework, but which have profound meaning when 
- finally read as following from Aristotle’s own starting points. That is the vibrant 
force of Trendelenburg’s oft-quoted dictum Aristoteles ex Aristotele. The effort 
required today to read Aristotle as Aristotle can hardly help but train the student 
to evaluate all other philosophies in the light of their respective starting points, for 
it shows tellingly how these different starting points give rise in consistent fash- 
ion to the radically different conclusions drawn by the various thinkers. 

The style appropriate for the reporting of a school /ogos has accordingly to 
be allowed its role in the interpretation of the present passages in book Zeta. One 
has to search painstakingly for the objects to which rapidly successive references 
allude. The “double signifying” (1031b23), which could be made unmistakably 
clear by a quick pointing to subject and qualities successively as displayed on the 
board, has to be traced back today to the text’s earlier use (4.1029b19) of the dou- 
ble role played by one and the same subject for preventing the fusion of the 
“essential being” of white with the “essential being” of surface, and consequent- 
ly barring it from melding with the “essential being” of smooth. Today the same 
reasoning can be seen, though laboriously, as functioning with consistency 
throughout the entire passage. It is not spelled out anew each time, but merely 
recalled in the fashion adapted to the report of a school logos. 

_ In the aporematic setting of the passage, moreover, correct answers to the 
questions raised were not required. Different positions kept arising from the back- 
ground, for instance a Platonic conception of the separation of a thing’s idea from 
the perceptible thing itself (6.1031a29-31). These required answering only inso- 
far as necessary in clearing a passage for Aristotle’s own doctrine at the moment. © 
The answer, in fact, need apply only to a particular point readily indicated in the 
display, but which today will rest upon our own analysis. For instance, Burnyeat’s 
record of the London seminar on book Zeta notes that the answer, “this is not 
actually thought to be the case” (1031a28; Oxford trans.) could mean either “the 
reduction does work” or “the reduction does not work.”’ For the hearers at the 
school Jogos, the side intended for the comment could be definitely indicated by 
a quick pointing to the alternative meant to be excluded. In the aporematic proce- 
dure the various historically factual positions on the topic, or the possible posi- 


7 See Burnyeat, Notes (supra, n. 1), 35. 
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tions, needed only to be mentioned and ruled out, and in this way leave the path 
clear for the progress of the main argument. 

Likewise in this type of recording a school logos, het was no call for 
spelling out the definite answers that we would expect today in philosophic writ- 
ing. We would like to know definitely, for instance, whether or not the loose com- 
binations of accidents that are contrasted with substances in Zeta 4 have an 
“essential being” or genuine definition.’ Instead, the panoramic focal vision of 
being, already given in book Gamma, is merely displayed before our eyes. We are 
left to our own effort for concluding that in the sense of substantial being the acci- 
dental combinations do not as such have new substantial being, but that in the 
sense of the being that is proper in its own grade to the loose combinations of 
accidents they do have their own appropriate “essential being” and definition. 
That fact enables them to be known for what they are, as the text will soon 
(6.1031b6—10) have occasion to mention. But for the moment no need is felt to 
spell out the answer that the accidental combinations have their proper essential 
being. The hearers are simply alerted to recall the graded character of the being 
that is spread throughout the categories, and to draw at once their own conclusion. 
Again it is a question of the advantage of Aristotie’s method in training students 
to do their own thinking under the guidance of his general procedure. 

At this stage, however, the crucial irmportance of the identity of a thing and 
its “essential being” comes to the fore. To know a thing is to know ‘its “essential 
being” (103 1b20—21). This is presented as a basic norm, and as holding for each 
thing in a way that allows no exceptions. The tenet will mean that a thing has to 
be thoroughly identical with its “essential being” in order to be known. But know- 
ing is the core of Aristotle’s conception of eudaimonia, that is, of human destiny. 
The Metaphysics opened with the assertion that all people by their very nature 
strive for knowing. The expansive vision of generation after generation of people 
yearning continually for further knowledge all through the rise and fall of succes- 
sive civilizations would demand unlimited opportunity for knowing more and 
more things. Not only substances and their immediately apparent accidents, but 
also the actual and possible combinations of them no matter how loose, would fall 
under the scope of this insatiable desire. Likewise in the eternal flow of ages yet to 
come, there would always have to be the prospect of appeal to the natural craving 
for further knowledge. Everything would in its turn be knowable. From this view- 
point each individual thing would require identity with its own “essential being,” 
regardless of its status as substance or accident or loose combination. In principle 
the Aristotelian framework allowed no limit to the number of knowable things. 

. That this consideration is uppermost in Aristotle’s mind, in the present dis- 
cussion, immediately comes to the fore. Positions opposed to Aristotle’s own 
tenets had been coming up in aporematic fashion in the text. He now meets the 


8 On the looser combinations, see supra, n. 6. 
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general Platonic view that what a thing is, namely the thing’s nature or essence, 
is to be found in something prior to the thing itself and functioning as a separate 
Idea. What the thing is should therefore be investigated. In that higher and better 
occurrence of it. For Aristotle this would mean that the thing and its “essential 
being” would be separated from each other, with the result that there could not be 
any knowledge of the thing itself and that the “essential being” of anything could 
not have the status of a being (6.103lb3—4). What existed, then, could not be 
known, and what was known could not exist. 

For us, these assertions bring in important epistemological considerations. 
Certainly we wish to know things that have being. Without doubt our innate desire 
for knowledge extends that far. What a thing is, is basically the thing’s “essential 
being.” It has to be present in thorough identity within the thing itself, for it is 
what the thing itself is. It cannot be separated from the thing. Yet it must in some 
way be different from the thing itself, or the position that they are different could 
hardly have arisen. What needs investigation is the reason why any question of 
separate status for them could have made its appearance. 

The issue here is not the modern epistemological problem of relating con- 
cepts and ideas to external things. Only from the time of Descartes on is that 
approach to be found. Ancient Greek Skeptics, Atomists, Platonists, 
Neoplatonists, and so on, regarded things as directly known in themselves, vari- 
ous though their ways of explaining this immediate cognition were. None of them 
took the stand that what the mind immediately knows will be ideas or concepts, 
and that the mind then infers that there are objects apart from them that exist out- 
side them and correspond to them. For Aristotle (Metaphysics, 12.9.1074b35-36), 
expressly, what is immediately and directly known in the concept is something 
other than the concept itself, with the concept known only concomitantly in the 
cognition of the other thing.” Only with Descartes and Malebranche did the atti- 
tude become entrenched that what the human mind knows immediately and 
directly are its own ideas. Nothing could be more present to the mind, this atti- 
tude claimed, than the mind itself and its content. Accordingly knowledge of 
things outside the mind had to be based upon the ideas that were in the mind. To 

know about the stars you did not make a journey around the heavens, but reasoned 
to conclusions about them from the ideas present in your mind. Our ideas or con- 
cepts are therefore the basis of our knowledge of what things are in themselves, 
and scientific or philosophic knowledge has to be based on clear and distinct _ 
ideas. Little place is left in truly philosophical procedure for concepts like that of 
the Aristotelian notion of being, which ranges in orderly fashion through varied 
but related senses. Rather, the Aristotelian procedure is based directly upon the 
things. themselves. It finds them, as known directly in themselves, to have those 


9 On this topic of cognition in obliquo, see John E. Smith, “Hartmann’s New Ontology,” 
Review of Metaphysics, 7 (1954), 583-601. 
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focal gradations. To the things themselves it looks for scrutiny of what they are, 
and not directly to the concepts. 

The question here, then, is not whether the thing itself is the same as or dif- 
ferent from the human concept of that thing. In this context “what the thing is” 
means what the thing is in itself. Both the thing itself and what the thing is are 
regarded as known directly in themselves. What is asked is whether the two are 
the same. The answer is that they have to be the same, if what has being is to be. 
known, and what is known is to have being. The question is not at all whether 
internal concept corresponds to external thing. 

What, then, is the exact concern of the present question? Does it not bear 
obviously enough upon things that are seen in the real world, things directly 
known by the human mind? The question is whether each of those things is iden- 
tical with what the mind knows about it, or whether what is known about it is dif- 
ferent from the individual thing itself. The reason of the question should be appar- 
ent from the whole course of the Metaphysics. The reason is the problem of uni- 
versality. The Metaphysics in its opening chapter showed that human knowledge 
is characterized by universality and thereby differs from the type of cognition pos- 
sessed by the lower animals. It is in fact developed by way of the universal. The 
definition is of the universal, and accordingly enables human knowledge to reach 
things far beyond those immediately known. What the thing is, then, ranges 
beyond the individual thing itself. The question, therefore, arises about how the 
individual thing and what it is are identical, and how they are different. They have 
to be identical if human knowledge is to be of real things. They have to be in some 
way other if the knowledge is to be universal. The sameness and the otherness are 
being regarded as aspects located in the things themselves. The question is not 
focused upon the difference between the concept that exists in the mind and the 
thing that exists in the outside world. It concentrates on a situation that is seen in 
the things themselves. It finds that to know each thing-is to know its “essential 
being” (6.1031b6—7; cf. b20-21). In this way it is brought face to face with the 
crucial problem of how the grasp of the individual thing’s “essential being” is the 
knowing of the individual thing itself. Hence the question is worded in terms of 
an identity and difference that are found present in the things themselves, and not 
between the things in themselves and the concepts of them that are formed by the 
human mind. | | | 

Reading back from this explicitly stated goal of the general inquiry, one is 
now in a position to judge the import of the various steps taken to reach the pres- 
ent stage of the discussion. The question is worded in terms of the identity of the 
individual thing with its “essential being,” on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
of the difference that has to be recognized between the two. The continued repe- 
tition of the Greek term hekaston throughout the text (1031a16—b20) shows that 
the individual thing is meant. At the same time, an operative distinction between 
what the thing is as identified with the individual instance, and what its intelligi- 
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ble content is when extended to other individuals of the same kind, has to be 
acknowledged. The universality required for human knowledge, as outlined in the 
opening chapter of the Metaphysics in contradistinction to cognition in the lower 
animals, manifests the difference. What each thing is, is individual in that partic- 
ular thing. In human knowledge, however, what that same thing is becomes uni- 
versal and predicable of other individuals. Socrates is a person, but also other 
individuals are equally persons. Hence in a thing’s definition, which expresses its 
“essential being,” the particular thing thereby known cannot be mentioned 
(4.1029b19-21). Other persons are not Socrates, though they are persons. 

The central issue here at stake, then, is how human knowledge of individual 
things can expand into the knowledge of the whole universe, in the way pursued 
by scientific and philosophical endeavor. It is about the way in which the soul can 
be all things, as in the wording of De Anima (3.8.43 1b21). It concerns the destiny 
and ultimate beatitude of people. Though things exist as individuals, they all have 
“essential being” that is identical with them, but which nevertheless differs from 
the individual in extending outside the individual limitations. In a word, the ques- 
tion bears incisively upon the meaning and purpose of human life. For Aristotle, 
this consideration amply justified the meticulous inquiry here into the difference 
between things themselves and their “essential being,” a difference effectively 
present in the things themselves without detriment to the real identity of the two. 
For us today, it should prompt careful attention to the way in which individuality 
and universality, which prima facie seem to be mutually exclusive characteristics 
are nevertheless combined in the basic objects of human cognition. In those 
objects which are individual things, the ground for universality is directly seen. 
~ How that aspect of universality is known is a probiem to be considered in the next 
chapter.!° | 

But from the conception of the knowing intellect in De Anima, 
(3.4.429a22-24), one sees that it can add neither content nor structure to the 
things it grasps. For Aristotle there is no prior structure in the mind, by which 
. things could be given their form. There is only the potentiality for receiving those 
forms and thereby becoming cognitionally what the objects themselves are. All 
the actuality in the cbject known has to come from the source outside the intel- 
lect. For Aristotle there is no prior structure in the mind by which the things 
known could be constructed for human cognition. All their features have to come 
from the things themselves. No a prior: framework can be appealed to for their 
explanation. The explanation has to come from the side of the things. If one is fol- 
lowing Aristotle’s explanation of cognition, one cannot look for the ultimate 
ground of the universality in the activity of the human faculty. The ultimate 
account has to come from the nature of the thing itself. The structure of the intel- 
lection has to be explained by the structure of the thing known. 


10 See infra, ch. 8, nn. 6-9. 
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It is against this Aristotelian background that the conclusion of chapter six in 
book Zeta is to be assessed. The conclusion runs: “How the ‘essential being,’ then, 
is the same and how it is not the same as each thing, has been stated.”!! The issue 
is worded in terms of simultaneous identity and difference. There is no tendency 
to exclude either side. On the one hand, there is the individual thing, whether the 
thing meant be a substance such as a person, or an accident such as an instance 
of the color white, or a loose combination of objects. On the other hand, there is 
likewise a condition in each of these things that allows it to be grouped under uni- 
versal headings and accordingly makes possible the knowledge that is scientific 
and typically human. The conclusion of this chapter of book Zeta exoplicitly 
retains both these sides. Both sides have to be acknowledged. Taken together, they 
show how human knowledge grasps individual things and how the things we 
know in universal fashion have individual being in themselves. Neither side is to 
~~ be jettisoned. Both are required in order to explain how human knowledge is of 
individual things yet extends far beyond the things that are immediately know- 
able. 

What each individual thing is, then, has to be identical with that individual. 
Yet it has to be different from that one individual when it exists in other instances. 
The object “person” is identical with Socrates in Socrates himself, but in Callias 
it is other than Socrates and identical with Callias. How can this two-sided con- 
dition be explained? The issue at stake is the way the universal feature reaches out 


11 Metaphysics, 7.6.1032a10-11. From the viewpoint of knowability, the viewpoint with 
which Aristotle is here concerned in contrast to the Platonic view of knowledge as 
something based upon forms separate from the individual things, this statement is 
undoubtedly clear. In every case to know a thing is to know its essential being. From 
that viewpoint the two are always the same. From the viewpoint of predicability, how- 
ever, somewhat closer scrutiny is required. With things in the category of substance, 
Aristotle (1031b27) had just stated that the thing and its essential being are not the 
same. Here he is not saying anything to the contrary. He is stating that in things in 
which the predication is being made in the same category and not through an acciden- 
tally added category, the thing and its essential being are one and the same. Predicates 
that belong to a person as a person, in contrast to those that belong to the person as 
white, come under this observation. It holds wherever the predication is made within 
the same category. That is the force of the term “primary” at 1031b14 and 1032aS. it 
means that no further category is introduced for making the predication. The thing’s 
essential being is the basis for universality, and therefore has to remain one and the 
same with the thing throughout the universal predication. That holds respectively for 
substances and accidents. But to ground universality in the category of substance, the 
essential being of that substance has to be different from that substance itself, for the 
substance itself is individual and just as such could not be the ground for universal 
predication. With accidents, on the contrary, the individualization comes from the 
substance in which the accident inheres. Accordingly from this side also an accident 
and that accident’s essential being can be identical. 
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beyond the immediate instance. That feature holds necessarily and at all times. It 
finds expression in the Aristotelian formula worded to ti én einai -- the “essential 
being” of the thing. The Greek imperfect conveys the timeless character of what the 
thing is, namely something that remains stable as it extends through all the individ- 
ual instances. It likewise has the overtones of what is basic in the thing’s nature, 
something that was there all the while and now has finally been reached in the pro- 
cedure for understanding the thing. But despite this way in which it differs from the 
individual thing, to know it is to know what that individual thing is. To express it 
in a definition is accordingly to state what the individual is. 

It is a question, therefore, of showing how the identically same object can be 
known both as something individual and something universal. One and the same 
intelligible object, namely what the thing is, is grasped in two different ways. In 
both ways it is known. This is the sense in which the sixth chapter of book Zeta 
reaches (1032a10—11) its ultimate conclusion that each thing and its “essential 
being” are from one viewpoint the same and from another not the same. No fur- 
ther explanation is offered. This is understandable in the procedure of a school 
logos, in which positions arising from various philosophical traditions are brought 
forward for discussion. In the context they require discussion only insofar as they 
might appear as roadblocks (aporiai) to the progress of Aristotle’s own reasoning. 
Placed in that aporematic setting, they are not examined against their original 
backdrop and on the strength of their own intrinsic merits. They are merely 
checked to make sure that they present no hindrance to the cogency of Aristotle’s 
thought as it follows from its own starting points. Here the position brought for- 
ward is from Platonic circles. It claims that what a thing basically is has to be sep- 
arate from its individual instances. Aristotle for the moment does not discuss that 
position as it arises in its own historical setting. He merely shows that on his own 
understanding of things, the individual thing would not be known at all. This is 
sufficient to remove the roadblock. Nothing further is required in the aporematic 
procedure of the school Jogos. 

A different situation, however, has to be faced today when the problem is 
placed against the Cartesian background in which the immediately known objects 
of the human mind are its own ideas. An aporia cf this kind would send the pres- 
ent-day reader back to Aristotle’s own notion of cognition. For Aristotle, what is 
directly known in any act of human cognition is something other than itself, for 
the knowing mind, because entirely potential in the cognitive order, does not add 
anything to what is directly known. The distinction in question here cannot lie 
between the idea in the mind and the individual thing in the real world. The basis 
for the distinction will have to lie in the thing itself, and not in the activity cf the 
human intellect. The human intellect merely knows what it sees in the thing. It 
does not impose the structure on the thing itself. We today have to go to the 
detailed doctrine of the Posterior Analytics (2.19.99b15—100b3), in which the 
individual thing is shown to have the same intelligible content as the universal, 
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while the soul (100a13-—14) is of such a nature that it is acted upon by the intelli- 
gible object in this way. The purely potential nature of the knowing intellect 
requires that the actual structure of what it knows must come from the individual 
thing itself. Nothing can be added to the individual thing by being known. 
Basically the universality of what it is has to originate in the individual. Aristotle 
himself, however, had no occasion to face an aporia of this kind. When it is 
brought forward today, it calls for treatment as a roadblock to be removed on 
appeal to Aristotle’s general stand on the nature of human cognition, which does 
not add anything positive to what it knows. Surely the aspect of universality is 
something positive in things. In the human mind it can be actualized separately as 
a universal in contrast to the singular, for the purposes of philosophical under- 
standing in regard to the processes of judgment and reasoning. But like all other 
positive features, it has to come from the thing that is known. The feature of uni- 
versality, as Aristotle understands it, has to be accounted for on the basis of the 
thing that is external to human cognitive activity. It is not something that accrues 
to it solely from the mind’s activity, something that originates in the idea of the 
thing in contrast to the thing itself. 
With this understanding of the situation, the steps pursued in chapter six of 
book Zeta fall into intelligible focus. The problem it faces is expressly formulat- 
ed in terms of whether the “essential being” and the individual are the same or 
whether the one is not the other (6.103 1a15—16). This formulation would suggest 
that the answer is going to exclude one of the two alternatives. But, as just seen, 
the conclusion of the chapter (1032a10—11) claims to have shown how the two are 
the same and how they are not the same as each other. On careful investigation 
they are found to be in one way identical with each other and in another way not 
identical. They are identical insofar as both mean what the thing is. The intelligi- 
bie content is the same. But while the notion of that content, namely of what the 
thing is, stays limited to the individual instance in that first way of knowing it, in 
- the second way it extends beyond the individual instance and is applicabie to all 
other instances in which that notion may be found. In this way it grounds in a nec- 
essary manner the knowledge of instances outside the individual in which it was 
originally known, and makes possible the expansion of knowledge in accord with 
the deepest human yearnings. Knowledge of it in this latter way is knowledge of 
its “essential being.” It is knowledge of what the thing is, but now in a way that 
reaches outside the individual instance in which it is encountered and provides for 
unlimited expansion to other instances in accord with the human desire to know. 
It provides the stable feature that runs through all those instances and makes sci- 
entific knowledge of them possible. 

The topic is approached in the tentative fashion of a school Jogos. The hear- 
ers are presumed to accept the stand that each individual thing is not something 
other than its own substance (ousia) and that the “essential being” is meant to be 
the substance of each thing (1031a17—18). From the viewpoint of the Aristotelian 
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schema of the categories, this would express the notion that substance, the first of 
the categories, is basic to all else in the thing. The thing’s substance underlies 
them all, pervades them all, and gives them all an abiding and unifying character- 
istic. The nature of the human person spreads in this way through all the acci- 
dents, making all the organs and all the activities human in contrast to the corre- 
sponding accidents in other living things. Similarly with the hearers coming from 
Platonic circles, what the thing is could be located outside the individual thing in 
the region of the Ideas. It would remain fixed and permanent, grounding the nec- 
essary and unchanging features in the thing that made cogent reasoning possible 
and allowed human knowledge to be extended far beyond the limits of the indi- 
vidual thing confronting the mind. This separation of what the thing is from the 
thing itself is what Aristotle aims to contest. But for the moment it can be paired 
with the first of the Aristotelian categories in showing how the “essential being” 
of a thing may be regarded as its substance. It is the kind of being that makes a 
thing be what it is throughout a number of different instances and through acci- 
dental changes with the course of time. Socrates wiil remain Socrates and the per- 
son will remain a person, however one may care to explain in Platonic fashion the 
“essential being” of Socrates. The point is that one may readily admit the identi- 
ty of “essential being” and individual instance when one is speaking of the thing’s 
substance. In accord with the anorematic procedure of an Aristotelian school 
logos a possible roadblock has been removed, and the main reasoning of the trea- 
tise can proceed. 

With regard to accidental categories, however, the removal of the roadblock 
is not so easy. A white person is something other than the “essential being” of a 
white person, as Aristotle had already shown (6.1031a19—24; cf. 4.1029b16—22). 
It could seem, then, -in contrast to the case of substance, that in each individual 
instance of an accident the “essential being” may be other than the accident itself. 
Where the union of the features is just accidental, the unity required in the mid- 
die term for reasoning is not attained. The extremes do not come together in the 
middie term. That a person is white does not give that person all the features 
involved in whiteness, such as being a color or a quality. The person is white, but 
not whiteness. The main purpose at issue here, namely the validity of scientific 
knowledge, would not seem to be guaranteed by accidental unions. 

This aporia to the acknowledgment of identity of “essential being” and indi- 
vidual instance in the case of accidents is met by a closer look at the way the 
extremes may come together in a middie term (1031a25—28). May they not coin- 
cide in accidental fashion, as for instance in the case of the “essential being” of 
white and the “essential being” of musical? The import of this example is not — 
given further development. The person can be both white and musical simultane- 
ously. In this way “white” and “musical” may be regarded as coinciding acciden- 
tally. May not the “essential being” of each of them be regarded as coinciding 
with each other in functioning as a middle term? A negative answer is suggested. 
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But whether the negation bears on the use of this example to illustrate the situa- 
tion, or whether it is meant to rule out the possibility of an accidental union serv- 
ing as a middle term, is not clear from the written report of the school logos. 
Certainly whiteness and personhood do not come together in the same middle 
term in the way that “animal” serves as a middle term in a syllogistic sequence. 
A horse is an animal and an animal is a living thing, therefore a horse is neces- 
sarily a living thing. But the possibility that the accidental combination might 
serve as a middle term is suggested. In that case would the “essential being” of 
the white person be identical with the individual instance? Such is the question as 
it may be phrased today. An affirmative answer may be suggested. Socrates is a 
white person, a white person is a living thing and the subject of accidents, there- 
fore Socrates too has those predicates. Yet white personhood could not be substi- 
tuted for white person as that middle term. The “essential being” and individual 
instance do not appear to be identical. “White” and “subject of accidents” could 
each serve in turn as the middle term. But the accidental combination of the two 
could not. Or could it? 

Here Aristotle (1031b24—28) offers the explanation that the thing itself and 
the “essential being” of the thing are in this case the same and not the same. They 
comcide in constituting the same accidental composite, the white person. The 
accidental union of white and person is nothing other than this modification of 
the substance by the color. From that viewpoint the “essential being” of the acci- 
dental composite is exactly the same in notion as a modification of a substance 
by an accident, and as the undergoing of this modification by the substance. 
Accordingly, the higher genera in each of the respective categories, namely sub- 
stance and quality, are predicable of the individual Socrates. They are each what 
Socrates is, to the extent of their signification. As a person, Socrates is something 
living, something sentient, and something rational, according to the ascent to the 
supreme genus, or category, under which these predicates fall. They are genera in 
the category of substance. As white, moreover, Socrates is visible and sensibly 
perceptible, in accord with the ascent in the category of quality. Both sets of pred- 
icates, in consequence, apply to the white person. They furnish, each in its own 
way, the ground for understanding in universal fashion what the other individual 
instances are. From that viewpoint they extend outside the individual white per- 
son in which they are originally seen. 

If this were not the case, what an individual thing is would be completely 
confined to that individual itself. Nothing in it could help in knowing other 
things. Nothing in it could serve as a middle term in which the extremes would 
coincide. Knowledge of the individual Socrates as a person or as something white 
could not be extended outside Socrates himself. But the facts are that it can be, as 
is observable in the way the human mind extends its knowledge. It is not a ques- 
tion of deducing this from any a priori notion, but rather of observing what actu- 
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ally takes place in the reality of human reasoning. That is sufficient to remove a 
roadblock, where the procedure is aporematic. The objection here is that what a 
thing is has to be outside the individual instance, in the fashion of a Platonic Idea, 
if it is to ground the expansion of human knowledge. 

This aporia is set aside by Aristotle (6.1031b14~-18) in showing that the 
extension of what a thing is, namely its “essential being,” to its presence in other 
individuals does not require separate Ideas. Rather, it will perhaps be better guar- 
anteed without separate Ideas than with them. Because separate from the individ- 
ual, as in the Platonic view, the Idea would obviously be something other than the 
individual thing. Further, the Idea would then not be predicable of the individual 
as something that the individual is, but only as something in which the individual 
shares. Surely this is the tone of an aporematic procedure, in which politeness to 
an objector in his presence rings through and through. It is not the language of a 
straight exposition of one’s own positive tenets. To point out that here the “essen- 
tial being” of the individual thing can remain identical with the thing while 
abstracting from the individuality, is sufficient to remove the roadblock. It does 
not explain positively what abstraction in this sense is. It merely shows that as a 
matter of fact in the human cognitive process no such separation of “essential 
being” from individual thing need be involved. The way is thereby left open for 
further consideration of identity yet difference, without hindrance from the rea- 
sons that prompted the Platonic appeal to separately existent Ideas. 

As one faces the facts, then, Socrates is a person without being personhood. 
Others can be persons without being Socrates. The “essential being” of a person, 
namely what Socrates is, extends beyond him to other individuals. The universal- 
ity of the predicate “person” is thereby established. It is what Socrates is, and 
accordingly identical with him. But it extends beyond him, and from that view- 
point is not the same as he is. That is what the situation is, as it confronts one in 
reality. This combined identity and difference hoids similarly for all the higher 
predicates in the category of substance. Socrates is a sentient being, a living 
being, a corporeal being, a substance, as one ascends the category. He is each of 
these. But he is not animality, life, corporeity, or substantiality. In this way, as the 
facts confront us, he is respectively the same and not the same as his “essential 
being.” The identity of himself with his “essential being,” and at the same time 
the universality grounded in that “essential being” insofar as the “essential being” 
is identical with each of the other instances in turn, are both guaranteed. 

This is not too difficult to see when one remains within the same category. 
But what takes place when two different categories are invoived? The one indi- 
vidual Socrates is indeed a white person. But he is not white personhood. The 
repeated occurrence of himself as a person and as white prevents the two predi- 
cates from fusing with each other, as Aristotle (4.1029b14—22) had already insist- 
ed. In every accidental category, he had noted there (b23—25), a composite of sub- 
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stance and accident is to be found. Here both the person and the accidental pred- 
icate are white. But the same reasoning holds as in the case of person and person- 
hood. Socrates is a white person, yet he is not white personhood. Individuals other 
than Socrates can be white persons. The “essential being” of a white person there- 
fore grounds universality. Here also the individual instance and the “essential 
being” are the same and not the same, according to the respective viewpoints. 

But how can the two predicates, each from a different category, coalesce in 
the one middle term? As a fact they do so. White persons are easily susceptible to 
sunburn, Socrates is a white person; therefore, Socrates is easily susceptible to 
sunburn. Knowledge of what a white person is grounds universal application to 
other instances. The universality of the knowledge does not follow from either of 
the two predicates taken separately, as it did in the case of the predication of supe- 
rior genera within the same category. Within the same category it was easy 
enough to see how the individual thing could be each of the higher predicates. But 
here, in the accidental composite, the two supreme genera do not coalesce in any 
univocal notion of being. Substance.and quality are not species of being. The rela- 
tionship of the secondary instances of being to one another follows from the rela- 
tion of each of them to the primary instance of being. The relationship remains 
pros hen. lt never becomes kath’ hen. Accordingly, the link that combines a qual- 
ity or any other accident with a substance. In the way in which the composite of 
the two can act as a middle term in reasoning is not predicable of them in the way 
the categorical designations are. Both substance and accident are being, but not 
univocally. Hence Aristotle can say that because both the subject here affected 
and the accident affecting it are white, it is true to say that here “essential being” 
and thing are the same and not the same, for they are not the same in either the 
person or the white person, but they are the same in the case of the accidental 
modification. '? | 

What does this mean? Modification of the substance by the accident, and the 
modifying by accident, are the same. This situation, already noted, is parallei to 
Aristotle’s teaching in the De Anima (3.2.425b25—426a5) in regard to the efficient 
causality in sensation. The efficient causality and the undergoing of that efficient 
causality are one and the same. In the present context the modifying and the being 
modified are likewise one and the same. No new accident, which wouid generate 
an infinite regress, is required or allowed. There is no special difficulty here in 
seeing how the modifying and tbe being modified must coalesce. The difference 
of “essential being” from individual thing follows cogently from what Aristotle 
(1029b13~17) had already said about the way reception in a subject prevents the 
fusion of the accidents with substance or with one another in the case of a white 
surface or (b27) a white person. But the individual accident “white” is its own 
accidentality, since any accident is its own accidentality by not requiring or allow- 


12 Text supra, n. 4. 
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ing anything else to unite it with the substance it modifies. It is its own “essential 
being” and accordingly grounds universal predication. It remains an accidental 
connection, for that is what it is. But that same kind of accidental connection is 
seen in other individual instances. The extremes in the reasoning that uses it as a 
middle term remain accidentally connected in every instance, and accordingly 
connected with each other in universal fashion. Individual instance and “essential 
being” are thereby the same as each other from the standpoint of the accidental 
modification. It is in that modification that the two are joined together and con- 
stituted as a unitary accidental predicate that applies universally to its other 
instances. In its case the extremes do coalesce in a middle term. 

This procedure is sufficient for the aporematic side of a school Jogos. It 
removes the roadblock emerging from the claim that accidental connection can- 
not ground cogent reasoning. As a matter of fact that type of reasoning does take 
place. The above discussion merely explains how that type of reasoning is justi- 
fied. One might well ask, however, why such intricate and difficult reasoning has 
any worthwhile purpose in the philosophy of Aristotle. Aristotle himself does not 
face that question explicitly. But the answer can be seen vividly enough in today’s 
expansion of the sciences. The experimental and social sciences are dealing 
entirely with accidental combinations of the kind that has been studied in the 
above survey. Experimental and social] scientists are not at all interested in going 
_ up and down the Aristotelian categories in which their topics are encountered. 
They are concerned only with composites of substance and accidents. They dc not 
deal, for instance, with water just as a substance. Their starting points are its 
freezing and its boiling, its weight, its relations to things around it, and its role in 
human living. All these are composites of substance and accident, just as is the 
white person that Aristotle took as an example. The combinations can be strict as 
in the case of the chemical properties of water, or loose as in the case of a river 
or an ocean. The social sciences deal with accidental combinations of the latter 
type, such as societies and nations. For Anstotle himseif, all moral and all pro- 
ductive philosophy dealt with combinations of substance with action and sub-— 
stance with production. Even in the theoretical order, natural philosophy bore_ 
upon combinations of substance and quantity, the mathematical sciences of 
astronomy, acoustics, mechanics, and the like dealt with combinations of sub- 
stances with extension, and accordingly were concerned with composites of sub- 
stance and accidents. The vastly overwhelming part cf human scientific endeav- 
or, in consequence, bears upon accidental composites, as Aristotle understood 
that phrase. To show how universality could be had in the study of these compos- 
ites was in that regard an important task, and merited the intricate consideration 
given in book Zeta of the Metaphysics. In all the cases of reasoning in these sci- 
ences, the “essential being” had to be both identical with the accidental compos- 
ite as an individual thing, and yet differ from that individual by allowing its intel- 
ligible content to extend to other instances. As in all other cases of reasoning, 
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mention of the particular thing was not present in the definition that served as a 
middle term. In all the cases, the same thing is known in two different ways. 

In concluding this chapter of book Zeta, Aristotle (1032a4—6) notes how in 
things that are primary and not predicated of anything else (cf. 1031b13—14), 
each thing and its “essential being” are one and the same. These things are the 
separate substances. Since they have no matter, they have no principle that would 
permit pluralization within the one species. Knowledge of what one individual is 
could not be extended in universal fashion to knowledge of anything else. Here 
self-knowledge does not allow knowledge of anything else. The knowledge of 
each separate substance is confined to itself. It is completely identical with the 
knower, and extends to nothing outside itself. This is the doctrine of book Lambda 
of the Metaphysics (12.9.1074b15-—35). It accordingly bears out the implications 
of book Zeta in regard to the coalescence of individual and “essential being” in 
the primary substances. There is only one way in which these immaterial things 
can be known immediately, and in that way of pow ne them no extension of the 
knowledge to other things is possible. 

_ With regard to material things, however, there is a second way of knowing. 
Though the individual is known as identical with what it is in itself, it is also 
known in a way that allows its intelligible content minus the individuality to be 
predicated of other similar individuals. That is a fact of human thinking and dis- 
course. It is not an abstract deduction. But an objection to it at once arises from 
the Platonic mentality. Knowledge of individual instances, in the genuine sense of 
knowledge, is for Aristotle the knowing of their “essential being.” In Platonic lan- 
guage, this would mean knowing their Idea, which is. separate from them. 
Aristotle wishes to remove this roadblock to the progress of his thought, by show- 
ing how the union of “essential being” and the individual is better guaranteed 
without Platonic Ideas than with them. The individual instances are different from 
the Ideas. To know the Ideas, then, need not mean knowing what the individuals 
are. The Idea could be wrapped in itself after the manner in which the Aristotelian 
primary beings, which are not predicated of anything else, are confined each to 
itself. The Aristotelian view can place both aspects in the individual thing itself, 
and yet maintain that what the thing is can be known in two different ways. What 
it is can be known as individual in each instance of it, and still at the same time 
can be seen in precisive abstraction from the individual as it manifests itself in the 
definition that does not expressly include its mention. The individual subject of 
the color white is white, in Aristotle’s (1030a!; 1031b24—25) example. This is an 
instance of it. But the color itself, whiteness, also is white, regardless of the par- 
ticular subject in which the individualization occurs. _ 

Further, as Aristotle (6.1032a9~10) notes in concluding the chapter, it does 
not matter here whether one uses the starting points from which the objection was 
framed, or those from which one may successfully solve the problem. In either 
case, this observation would seem to mean, the fact of combined difference and 
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sameness does not block the progress of the Aristotelian analysis. The combined 
difference and sameness is present in the Platonic explanation, for the Idea differs 
from the individual instance through its separation from it, but exhibits the same 
intelligible content in making possible the genuine knowledge of the singular 
thing. That brief way of treatment is understandable in the aporematic procedure 
belonging to a school Jogos. The one illustration given is the problem whether 
Socrates and the “essential being” of Socrates are the same. Here Socrates and 
Socratiety coincide.!? Socrates is not predicable of anything else, quite as an 
Aristotelian separate substance is its own individuality. The problem arises only 
when the “essential being” pertains to a subject other than itself, as is the case in 
corporeal substances and accidental composites. In them, “essential being” dif- 
fers from thing in a way that grounds universality in predication. Within each dis- 
tinct category, there is no problem about the genera being predicated of the same 
subject, 2s a person remains the same subject under the generic predications of 
being, living being and corporeal being. In composites that unite substance and 
accident, as in a white person, each particular accident is its own accidentality. 
This avoids an infinite regress. By not bringing in a new subject for the acciden- 
tality, it also keeps the accidental composite firm and unchanging, and thereby 
allows it to serve as the same middle term throughout a whole reasoning process. 


13. Metaphysics, 7.6.1032a8. Aristotle here remarks that it makes no difference in this 
case whether one is using one’s own principles or those of the discussant, for the pur- 
pose at hand. This holds in the method of a school Jogos, where the purpose is to 

_remove a roadblock. In the example of Socrates, Socrates himself remains a substance 
and as such cannot be the same as his own essential being. But the notion is univer- 
salized in the adjective “Socratic,” e.g. in expressions such as Socratic method, 
Socratic discourses, Socratic character. In this way the distinction between Socrates 
and “Socratiety” has been paralleled with that between homo and humanitate. Cf 
"Uno modo quo distinguitur et constituitur formaliter sicut homo humanitate et 
Socrates Socrateitate.” Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones Disputatae de Potentia, 8.3. 
Resp., ed. P. M. Pession, 9th ed. rev. (Turin’s Marietti, 1953), 220b. This, however, is 
the only instance of “Socrateitas” found listed tor Aquinas in Busa’s Index 
Thomisticus, s.v. The one point of interest here is the way Socratiety can be paralleled 
with human personhood. Each of the two is thereby represented as something stand- 
ing in its own right, though neither is to be regarded as a substance. But each does 
convey in adjectival fashion the meaning contained in the noun. In accord with one’s 
viewpoint at the moment, then, one will regard a thing in the category of substance 
as the same or as not the same as its own essential being. From the viewpoint of 
knowability the two are the same. From the viewpoint of predication, however, they 
are not the same. The substance itself accounts for its own individuality, but its essen- 
tial being enables it to be predicated of other individuals in universal fashion. From 
this viewpoint a thing in the category of substance is not the same as its own essen- 

_ tial being, even in the case of Socratiety. Socratiety is not a substance, though 
Socrates is, and Socratiety can be seen in the activities and conduct of other persons. 
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That is the import of Aristotle’s (6.103 1b27—28) assertion that “essential being” 
and thing itself are not the same in the case of person or white person, but that 
they are the same in the case of the undergoing of the accidental modification. 

Much of this material in the sixth chapter of book Zeta makes extremely dif- 
ficult reading for today. The topics are not presented in the running expository 
style of a modern scholarly treatise. Much seems left to our choice, such as the 
answers to the questions whether accidental composites have an “essential being” 
of their own, or whether the extremes can coalesce in a middle term when the rea- 
soning is about those composites. But that procedure is to be expected in a school 
logos. The answers to those questions, however, can be gathered readily from 
what the treatise positively establishes. The treatise recalls the gradation of being 
in the Aristotelian categories, which demands a different kind of being in a sub- 
stance and in accidents, with the implication that the same kind of “essential 
being” is not to be looked for in an accidental composite as in a subsiance. Nor 
is the same kind of self-identity to be expected in an accidental composite as in 
something that belongs to just one category. 

The positive information necessary for meeting the problems is. accordingly 
given in this treatise and its method is stimulating and rewarding, even for today’s 
demands. The effort required for understanding the Aristotelian text engenders 
careful thought about the difference between the abstract and the concrete, and 
about the role of the abstract in extending human knowledge beyond the individ- 
ual things immediately perceived. But to be of genuine help today, the text has to 
be read painstakingly against the background of its own original style and com- 
position. That is what is meant by the dictum Aristoteles ex Aristotle, at least in 

regard to the immediate problem at issue here. 


Chapter 8 
“Essential Being” and Form 


As noted earlier,' Aristotle in introducing the four causes in book Alpha of 
the Metaphysics (3.983a26—32) uses the phrase to ti én einai in a context in which 
it is synonymous with the thing’s form, that is, with the formal cause that had 
been studied in the Physics. Similarly in book Delta of the Metaphysics, the book 
in which the various senses of philosophical terms are discussed, the phrase is 
given the meaning of the shape or form of the thing. Shape and form are the des- 
ignations used for it in the Physics. These designations are repeated in 
Metaphysics Delta (8.1017b621—26) even while the expression is being explained 
as the account given in the thing’s definition. This is quite the way the thing’s 
“essential being” is looked upon in the chapters of Metaphysics Zeta that have just 
. been examined. Does this mean, then, that the “essential being,” which provides 
the genuine knowledge of the thing, is synonymous with the thing’s form? 

There are numerous indications in the continuance of book Zeta that this is 
~ the case. At Zeta 7.1032a15—27 the discussion is placed in a strong background 
of natural philosophy. The physical form is what grounds universality. It does so 
by enabling like traits to be found in other individual instances. This is what the 
thing’s essential being made possible in the preceding discussions. The back- 
ground in natural philosophy is also stressed at Zeta 11.1037a14—16, where the 
philosophy of nature is expressly called a secondary type of philosophy in con- 
trast to the primary philosophy, because it bears upon corporeal things. The form 
that grounds universality in corporeal beings is clearly what Aristotle has in mind 
when regarding form as another way of denoting “essential being.” 

In this perspective, the form is explicitly called to ti én einai and the primary 
ousia of each thing (7.1032b1-2). Aristotle at 10.1035b32 bluntly declares that by 
- form he means the “essential being.” At 7.1032b14~16, the form considered with- 

out the matter is the “essential being” of the thing, and knowledge that proceeds 
from the form is knowledge proceeding from that “essential being.” Also at 
-11.1037a28—b4, form without matter is equated with “essential being” At 
10.1035b16 and 11.1037al—2, form and “essential being” are used as equivalent 


1 Supra, ch.6, n. 1. 
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notions, and at 13.1038b14—17 and 17.1041a19-—b9 “essential being” serves as an 
alternative expression for ousia in the sense of form or formal cause.” 

These considerations are amply sufficient to show that by “essential being” 
and by form Aristotle means exactly the same entity. The only difference in the 
two is that the one is phrased in terms of concepts while the other is taken from 
terms used in the philosophy of nature. There can be no doubt about the fact of 
the equivalence of the two expressions from the viewpoint of reference to the 
same object. But there are difficulties in seeing that basically the two mean that 
same thing. Form tends to be looked upon as something that can be separated 
from the matter in which it happens to be present at the moment, as for instance 
the form of a table disappears from the wood when the discarded table is chopped 
up to help with a bonfire. Moreover, the same matter takes on a new form when 
the wood is burned to ashes. On the other hand, the subject of the “essential 
being,” namely the individual thing, seems from this viewpoint to be really insep- 
arable from that “essential being.” The difference between them lies in the way 
the human intellect knows the “essential being” in precisive abstraction from the 
individual. It is true that the same material thing provides the ground for being 
known in those two different ways. What an animal is can be expressed in the con- 
_ tent of its definition. So known, it can be predicated in universal fashion of all 
individual animals. But also, what the animal is can be known in precisive 
abstraction as animality. So prescinded, it cannot be predicated of individual ani- 
mals. No individual animal is animality itself. Taken in this way it is the “essen-. 
tial being” of the individual animals qua animals. 

In this model of precisive abstraction, however, there is no question of any 
real subject such as matter that could be contrasted with form. The contrast is of 
form with the individual thing as a whole. The subject here is the entire individ- 
ual. It includes both the matter and the form. Socrates, as distinguished from his 
Socrateity, includes both these constituents. The distinction between the individ- 
ual as the subject and the “essential being” as characterizing it in the way animal- 
ity makes something an animal, is not a distinction that would aliow the subject 
to pass over into a new form in the fashion of physical matter. In the model of 
physical change, the same matter is represented as passing over to a new form 
through the destruction of one individuai and the generation of another and new 
individual. But with the “essential being,” quite differently, one has something 
that is really identical with the individual and distinct from it only in the prescind- 
ing cognition of the human mind, which in this case does not express the individ- 
uation. More bluntly, from the angle of the subject, matter is something that can 


2 Even though at 1041b8 the explicit reference to “form” may be regarded as a later 
insertion (see Jaeger’s text, ad loc.), it at least indicates that “form” was traditionally 
understood as ousia in this sense. Jaeger also excises, as a later addition, the sentence 
that repeats the equating of the formal cause with the thing’s “essential being” in the 
assertion at 1041a28. 
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change in form, while the individual is not a subject that can change in “essential 
being.” How, then, can the two designations, namely form and “essential being,” 
refer to the same object? 

The difference between individual and “essential being” had already been 
carefully scrutinized in book Zeta (6.1031a15—1032a11). The individual and its 
“essential being” are in one way the same, for each expresses what the thing is. 
In another way they are not the same, for the one includes the thing’s individual- 
ity while the other leaves it out. The distinction between them, accordingly, takes 
place in the human mind. What the material thing is, lends itself to being known 
in that twofold way. No distinction is thereby located in the thing itself. The dis- 
tinction is only a mental one. On the other hand, the distinction between the mat- 
ter and the form is present in the real thing, regardless of human consideration. 
The physical matter is something that goes on to exist under another form, when 
the previous form has gone out of existence. In the original illustrations in the 
Physics (1.7.189b30-191a12), observable objects such as stone or bronze or gold 
take on new shapes through the work of the artist.2 Through analogy with these 
observable subjects in accidental changes, Aristotle reasons to an unobservabie 
subject that remains the same in the generation of natural objects, as when earth, 
air, fire, and water (Physics, 1.6.189b4) are changed into each other. One of the 
constituents, the matter, remains in existence. The other constituent, the form of 
earth or air or fire or water, is no longer there. The distinction between the form 
and the matter, as presented in this model, seems to be something very real. How, 
then, can it allow the notion of form to be equated with that of “essential being”? 

At least, it gives rise to hesitations. It suggests a close look at the Aristotelian 
notion of matter, to determine how it involves any new reality in the individual 
thing. 

For Aristotle, matter taken just as such is not something that can be an object 
of thought. In the present context he states decisively: “But matter is unknowable 
in itself”’* Likewise, near the beginning of the present discussion, he had assert- 
ed that matter has none of the characteristics by which being is determined. 

_ Nevertheless it is the subject of which the substance is asserted.> Here one is 
encountering the notion of something that does not add to the intelligible content 
of a thing. The matter is indeed a constitutive part of the corporeal composite, yet 
it is not the source of any new intelligibility for it. The intelligibility, even in - 
regard to the matter, has to come entirely from the thing’s other constituent, that 
is, from the form. 


3 For this illustration in the Metaphysics, see 7.3.1029a1—7. 

4 Metaphysics, 7.10-1036a9, Oxford trans. 

5 Metaphysics, 7.3.1029a20~24. On this text, see J. Brunschwig, “La forme, prédicat de 
la matiére?” Etudes sur la Métaphysique d’Aristote, Actes du Vle Symposium 
Aristotelicum (Paris: Vrin, 1979), 131-166. 
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This will mean, then, that the matter and the composite itself are knowable 
only in virtue of the form. Aristotle expresses that tenet concisely in saying that 
what is to be expressed in concept or word is the form and the individual insofar 
as it has the form, but never the material constituent just as itself.° Only through 
its form is the matter or the composite thing knowable. This fits in neatly enough 
with Aristotle’s repeated assertion that to know a thing is to know its “essential 
being.” The notions of “essential being” and of form coincide in this function of 
grounding one’s knowledge of the thing. Aristotle is clearly looking upon them as 
one and the same object. He can say with ease that soul and the “essential being” 
of soul are the same,’ since the soul as the form of the living body requires noth- 
ing more basic for its being. It itself is what makes it a soul. If one could say 
“soulness” in English, it would have exactly the same meaning in the Aristotelian 
context as “soul.” Aristotle’s philosophy has no place for a disembodied soul that 
would continue to exist as an individual thing and thereby require a further 
“essential being” for grounding universality. 

But how can the form be the source of meaning in something so opposite to 
it, the matter? This question calls for detailed consideration. In the model from 
which the distinction is taken, namely the change of material substances from one 
accidental form to another, the marble block is made into a statue. The marble, 
though here the material, is kncwable as marble in virtue of its own form. But it 
is not thereby known as a statue. The form of Hermes cannot be seen in it by look- 
ing at it just as marble. That form has to come to it from another source, the mind 
of the artist. Knowledge of the visible object as a statue of Hermes, in conse- 
quence, does not come from the matter. But the form ofa statue does require cer- 
tain definite traits in the matter in which it is embodied. It requires a material that 
is solid, not liquid or vaporous, and that is able to be carved by a chisel or mold- 
ed into a shape that it will retain. Those traits in it can be deduced from the notion 
of a statue. They are what make the marble or the bronze the appropriate materi- 
al for statues. In this way the matter in question is determined by the form and is 
knowable through the form. The form is the source for knowledge of it as the 
material for a statue, even though the maierials in this case already have their own 
forms as substances. In themselves they are not formless, though of themselves 
they do not have the form of a statue, 

When the entirely formless matter in the category of substance is encoun- 
tered, a somewhat different, though analogous, situation has to be faced. Here the 


6 “For only the form, or the objects as having form, can be expressed in the concept; 
whereas the material element by itself cannot be expressed in the concept.” 
Metaphysics, 7.10.1035a7-9, Richard Hope trans. Hope’s translation seems to 
express with requisite clarity in English the meaning of the Greek text here. On 
Tugendhat’s explanation of the twofold aspect of being, as Aristotle conceives being, 
namely “something of something,” see supra, ch. 6, n. 3. 


7 Metaphysics, 7.10.1036a1-2. 
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matter has no form of its own, in the way wood and bronze and marble have their 
own proper forms. The knowledge about the maiter in this case has to come 
entirely from the form. To account for the observable phenomena, the basic mat- 
ter in material substances has to be a constituent that allows the same form to be 
extended in three-dimensional space without any formal difference whatsoever. 
The same human form pervades all the parts and organs of the body. They are all 
human. More easily observable, the same form of iron or gold or water is found 
throughout all the parts of the various instances. Formally, the thing in question 
is the same throughout. The thing is extended in space without any formal change 
in the kind of thing it is. This extension requires a constituent that is entirely 
formless in itself. How, then, can it be known? It can be so known only because 
the form in this case is of such a nature that it could not exist without thereby 
actuating a matter that is entirely formless in itself. This is a demand in the very 
nature of the corporeal thing. It is a demand of the form, and becomes known to 
us only through the form. We cannot see it, we cannot feel it, we cannot even 
know it as something just in itself. We can know it only insofar as it is indicated 
by the corporeal form. We know the observable body immediately, we see it 
extended as the same in form throughout its different parts, and we reason to the 
_presence in it of a constituent that by itself is entirely formless. That constituent, 
accordingly, is known only as a requirement of the corporeal form. In itself it is 
unknowable. If it had any knowable feature in itself, it would be making a formal 
addition and thereby changing the substance into something else.® 
The same conclusion follows also from the change of one substance into 
another. Hydrogen and oxygen, for instance, are changed into water. The new sub- 
stance has very different properties from the two elements out of which it was 
generated. Yet it has relations to those elements that remain constant. The spectra 
of the elements remain in it, and the weight is conserved. We know the products 
in each case as new and different things. A drop of water is not a bit of oxygen or 
of hydrogen. This is explained by saying that the form is changed but the matter 
remains. Aristotle did not have today’s high-powered chemical examples. But in 
the change of living to non-living bodies, and vice versa, he had before his eyes 
examples that were just as trenchant. The corpse resembles the living person in 
features and weight, yet there is change from one substance into others. The sub- 
stantial form, the most basic form in the thing according to Aristotle’s natural phi- 
losophy, has changed. There is nothing more of formal nature in the substance 
that could remain. What remains, accordingly, is entirely formless. The same rea- 
soning is applied to Aristotle’s basic elements, earth, air, fire, and water. They 
were changed one into another with the same consequences as in the case of liv- 
ing and non-living bodies. In all those cases new things were generated. The same 


8 This point may be illustrated by the way addition of a unit in the category of quanti- 
ty changes the species of a number. 
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explanation was required. New forms were induced into a matter that in itself had 
to be entirely formless, and which was known only through the exigencies of the 
form. . 

What are those exigencies? A corporeal thing is an individual of a species. 
Other individuals specifically the same are differentiated from one another by 
their matter. They are existent in different matter. But even that requirement is an 
exigency of their form. The form is of such a nature that it requires individuation 
in matter. If it did not require matter to individuate it, it would be a separate sub- 
stance and the only instance of its kind. It would not be a corporeal form. But in 
point of fact the sensible things in which our cognition takes its origin are all cor- 
poreal things ~— stones, metals, trees, animals, human persons. They are all indi- 
vidual things, as Aristotle assessed them. There were no Platonic Ideas. Their 
forms provided specific similarity, but aiso the demand for individual differenti- 
ation by matter. That demand originated in the form, noi in the matter, for the mat- _ 
ter had in itself no determinations of any kind. Though required for individual dis- 
tinction as a condition, it had nothing in itself that could give rise to distinction. 
Of itself it was utterly featureless. The form of a material thing, however, of its very 
self required individuation in matter. It could not exist without that individuating 
constituent, or even be an object of thought apart from that requirement of matter. 
It was the principle of individuation as well as of specific similarity. _ 

The point of all this discussion is that the individuation of the corporeal thing 
and its material principle are known only through the form. The matter is known 
as the requirement for the extension of the specifically identical form through 
parts outside parts in space, and for its multiplication in a plurality of mstances. 
What is known first of all is the composite individual thing, namely this piece of 
gold, this tree, this horse, or this person. The form as such is known only through 
the reasoning in Aristotelian philosophy of nature, and so by comparatively few 
persons today. The individual material things, on the contrary, are known by 
everybody. Yet despite this prima facie anomaly, each material thing is knowable 
only in virtue of its form. The form is what renders it knowable, even though the 
form is not isolated in ordinary discourse. To have a good digestion it is not at all 
necessary to understand its physiological process. In like manner it is not neces- 
sary to understand the philosophical niceties in knowing a material thing as such. 
Knowing things will go on regardless of our own epistemological views or our 
lack of them. Whether we are aware of it or not, from Aristotle’s viewpoint we are 
knowing the individual things only insofar as each has its form.!° 


9 On the complex character of the problem of individuation in the Western philosophi- 
cal tradition, see Jorge J. E. Gracia, Individuality (Albany: SUNY Press, 1988) and 
the papers in Individuation in Scholasticism: The Later Middle Ages and the Counter 
Reformation. 1150-1650, ed. Jorge J. E. Gracia (Albany: SUNY Press, 1994). 


10 See text supra, n. 6. 
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This consideration facilitates our understanding of the way Aristotle identi- 
fies the thing’s “essential being” with the thing’s form. To know a thing, he has 
said repeatedly, is to know its “essential being.” The thing itself is what is known, 
but that knowing takes place through the grasp of its “essential being.” Yet the 
ordinary person knows things without any explicit philosophical knowledge of 
the notion of “essential being.” But like it or not, from the Aristotelian viewpoint 
one is knowing the individual thing through knowing its “essential being.” That is 
the only way the thing can be known, for the “essential being” is what the indi- 
vidual thing is basically and enduringly, in contrast to the fleeting cognition of it 
through sensation. All this parallels exactly enough the doctrine of the knowledge 
of a thing in virtue of its form. From both standpoints, the individual thing itself 
is what is known. But in every case, the thing is known in virtue of its formal prin- 
ciple. . 

From this viewpoint, then, the form and the “essential being” of a thing coin- 
cide. The one is the other. But in the way each of them is reached, there is differ- 
ence. The form is isolated through the study of change and spatial extension in 
the philosophy of nature. The “essential being” is known by precisive abstraction 
of the intelligible content of the thing from the individual subject in which it is 
found. What is left out in the one case is the unknowable matter, and in the other 
case the knowable subject. The form is regarded as really distinct from the mat- 
ter, and the “essential being” as conceptually distinct from the individual as a 
whole. But does the residue coincide in these two cases? What the form is distin- 
guished from is the real matter. What the “essential being” leaves out is the indi- 
vidual. 

Obviously they are not the same. But need that fact affect the object with 
which they are respectively contrasted? The contrast with form is on the level of 
natural philosophy, referred to in context as a secondary type of philosophy.'! The 
distinction from “essential being” is on the level of the primary philosophy. Is it 
not possible, then, that form and “essential being” are in fact the same object, but 
regarded in their respective relations to two different types of subject? At least, 
this possibility calls for adequate consideration. The subject of form in the phi- 
losophy of nature is the real matter in which the form adheres. The subject of the 
“essential being,” on the other hand, is the particular individual thing that is con- 
trasted with that “essential being” in the metaphysical inquiry of book Zeta. 

Whait does 2 close look at a comparative study of these two different types of 
subject show? When the subject of the form in the category of substance is 
assessed, it turns out to be utterly unknowable in itself. Because the point of | 
departure for the study of the Aristotelian notion of matter is from the accidental 
changes of subjects such as bronze or marble into a statue of Hermes, the tenden- 
cy is to imagine matter in the category of substance as an extremely fine type of 


11 Metaphysics, 7.11.1037a14—16. 
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dust or powder that can be given shape or consistency by the form. But in itself 
the Aristotelian matter in the category of substance does not have enough actual- 
ity to be represented even in that way. That kind of representation arises from the 
analogy of its function with the functions of wood or marble in construction and 
art. The materials for art and construction already have a form of their own. But 
the matter in the category of substance has no form whatever, and, in accordance 
with the Aristotelian norm that a thing is known in virtue of its form, this matter 
is in itself utterly unknowable. 

It is known only through the exigencies of corporeal form. Those exigencies 
are inevitably present in the very nature of this type of form, since a body has to 
have spatial extension through parts outside parts without any formal differentia- 
tion in itself on the substantial level. Likewise, bodies are multiplied in individ- 
_ual instances that may be specifically the same, in the way that all human persons 
belong to the same species. From both those viewpoints a substantial principle 
that adds no formal differentiation is required. As pure potentiality, this further 
substantial principle will lack even the minimum of actual characterization that 
would be required to make it knowable just in itself. It can be known only through 
its form. 

Further, although Aristotle sees the origin of human knowledge in individual 
sensible things, he makes, in this context of book Zeta, a statement that may at 
one’s first reading seem quite surprising. He asserts that these individual things 
from which human cognition begins “have little or nothing of being” 
(3.1029b9—-10). His overall view here is of course that our cognition takes its ori- 
gin in maierial things and proceeds from and through knowledge of them to the 
knowledge of separate substance. In separate substance the nature of being itself 
is finally reached by way of metaphysical procedure. In comparison with separate 
substance the individual material things from which the reasoning began can eas- 
ily be regarded as having “little or nothing of being.” But the fact that Aristotle 
could express himself in that way gives pause for thought. How could he look 
upon the individual sensible thing as having practically no being at ail? In the 
present context of book Zeta, does it not indicate that here he is locating the being 
of an individual thing in the thing’s intelligible content? In book Epsilon he had 
shown that what a thing is, and if it is, coincide. The problem here does not lie in 
any real distinction between essence and existence. Rather, it is between the indi- 
vidual thing itself and the intelligibility that the individual thing enjoys. In that 
perspective, the notion that the individual material things from which human cog- 
nition originates have little or no being makes good Aristotelian sense. 

Against this background, the identity of physical form with “essential being” 
is not hard to see. Each of them contains the whole of the individual thing’s intel- 
ligibility. In a philosophy in which the supreme goal of human life is intellectual 
contemplation, what basically counts is that intelligibility. Intelligibility is what 
all persons look to and strive for. In the individual thing the intelligibility pro- 
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ceeds from the form only. The individuality of the thing adds nothing to it. One’s 
eudaimonia is not grounded in the number of individual instances with which one 
is acquainted, but rather in the intelligibility that is uniformly found in each of the 
instances. From that viewpoint the individuals as such may be regarded as adding 
little or nothing. What the thing is, is fully contained within its “essential being.” 
Its “essential being” exhibits what it basically and necessarily is, namely its being 
when “being” is taken in the genuine Aristotelian sense of being in its contrast to 
becoming. There is no question of saying that the individuals do not exist, when 
it is stated in this context that they “have little or nothing of being.” They do exist, 
and have for Aristotle the role of the starting points for all human knowledge. But 
the individuation is omitted, and has to be omitted when they are defined. The 
individuation does not pertain to what they are, even though it is required by what 
they are quite as matter is required by corporeal form in spite of the fact that the 
matter is unknowable in itself and adds nothing to the intelligibie content of the 
thing. _ . 

All this leads up to the consideration that in the precisive abstraction by 
which the “essential being” of a thing is known, nothing that is in itself intelligi- 
ble is left out, quite as the omission of the unknowable matter does not take any- 
thing away from the intelligibility given the thing by its form. “Animality” has all 
the intelligible content of “animal,” even though it prescinds from the individua- 
tion and cannot be predicated of its instances. Dogs and cats are animals, but they 
are not animality. When one says that a cat or a dog has animality, one is regard- 
ing the individual instance as the subject that has the “essential being,” parallel to 
the way matter is called the subject of the form. The parallelism is from the stand- 
point of a principle that confers intelligibility. But here the subject is different in 
each case. The subject of the physical form is the matter that, as such, is unknow- 
able except through the form. The subject of the “essential being” is the whole 
individual constituted of both the matter and the form, and known directly and 
immediately in the way an individual dog or tree is grasped in human cognition, 
but which is left out of consideration when that knowledge is applied to other 
instances. 

The difference between these two ways of functioning as the subject for the 
reception of a formal principle cannot help but make the subjects distinct from 
each other. The subject in the one case is the matter taken alone just by itself. In 
the other case, the subject is the composite of matter and form taken as a unit. The 
problem is that difference in subject might in this case impinge upon identity of 
form and “essential being” in the way these two notions refer to the same entity 
in the Aristotelian text. Their own content is the same. But does the difference in 
their respective subjects clash in any way with their reference in Aristotle to one 
and the same reality? The point of contention would be that a thing’s matter as 
such does not contain any intelligibility whatever in the case of matter for corpo- 
real substances in general, and in cases of matter for artificially produced things 
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does not provide knowledge of the design that is to be worked into it. The subject 
for the “essential being,” on the other hand, is the individual composite that con- 
tains within itself the form as one of its constituent parts. How, then, can it be 
. equated with a subject that has no formal intelligibility at all? Yet if form and 
“essential being” are exactly the same object, how can this difference in their 
_ respective subjects be explained? 

The contrast in the case of matter and form is clear-cut. The matter as such 
has nothing of the form. But in the contrast of the individual thing with its “essen- 
tial being,” the thing does contain the form as a constitutive part. This raises the 
question of how individuality can be regarded as not adding any intelligibility to 
the thing, parallel to the way matter adds none to it. If the thing’s intelligibility is 
located in its “essential being,” in accord with the dictum that we know each thing 
when we know its essential being (7.6.1031b6~7), the individuation has to be 
regarded as adding nothing to the intelligibility of the thing, at least nothing that 
adds to our understanding of it. That indeed is what Aristotle seems to imply in 
saying that the corporeal things from which our knowledge begins have little or 
nothing of being. Though the direct bearing of the comparison here is.upon the 
fullness of being in the separate substances and the lesser grade of being in cor- 
poreal composites, the wording suggests that while from one viewpoint these cor- 
poreal substances do have a slight grade of being, from another viewpoint they do 
not have any being at all. Certainly the individual substances exist and are some- 
thing. But does their individuality add any being to their formal element? Are 
they not knowable only in terms of their form, quite as their matter is known only 
in terms of their form? From that viewpoint the individuation would be adding 
nothing to their being and their intelligibility. 

In a philosophy like that of Aristotle it is quite possible to think in this man- 
ner. When one knows that water is composed of two parts of hydrogen with one 
part of oxygen through making a particular experiment, that knowledge is not 
increased, even though it may be confirmed by acquaintance with further 
instances of the same experiment. The multiplication of the individual instances 
provides no further scientific knowledge of the chemical composition of water. 
The accumulation of tokens does not add anything to one’s knowledge of the 
design they bear. From this viewpoint the individuals may be regarded as adding 
“fittle or nothing of being” to the notion itself. For Aristotle the exercise of intel- 
ligence in its highest degree throughout a complete lifetime was eudaimonia, the 
supreme goal of all human striving. It was increased little if any at all by the rep- 
etition of individual instances. These had been occurring from all eternity, and 
would go on occurring through future instances forever. The individual thing and 
the individual contemplator came and went, but the contemplation went on with- 
out cease. For us today, in the wake of highly developed personalist philosophies, 
and after centuries of Judeo-Christian preaching about the inestimable worth of 
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the individual person, this Aristotelian outlook may well seem strange. But it does 
explain how Aristotle could regard “essential being” as the equivalent of form in 


- spite of the different type of relation that they have to their respective subjects. 


Form is what actuates the unknowable matter and makes it into a knowable com- 
posite. The “essential being” expresses what the thing is even though it omits all 
mention of the subject that possesses it. Animality is the same notion regardless 
of the individual animal in which it occurs, quite parallel to the way matter does 
not add any intelligibility to what is given the thing by the form. 

No objection, then, need arise to Aristotle’s repeated references to form and 
“essential being” as denoting one and the same object. For him they are identical. 
The only difference between them lies in the two different philosophical levels on 
which they are respectively framed. The notion of the form as the actualizing 
principle of a body, as for instance the soul is the first actuality of a living body, 


_ is obviously given in terms taken from the philosophy of nature. Accordingly it 


may be referred to as a physical definition. This type of definition regards matter 
as the subject that receives the form, and that stands to the form in the relation- 
ship of potentiality to actuation. The definition of that same object as the thing’s 
“essential being,” on the other hand, is worked out in terms of concepts such as 
necessity and permanence and ultimate meaning for all else in the thing. That is 
what the imperfect tense cf the verb in to ti én einai seems intended to express. It 
focuses on the being in the thing that is absolutely required for the thing to be 
what it is, as the chemical combination of two parts of hydrogen to one part of 
oxygen is absolutely necessary for something to be that specific substance. It is 
what abides throughout all the accidental changes of the substance, such as the 
boiling into steam or the freezing into ice. It is what is basically required to make 
any particular instance a drop of water. It is what necessarily and abidingly is the 


_ being of water throughout all its instances. Contradistinguished from what the 


water happens to be at a particular moment, the “essential being” is what the 
water eternally and necessarily is in order to be water. Any corporeal thing can be 
explained in terms of matter and form as its constituents. These are objects that 
can be imagined on the model of bronze and figure in a statue. It can also be 
explained in terms that can be conceived but not imagined, such as necessity and 
the abstraction from time and place. 

In the one case, then, the definition is physical, in the sense the term “phys- 
ical” has in the Aristotelian philosophy of nature. In the other case, the definition 
is given in terms of concepts, here metaphysical concepts. That seems obviously 
enough the sense intended here for the Greek /ogikés in a recognized contrast 
with what is physical.!* But the main consideration in the present context is that 


12 See Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, 432b7-8. Cf. the repetition at Metaphysics, 
7.17.1041a28, see supra, n. 2. 
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the two definitions refer to exactly the same entity. The soul, for instance, can be 
described by Aristotle with equal ease as “essential being” or as form. Likewise 
with all corporeal things the form and the essential being are regarded as coincid- 
ing.!3 The primary “essential being,” moreover, has no matter at all.!4 It is form 
only, and in it the “essential being” coincides completely with the thing. From 
whatever angle one cares to view the situation, one finds that form and “essential 
being” refer to exactly the same reality, though in physical and metaphysical 
terms respectively. | 

There remains, of course, some difficulty in viewing the soul as received into 
the individual body as form is received into matter. The difficulty is partly that we 
have an imaginative model for the reception of form into matter, but none for the 
- reception of “essential being” into the individual. Also the Judeo-Christian tenet 
of the human soul’s continuance in existence after bodily death may be playing its 
part. In Aristotle, however, there is no trace of a soul apart from a body. In gen- 
eral, with him the individual seems to function as a subject for “essential being” 
as readily as his unknowable matter functions as subject for form in the category 
of substance. Each corporeal being may be regarded as having its “essential 
being,” in contrast to the separate forms that are their own “essential being.” A 
horse, for instance, is not animality. Rather, each individual horse is regarded as 
having animality. Each is something that has the “essential being.” Though the 
individual instances “have little or nothing of being,” they are not negations or 
privations of being. They have a higher gradation than merely privation or nega- 
tion, in relation to the primary instance of being. This gradation may appear as 
“little or nothing” in terms of “essential being,” when it is assessed just in itself. 
Nevertheless the “essential being” makes the individual be, quite parallel to the 
function of form in making the entirely potential matter be something, that is, in 
making the matter be the composite thing. Quite as the matter, then, is something 
that has the form without being the form, so the individual horse or stone is some- 
thing that has the “essential being.” Thought out carefully, there does not seem to 
be any more difficulty in conceiving the individual as the subject of the “essen- 
tial being” than in conceiving the entirely potential matter as a subject for receiv- 
ing the form. Having “little or nothing of being,” and having no actuality whatso- 
_ ever, hardly differ at all from the viewpoint of the effort required for understand- 
ing their respective functions. One also sees thereby how the “essential being” of 
the thing is known in the definition merely by omitting the express mention of the 
individual. The individual, quite as the matter, is regarded as not adding anything 
knowable. . . . 

What any matter is, and what any individual is, is accordingly known in 
terms of form. The form of a tree or of a horse, is such that it requires entirely 


13. See supra, n. 2. 
‘14. Metaphysics, 12.8.1074a35-36. 
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formless matter in the category of substance, and types of formed matter in the 
accidental categories.!> Because it is a corporeal form, it cannot have existence 
outside the mind unless it is actuating matter. Otherwise it would be an incorpo- 
real or separate form. Likewise, in requiring matter in this way it is open to indi- 
viduation in a multiplicity of instances. All these conditions are requirements of 
the form and are knowable through the form. 

The parallelism of the two definitions, one in terms of physical constitution, 
the other in terms of metaphysical concepts, is in consequence clear enough. Both 
definitions bear on exactly the same object, though from different philosophical 
viewpoints. Both convey the notion of a principle that is definite, in contrast to 
the indefinite capacity of matter and the indefinite number of individual 
instances. That definite principle is what makes the thing intelligible. To under- 
stand it, accordingly, is to understand the individual thing. While there is no doubt 
whatever that for Aristotle the immediate objects of our cognition are all individ- 
ual things, the principle in virtue of which these things are known is the form 
whenever the definition is given on the level of the philcesophy of nature. It is the 
thing’s “essential being” when the definition is couched in metaphysical terms. In 
both cases the object is exactly the same. In consequence, the knowledge of what 
the thing is according to the thing’s “essential being,” and the knowledge of the 
thing by reason of its form, express one and the same tenet. They are definitions 
of the same object, but are given on different philosophical planes. 

In this regard, one might emphasize that there is no incongruity in phrasing 
a notion of the soul as the form of the living body and at the same time viewing 
the soul as the “essential being” of the living thing.'® Quite possibly one’s first 
reaction may be that here Aristotle is confusing the two orders, the physical and 
the metaphysical. Soul is a physical principle, according to his philosophy of 
nature. On the other hand, “essential being” is a complex of metaphysical con- 
cepts. Consequently it is hard to see how one and the same object may be 
expressed in these definitions even though their philosophical levels are different. 
How can the soul be a physical constituent of the body, really distinct from the 
matter in which it inheres, and still function as the “essential being” of that body 
when there is only a conceptual distinction between it and the living body it 
makes knowable? In a word, how can a physical constituent such as the soul be 
also a metaphysical principle for knowledge of the thing on the level of the pri- 
mary philosophy? | 

The proper answer to that question lies deep in Aristotle’s philosophy of 
human cognition. What is known immediately and directly, for him, is the thing 


15 See Metaphysics, 9.7.1049a14—b2. 
16 The consideration here descends even to the level of the individual instance, in which 


one may speak of Socrates and his “Socrateity.” On the notion “Socrateity,” see supra, 
ch. 7, n. 13. 
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external to knower and to the cognitional activity. Here as everywhere else human 
cognition originates in external things. The question, then, is not one of looking 
at clear and distinct ideas for the basis of philosophical discourse. The thing itself, 
whether known immediately as the living individual, or mediately through rea- 
soning as in the case of the soul, is what one must scrutinize when one is seeking 
an answer to the present question. So scrutinized, the soul shows itself in the phi- 
losophy of nature to be the form of the living body, and in the primary philoso- 
phy to be the “essential being” of that same living thing. There is no conflict or. 
confusion in the two approaches. But today an effort is required to overcome the 
Cartesian epistemology where one has been brought up in it. The tendency will 
be to look at ideas with their mental existence instead of at the thing in its own 
real existence outside the human mind. 

In Aristotle, then, both form and “essential being” denote exactly the same 
entity. This entity is basically physical, but it has an important metaphysical 
aspect. Somewhat as the separate forms, existent in reality, are the being qua 
being that is the primary instance of being and makes possible the universal pred- 
ication of being, so the physical form of corporeal things is what grounds univer- 
sal predication in their regard. The real being of the corporeal form is what 
_ enables the corporeal thing to be known and understood. That consideration helps 
greatly for the interpretation of the Aristotelian formula to ti én einai. It shows 
why the mention of being should be retained in the translation of the phrase, for 
_ it indicates how the phrase bears on the basic and stable being of the corporeal 
thing, something which the translation “essence” seems to miss. . 

Because “essence” in modern thinking tends to be contrasted with existence, 
and because “essence” is difficult to equate with the actually existent form of the 
corporeal thing, it can give rise to confusion in the present context. Matter has to 
be included in the essence of a corporeal thing, yet matter has to be kept really 
distinct from the corporeal form. Accordingly “essence,” despite its wide accept- 
ance, is unsatisfactory as a translation of this tantalizing Aristotelian phrase. 


Chapter 9 


Form and Universal 


The English word “universal” is of Latin origin. As a Latin adjective, univer- 
salis dates back to the first century a.p.’ Etymologically, the term conveys the 
notion of things “turned toward” something one and thereby regarded as a distinct 
unit. The totality of the world’s constituents is accordingly called the universe, 
because of the relation of the parts to one and the same whole. So in philosophy 
the term “universal” suggests the notion of individual instances turned toward 
something one, as for example all individual houses converge into identity as they 
meld one by one into the same specific notion of a house. In the sixth century A.D. 
the neuter of the Latin adjective was used as a noun (universale) by Boethius, and 
through him passed into the vocabulary of Western philosophical tradition.” 

Aristotle’s Greek term for this notion had likewise been based upon the con- 
cept of a whole (Aolos). The Greek kata holon was already in existence. But with 
Aristotle it becomes a single word, katholou. It was foreshadowed in Plato, both 
doctrinally and etymologically.* Aristotle had accordingly to take great care in 
dissociating his conception of one and the same nature in many different 


1“... quorum omnium similis est ratio, forma diversa, quia sententia universalis est 
vox.” Quintilian, /nstitutio oratoria, 1.9.3. 

2 “Sed quoniam substantia proferri non potest nisi aut universaliter aut particulariter 
intelligaturs nam cum dico homo, rem dixi universalem, idcirco quod nomen hoc de 
multis individuis praedicaturt cum vero dico Socrates vel Plato, rem dixi particu- 
larem. . . . Universale autem est quod aptum est de pluribus praedicari.” Boethius, Ja 
Categories Aristotelis, 1: PL, 64, 169D-170B. In this way the process of thought 
seems to reflect the status of the original Aristotelian notion as adverbial in force, but 
with the neuter of the adjective coming into use as a noun standing for the subject that 
is defined. Cf. “. . . quod de universali praedicatur, praedicatur et de individuo.” 
Boethius, Jn Porphyrium dialogia Victorino translati, PL, 64, 135A. The comparative 
universalior (137A) allows for degrees in the extent of the universality. 

On the influence of Boethius on the medieval controversies regarding universal- 
ity, see Etienne Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages (New 
York: Random House, 1955), 98-100. 

3. See Meno, 77A; Republic, 3.392DE; Timaeus, 40A, 55E. For the etymology, see 
Hjalmar Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Il, s.v. holos. 
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instances as a universal from the conception of it as a Platonic Idea. The latter 
gave a separate existence to the nature shared by the individual instances. The 
Ideas had to be known through some vision of them in their separate state, a 
vision that could not be explained satisfactorily. The problem for Aristotle, in con- 
sequence, was to show how the individual sensible things, in which human cog- 
nition originates, can account for the universal cognition experienced in intellec- 
tual discourse. 7 

Aristotle’s approach to this problem in book Delta of the Metaphysics 
(26.1023b26—32) is in full accord with the etymology of the Greek term. The 
approach places the question within the inquiry about the meanings of “whole.” 
The revised Oxford translation (2nd ed., 1928) conveys very precisely the type of 
“whole” that is meant by the universal “as being each severally one single thing” 
and “‘a whole in the sense that it contains many things by being predicated of 
each, and by all of them, e.g. man, horse, god, being predicated severaliy one sin- 
gle thing, because all are living things” (1023b28—32). The term “severally” 
brings out effectively the distributive sense of the Greek expression hds hekaston 
that the instances are one by one, that is, each in its turn, the object signified by 
the universal. Each individual tree is a tree, each individual horse is a horse, and 
Socrates, Callias, and Plato are each a person, but in a way that does not include 
- all or any of the other instances in the predication. To say that Socrates is a per- 
son, does not identify “Socrates” and “person” in such a way that they always 
coincide. One does not have to be Socrates to be a person. 

The Aristotelian universa!, then, does not mean that all the instances are unit- 
ed collectively in a whole. They are united with the universal object, here a “per- 
son,” only one by one or severally. They are nct united all together with one anoth- 
er to form a whole in such a way that wherever one instance is found, the other 
instances have to accompany it. But the same universal object is predicated in 
identity with each, though in turn. We see one individual chair in a room, then 
another chair, and then ancther. We see the one object “chair” in ali three 
instances, and apply it to numerous other instances. That is the way Aristotle 
explains the universal in the rout simile at the end of the Posterior Analytics 
(2.19.100a3—b5), noting (al3—14) that the soul is of such a nature as to be affect- 
ed in this manner. That, in a word, is our observation of the communal experience 
we undergo in understanding things. The sensible things are there and are known. 
We immediately and directly grasp the universal in them, and use it as our means 
of advancing to further and greater knowledge. Indirectly throughout all this 
process we are aware in concomitant fashion of our own cognitional activity, and 
are able to compare knowledge with things and make our judgments about its 
truth. That is what our observation shows us in regard to the way our universal 
knowledge is based upon what we see and know in particular things. 

The same relations of the universals to the individual things and of our eve!- 
widening knowledge through the development in the sciences may be seen 
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sketched in the opening chapter of the Metaphysics (1.1.980a21—982a3). There 
we have the example of an observation that a certain remedy helped Callias and 
Socrates and many other individuals. That is a matter of experience. But when we 
investigate further and discover the cause of the cure, we have knowledge of a 
connection that goes with it in universal fashion for anyone with that disease. On 
universal knowledge of this type the vast array of the arts and sciences is brought 
about. Knowledge of the cause is accordingly required in order to know that the 
remedy in question is applicable to all instances one by one as the medical prac- 
titioner encounters them. But the notion of the universal itself, as an object pres- 
ent in more than one individual, is something that is spontaneously met with in 
our most primitive intellectual experience. There is nothing at all esoteric in the 
notion of the universal as Aristotle understands it in his observation of human 
cognition. The universal expresses the object that we are aware of as common in 
the different individuals, and when we come to know in one way or another the 
causal connection between this trait and the nature of the things in question, we 
know it in a way that can provide scientific knowledge. The way will differ in the 
various sciences, with absolute coverage in the metaphysical and mathematical 
reasoning, but only roughly and for the most part in the physical and practical and 
productive sciences. . 

However, the status of the universal in Aristotle’s overall philosophy is not at 
all easy to grasp. The philosophical background upon which his gaze was direct- 
ed lay in Platonic thinking. Plato had undertaken the task of explaining the pres- 
ence of a one identical and abiding nature in a plurality of different and perish- 
able individuals. He saw the explanation in a way in which each individual would 
share in the eternal and unchanging Idea of each of the respective natures. But 
this explanation required an existence for the Ideas that was separate from the 
world of individual things, with the result that truly scientific and philosophical 
knowledge had to be based upon supersensible [deas rather than upon the sensi- 
ble things that surround us. . 

In full conformity with the origin of human knowledge in sensible reality, 
Aristotle’s attitude in the Metaphysics (7.7.1032a12—-1034b19) was definite and 
firm. It was that the Ideas could serve no purpose in our understanding of things. 


- The origin of sensible things was to be explained in terms of their own formal and 


material causes, together with the formal cause or causes in the agent that engen- 
dered or produced them. There was no need whatever for any separate Ideas upon 
which they would be modeled, and in the light of which they were to be explained. 
The origin of human knowledge in sensible things themselves was sufficient to 
account for the coming to be of those things, as also for human understanding of 
them in the universal required by scientific knowledge. Separate Ideas, accord- 
ingly, were from Aristotle’s epistemological viewpoint superfluous, and therefore 
useless for our scientific inquiries (1033b26—1034a8). 

Throughout his discussion of the Platonic Ideas, however, Aristotle never 
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swerves from the requirement of the universal for human knowledge. Things are 
always “expressed and known by the universal definition” (10.1036a6—8). 
Cognition or the plane of universality is what distinguishes human intellection 
from sensible perception of those same things. The definition, from which rea- 
soning commences, is “of the universal and the form” (11.1036a28—29). At first 
reading this might seem to equate the Aristotelian form with the universal. It 
would seem to look as though the Platonic forms were just taken over, and now 
located within the sensible things instead of being allotted separate status. But 
this is far from being the case. The Aristotelian form, rather, is to be understood 
in a way that distinguishes it sharply and radically from the Platonic conception 
of an Idea. For Aristotle the form of the thing is the thing’s primary ousia or 
beingness (7.1032bl—2; 11.1037a5—29), while on the other hand no universal is an 
ousia (13.1039al4-15; 16.1041a3-5). In the context of book Zeta 
(3.1028b34-35), this was meant as Aristotle’s definite answer to the stand that the 
universal could be regarded as the ousia of the individual thing. The universal, in 
its status as universal, is not the ousia of anything. 

To appreciate the radical character of this Aristotelian distinction of form 
from universal, a glance at the function of form as ousia is perhaps the best intro- 
duction to the topic. In Metaphysics Alpha (3.983a27--28) the formal cause is 
labeled the ousia and the “essential being,” and in book Delta (8.1017b21—26) 
one of the two ways in which ousia is understood is in the meaning of the “essen- 
tial being” or physical form of each thing. Likewise in book Zeta (6.1031a18), the 
“essential being” continues to be regarded as the ousia of each thing. So under- 
stood, the form is what confers beingness on things, and in that way is their ousia. 
It is beingness in the Aristotelian sense that includes both the essence and the 
existence of the thing.’ There is accordingly an internal gradation in the corpore- 
al thing’s being: form is prior to matter and has being in a higher degree; it will 
- for the same reason be prior to the composite of both (3.1029a5—7). Internally, 
then, the form is the primary instance of being in the corporeal thing. It is the 
aciuality that confers being on the matter, and by so doing gives rise to the com- 
posite substance. In this sense Aristotle repeatedly refers to the soul as the pri- 
mary ousia of living things.* Upon this primacy of form to the composite follows 
the primacy of the substance itself to the accidents that are sustained by it 
(3.1029a1 6-16). Throughout all the composite structure, then, it is form in the 
category of substance that exercises the all-pervading priority in being. It is form 
that brings together all else in the structure of the thing. The basic form is what 
primarily makes the thing the being that it is. 

When we turn from this function of form to the function of the universal, the 
contrast is glaring. The universal does not at all bring its manifold instances into 
a single being. The instances all remain separate from one another in reality. Each 


4 Cf. Metaphysics, 7.1.1025b14-18. 
5 Metaphysics, 7.11.1037a5; a28—29. Cf. De Anima, 2.1.412a8-9. 
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stays a closed instance in itself. The unity in the universal “person” does not bring 
Socrates and Plato and Callias into a unitary composite that would have its own 
being. Rather, it adds no being, either substantial or accidental, to any of the indi- 
vidual instances. The universal, consequently, does not make the instances be any- 
thing further than what they already are. It effects no beingness in them. For the 
knower, it is the way they are attained through cognition on the intellectual level. 
Nothing is in the individuals in themselves by reason of that knowledge. It is the 
individuals themselves that are being known, without any real addition in them- 
selves through that activity. The knowing does not affect the reality, in specula- 
tive thinking, no matter how much the theoretical knowledge is used to advantage 
in conduct and production. From the standpoint of addition to real being, 
Aristotle’s declaration that no universal can be ousia in the sense of beingness 
holds full sway. A universal does not confer any beingness that would knit its par- 
ticulars into a whole in the way the physical form or essential being unites the 
constituents into the one being. | | 
Also from the standpoint of predication Aristotle (13.1038b1—1039a23) 
argues polemically that the universal is always held to be something said of a sub- 
ject, since it is something common to that subject and to similar instances. The 
ousia or beingness of a thing, on the contrary, is always proper to the subject to 
which it gives being, and is predicated of that subject only.® At the end of the pas- 
sage (al9—23), however, Aristotle leaves this argument open for reconsideration 


‘from the angle that in one way the definition may still be of the universal even 


though in another way the ousia or beingness is proper to the particular thing. 
Decidedly, then, there is no possibility of regarding the Aristotelian form 
simply as a universal. Rather, the distinction of the one from the other is pro- 
found. But at the same time the close connection of universal with form needs to 
be carefully assessed. A thing’s definition, which expresses what the particular 
thing is, will be “of the universal and the form” (11.1036a28—29). In the context, 
the conjunction “and” in this sentence is quite clearly explicative in character. It 
reads as though the two terms, “form” and “universal,” coincided in expressing 
the one notion. The reason is not hard to see. Matter is unknowable just by itself. 
All the intelligibility of the sensible things comes from their form. Always these 
individual things “are expressed and known through the universal definition” 
(10.1036a8). Even the requirement of matter and the possibility of plurality of 
individuals in the same species is known through the corporeal form. The corpo- 
real form is of such a kind that it cannot come to be in reality unless it thereby is 
actuating matter. Otherwise it couid allow only one instance of itself. The singu- 
lar things in the species, in consequence, diifer from each other by reason of their 
matter, but are the same through their specific form (8.1034a7-8). The unity of 


6 The separate status and “thisness” of the form had been stressed earlier in Zeta 
(3.1029a27-30). 
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different individuals in the one species is accordingly based directly upon the 
form. It is in the specific form that all the singulars coincide while differing in 
their matter. That is the force of the term “universal.” So much is this the case that 
in Aristotle’s Greek the same word, eidos, is used interchangeably for both phys- 
ical form and universal species. 

But if the physical form is not a universal, and is the ousia or beingness of 
the individual composite, must it itself be individual? It actuates the physical mat- 
ter. This would seem at first mention to require individual status for the form as 
such. The form definitely cannot be individual in the way the singular instance is 
an individual in the species. Is there any other way, then, in which it may be 
regarded as individual in contrast to the universal? Aristotle has shown how the 
thing’s “essential being,” which is its form, may in one way be regarded as iden- 
tical with the individual thing and in another way as different from it.’ Is there 
some further difference in individuality itself by which a form may be regarded 
as individual without thereby taking on the status of a singular instance of a uni- 
versal species? 

There is, in fact, a use of terminology in Aristotelian metaphysics that points 
in this direction. Throughout the present discussion of universality and the indi- 
vidual, a new phrase, “a this,” keeps making its appearance. “A this” is not found 
as a philosophical term before Aristotle. Grammatically, the indefinite pronoun 
ti should give the expression a distributive sense. The demonstrative tode points 
rather emphatically, but in general fashion, to anything in question. Its philosoph- 
ical meaning has to be worked out from the Aristotelian text itself. In the text, the 
expression is generally used in the sense of a composite singular, regarded as an 
instance within a species. Yet in a number of passages “a this” stands for the form 
alone as contrasted with the matter.” In the De Anima (2.1.412a7-9), moreover, 
the matter is said to be “not ‘a this’ by reason of itself,” though it is called “a this”. 
by virtue of the form, with mention of the composite immediately after.'° That 
way of speaking would indicate that the form is being regarded as the cause of 
“thisness” for the matter and the composite. It would imply that the form is the 
primary instance of “thisness,” with the matter and the composite as secondary 
instances. 

The full import of this primacy of form in regard to both universality and 
_ individuality can be left for the study of the form as cause of both being and unity, 


Metaphysics, 7.6.1031a15—1032a11. 

8 See Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz, Die Disposition der aristotelischen Principien 
(Marburg: n.p., 1910), 24. 

9 See Harold Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1944), 351-352, n. 261, for a discussion of these 
texts. 

10 De Anima, 2.1.412a7-9. 
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a study given in the concluding chapter of book Zeta. For the present, there is no 
problem in the case of a form that exists without matter, that is, with an 
Aristotelian separate substance. There, form subsists just in itself, so that in this 
case the form is an individual in the full sense of that term. Form and individual 
coincide. There is no material component that would allow a specifically identi- 
cal form to exist in different individuals, as the form of dog or tree is present in a 
plurality of numerically different instances. No genuine universal, in the sense of 
a univocally identical object in all, is able to unify separate forms into one 
species, or bring them under a common genus. Aristotle can group them together 
only on the basis of their different relations to the various movements observable 
in the heavens. In the separate substances themselves, individual and form fully 
coincide in each instance. . 

On the other hand, where the form is a corporeal form, it can have being only 
as the actuation of matter. That requirement pertains to its very nature as a corpo- 
real form. It can only be in matter. Of its nature it thereby allows a plurality of 
_ instances. It itself is not a further instance, but is the formal element that is pres- 
ent in all the instances, and that grounds the cognition of the things in universal 
fashion. These material instances are the original objects of our cognition. From 
them our concept of the individual takes its rise. Consequently when we ask if the 
real: corporeal form itself is individual, we have to free our thought from the 
implication that the form considered just in itself is a material composite. A dis- 
tinction between the individual as an undivided whoie and the individual as a sin- 
gular instance of a species has to be introduced. It can be maintained by using the 
_term “singular” for individual instances of a species, while allowing “individual” 
to extend to objects that have in themselves a unity that separates them from other 
corresponding objects. In this perspective each separate Aristotelian substance is 
an individual form, though it is not a singular in a species. In that way every cor- 
poreal form may be regarded as individual in virtue of itself, even though as just 
in itself it does not stand in direct contrast to the universal. 

What is the bearing of this consideration upon the question whether the form 
is a universal? Its bearing on the problem should be quite apparent. The 
Aristotelian form cannot be a universal because the form is an ousia or beingness, 
and no universal can be an ousia. At the same time, the form cannot be a singu- 
lar in a species, because the singular is directly opposed to the universal. In 
English, the contradiction is glaring. In the Greek, the adverbial character of the 
expression to katholou mitigates the harshness in the opposition of the two. The 
Greek carries the notion of “that which is taken as a whole,” suggesting some- 
thing that has the character of universality rather than the universality just in 
itself. So regarded, the object under consideration is the intelligible content seen 
in the instances of trees or horses or persons, and present in reality there in the 
individuals. That is the content that is being considered universally. The sugges- 
tion is not that of a new object set in contrast to the singular instances. Rather, in 
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accordance with the etymology of the Greek term for universal, the contrast is 
between the singular instances known separately in sensation, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, the aspect in each of them that allows them all to be 
brought together in a recognizable whole. The universal characteristic can then be 
predicated of them severally, that is, of one at a time, without making them one 
and the same real thing. No new instance alongside the other instances is brought 
into being by the universal. Only the manner in which the instances are known in 
intellectual cognition is brought into consideration. _ 
The universal, then, cannot at all be regarded as and treated as a singular, as 
long as the term “singular” is understood against its Latin background in the dis- 
tributive numerals. From this viewpoint Aristotle’s stand that no universal can be 
ousia remains unshaken. Accordingly the form, which is the primary ousia in the 
corporeal thing, cannot be a universal. But need that stand prevent the form from 
being regarded as individual? Etymologically “individual” carries the notion of 
something undivided. Certainly the physical form that makes Socrates he 
Socrates and at the same time be a person, is not divided in any way when other 
individuals such as Piato and Callias are brought under the one universal notion 
of “person.” From this viewpoint the physical form of Socrates may readily be 
accepted as individual, even though it is the element that furnishes the basis for 
regarding Socrates as an instance of the one universal species that includes Plato 
and Callias and every other human who has lived or ever will live. In that way the 
physical form of Socrates may be classed as “a this,” even though it is not “a this” 
in exactly the same sense as the man Socrates and every other individual thing as 
perceived in sensation is “a this.” “Individual” and “a this” will in consequence 
be looked upon as notions that have various meanings, quite in accord with the 
way Aristotle classes so many other important philosophical objects. 

With this situation in mind, one need not be surprised to see Aristotle find- - 
ing primary and secondary instances in the notion of “a this,” parallel to the way 
primary and secondary instances occur in leading philosophical notions. 
Accordingly Metaphysics Zeta (2.1029a27—30) can regard separate status and 
“thisness” as belonging in the highest degree to ousia, with the result that the 
form and the composite would seem to have being in a higher degree than the 
matter. What does this assertion imply? It seems quite obviously to be looking at 
a gradated order of being in the corporeal thing. It is drawing the conclusion that 
the form and the composite of matter and form possess a higher grade of being 
than does the matter. From the standpoint of grades in “thisness,” it is supposing 
that in the category of substance the form is the primary ousia and that the com- 
posite thing is an ousia.'! With regard to separate status, one readily concludes 
that the corporeal things encountered in sensation have their being in themselves 
and accordingly cannot be looked upon as accidents of some underlying sub- 


11 See Metaphysics, 7.3.1029a5—7. 
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stance. To that extent they have separate status. Likewise each of the corporeal 
things is “a this,” since it is from them that we get our original notion of “this- 
ness,” for example in this stone or that stone. What we know as a being we know 
as something one. That norm is accepted without question in book Zeta 
(4.1030b10—12), with express mention of “a this” as synonymous with substance 
as the first in order in the gradation of substance and accidents. The full implica- 
tions of this ranking, however, are left to the concluding chapter of book Zeta, in. 
its discussion of form as the cause of being in regard to matter and to the com- 
posite thing. 

The point at issue in the present question is whether in the Aristotelian con- 
text individuality necessarily makes something be a singular in a species. The 
answer is definitely that it does not. A separate form is individual without there- 
by being an instance alongside other instances of the same specific nature. Matter 
is not necessarily required for individuation, though it is a condition for singular 
status in a species. The form of Socrates is proper and individual to Socrates. It 
is not the form of Plato or the form of Callias. Its presence in an individual that 
is spatially and perhaps even temporally separate from Plato and Callias is enough 
to assure its difference from the physical forms of those two other individuals. 
This, however, is a problem that calls for study in the way the physical form func- 
tions as the cause of all other being in the corporeal composite. The problem is 
how the form, as the cause of being, is simultaneously the cause that makes the cor- 
poreal thing one as an individual in itself, and that places it nevertheless in the one 
species that it shares in universal fashion with a number of other singulars. It makes 
Socrates both the individual that he is by himself and the person that he is in com- 
mon with every other human being who has lived or ever will live. 

Returning then to the question whether the physical form just in itself is uni- 
versal or individual, one may answer that of itself it is not universal. If its nature 
required it to be universal, it could never be individual. But in each singular 
instance it is “a this,” and thereby can function as the primary ousia in the corpo- 
real thing and the cause of being to all else in the thing. On the other hand, it is 
not a singular instance within a species. It is the cause of the “thisness” of the sin- 
gular instance, but without becoming a singular thing just in itself. To be a singu- 
lar thing just in itself, it would require matter in its composition. But here it is 
being considered in express contrast to the matter it informs. It accordingly is not - 
something singular by reason of its own nature, but only in virtue of the matter it 
actuates. , . ae 

The answer to the question about its universality or singularity, therefore, is 
that the physical form considered just by itself is neither. It is open to universali- 
ty in the human mind’s consideration of it, when it is seen in universal fashion in 
a number of different instances. From that viewpoint the corporeal things, which 
are singular, are being known universally, as is brought out by the etymology of 
the Greek term for “universal,” namely “that which is taken as a whole.” The 
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instances are all singulars, but they are being viewed as each an instance of the 
one whole. But that viewpoint does not arise from the form itself just as form, but 
from the way it is known in the human intellect. In a word, because the physical 
form is the primary instance of owsia in the corporeal thing, it cannot be a univer- 
- sal just in itself, and because in itself it has no material constituent it cannot be 
just in itself a singular. For universal status it has to be known by the human mind, 
and for the status of a singular it has to inform matter. Alone in itself it is neither 
of those two alternatives. 

One might ask, though, if the physical form could not be universal in the way 
separate substance in Metaphysics Epsilon is universal as though a “class” con- 
sisting of particular beings? As a particular being, a separate substance can be 
universal as a final cause to the beings that strive to emulate its perfection. Can 
there not be a like relation here in regard to particulars that tend to perpetuate 
their form by enabling it to continue in perpetuity in ever-new instances? The 
answer, however, has to be no. The kind of universal that Aristotle is excluding 
from the realm of ousia is explicitly the type in which the same notion is shared 
in common by a plurality of instances (13.1038b10—15), and which is always 
predicated of sonie substrate (b15—16). Both those conditions characterize the 
universality that is in question here. They distinguish it sharply from the pros hen 
universality present in the relations of the secondary instances of being to the pri- 
mary instance, and distinguished in book Zeta (4.1030b3) as kath’ hen in contrast 
to the pros hen type. The universal that Aristotle is here distinguishing from phys- 
ical form is clearly the type in which the same notion is commonly shared by all 
the instances, and not the type in which secondary instances are related in vari- 
ous ways to the one primary instance. It is a universal notion that is shared in 
equal fashion by all the instances, and not something that is found as a nature in 
the primary instance only, and in lesser degrees in all other instances. 

In Aristotle, consequently, the form has to be looked upon as absolutely 
basic. In Octave Hamelin’s phrasing, it explains all the rest and is self-sufficient 
in accounting for itself.'? It is more basic than either the singuiar corporeal com- 
posite that is first known to us in sensation, or the universal notion by which we 
grasp it in intellection. Nor may the Aristotelian form be regarded as a medieval 
“common nature” upon which universality and particularity are superadded, 
added as differentiae. It is in itself individual, without any need of being rade 
individual by an added differentia.'? Rather, it itself imparts individuality to the 


12 See quote from Hamelin supra, ch. 6, n. 10. 

13 On the origin of the theme “common nature” in the Aristotelian tradition, see A. C- 
Lloyd, Form and Universal in Aristotle (Liverpool: Francis Cairns, 1981), 50. The 
medieval thinkers distinguished the common nature sharply from the universal, 
though they differ radically from one another in their ways of making the distinction. 
Yet, as Lloyd (1) notes, “his common nature is, save for certain irrelevant cases, inde- 
pendent of anyone’s thought or language.” See Lloyd’s article “Aristotle’s Principle of 
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composite singular. Correspondingly it is the foundation of universality, since it 
imparts to each singular instance the formal characteristics that allow the corpo- 
real things to be classed in species and genera. It does not require or permit any- 
thing else to account for what it itself 1s. Even its requirement of matter for its 
being in reality proceeds from its own nature. In this way it is absolutely funda- 
mental in Aristotle’s thinking. How it exercises this basic philosophical function, 
in serving as the cause of being for all else in the corporeal thing, is the study 
undertaken in the seventeenth and final chapter of Metaphysics Zeta. 

From what has been explained in this way about universality for Aristotle, 
one should be able to see clearly that in ordinary universality the same nature is 
common in the same way to all the instances. From that viewpoint each new 
instance may be compared to a clone, and be referred to as a “token” that repeats 
the same monetary value. On the other hand, in universality through focal refer- 
ence the nature involved is present just by ifself in the primary instance only. in 
all secondary instances it is present only through relation to that primary instance, 
as cooked spinach is not healthy through its own physiological condition but 
through the health that it is supposed to cause in the human body. Within a 


‘species, then, the individual instances coincide in nature, but in being every one 


of them is distinct from the others. Even in biological clones the being is differ- 
ent, in spite of the thoroughgoing identity in nature. With Aristotle, however, this 
differentiation has to be investigated in terms of the real identity of what a thing 
is and that the thing is, in contrast to the medieval approach in terms of essence 
and existence. But in every case the ultimate explanation has to be given through 
form as the cause of being. 


Individuation,” Mind 79 (1970), 519-529, for “individuation by form” (528) without 
“tuming the in re form into an in re universal” (523). A survey of the various modern 
views on Aristotle’s notion of individuality may be found in Mary Louise Gill’s paper 
“Individuals and Individuation in Aristotle,” in Unity Identity and Explanation in 
Aristotles Metaphysics eds. T. Scaltsas, D. Charles, and M. L. Gill (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1194), 55-71. 


Chapter 10 — 


Form as Cause of Being 


The concluding chapter of Metaphysics Zeta (17.1041a6—7) proposes a fresh 
start in regard to the problem of cusia or beingness. It expresses the hope that a 
discussion of sensible ousia from this angle will throw light upon the kind of 
- ousia that is separated from the sensible instances of it. The new starting point 
will be the function of ousia as principle (in the sense of origin) and cause. The 
reason given for this way of proceeding is that an explanation is always sought by 
asking why something pertains to something else (al0—I1). To ask why some- 
thing is itself is not to ask for anything, since one already has the answer and 1s 
not looking for anything else besides what one already has. No extension of 
knowledge could thereby be expected. The only explanation that might be sug- 
gested is the fact that everything is inseparable from itself. But that is only an off- 
hand comment applicable in common to all things and yielding no new knowl- 
edge (al 8-20). That the thing is there, is already known, for instance the thunder 
or the person. But what causes the thunder, or why the person is endowed with - 
sensible cognition, may be asked and investigated. Likewise why these bricks and 
_ stones are a house may be posed as a question. In every such case the cause, 
which is something not already known, is being sought. The cause may be effi- 
cient, final, material, or formal. But always it is in some way distinct from what 
is already known. With regard to knowledge in separate substances, the case is 
radically different. They have no matter that could receive a form and according- 
ly be explained by that form. They are their own explanation. But where there is 
matter as the subject of formal causality, the question why the matter is what it is 


-. can be asked. That question is to be answered, then, in terms of formal, final, and 


efficient causality. But basically it is a problem of form, namely what the form is 
and what efficient and final causes are necessary in order to explain how that mat- 
ter came to be actuated by this particular form (a21—b11). Thereby the form is 
shown to be the first of the causes, in the sense that the explanation of all the other 
causes has to be carried back to the form, as had been asserted in the opening 
book of the Metaphysics (1.3.983a28—29). The other causes — including the mat- 
ter — are required in accord with the exigencies of the form. 
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In this way, then, the form is shown to have the status not of a mere con- 
stituent of the corporeal thing, but rather that of the origin and first principle 
(arché) of everything else in that composite (1041b25-—31). The form is the “cause 
of being” in the sense that it makes the materials be the thing they are, such as 
flesh or a syllable, instead of a heap thrown together indiscriminately. As the 
ousia or beingness of each particular thing, the form is in this way “the primary 
cause of being.”! | 

Moreover, and by the same token, the form is the primary cause of unity in 
the thing. The very notion of unity consists in the inescapable presence of the 
thing to itself. That is the basic meaning of oneness. The “essential being” of a 
unit, insofar as it is a unit, is the indivisibility of a thing from itself — touto d’ én 
to heni einai.* If you ask why these many different items of building material are 
a house, Aristotle’s answer is that the essential “being” of a house is present in 
them — hoti huparchei ho én oikia einai. Correspondingly for him the “essential 
being” of a unit as a unit lies in the obvious requirement of each thing, whether 
substance or accident, to be undivided from itself. This requirement is not pro- 
posed here as the “principle of identity” or the “principle of non-contradiction” 
for grounding thought and speech and philosophical reasoning.‘ It is meant mere- 
ly as 2 norm consequent upon being, or in much later language as a transcenden- 
tal property of being.° In order to be at all, a thing must have the unity appropri- 
ate to the being that is attributed to it. . 

Aristotle’s point here is that the cause of a thing’s being is thereby the cause 
of that thing’s unity, in the perspective in which that thing is regarded as a being. 
Beingness and absence of division are indeed different notions, but the one 
inevitably implies the other in any particular instance. Traced back to causal ori- 
gin, this will mean that the cause of a thing’s being is the cause of its unity, from 
the viewpoint of metaphysical explanation. The form that actuates the matter 
under consideration, and is therefore the cause of its being, is likewise the cause 
that makes the composite thing a unit. . 

Accordingly, each stone or each house, or each living thing as well as each 
“heap,” is perceived in sensation as something individual. In that way it is known 
as a unit, with a substantial or an accidental form as the cause of the individual 
being and the individual unity exhibited in it. The form is the cause of all that is 


1 Metaphysics, 7.17.1041b28. Cf. 7.3.1029a5—7; 8.3.1043a29-b14. 

2 Metaphysics, 7.17.1041a19. The force of the imperfect tense of the Greek verb “to 
be” for the expression of the notion of being that is not affected by time stands out in 
this phrasing. Cf. 8.6.1045a7—33. 

3. Metaphysics, 7.17.1041b6. Jaeger text. 


4 Cf. the various designations and corresponding inter arcatioils of this first principle 
of demonstration, see supra, ch.1, n. 1. 


5 On the designation “transcendental” see also supra ch.1,n. 1. 
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knowable in the individual thing, since the matter as such is not a source of intel- 
ligibility in the thing. It is unknowable just in itself. From the standpoint of the 
formal determination in question here, the matter cannot be the deciding factor.® 
The form, rather, is the determining cause of the corporeal thing’s individuality. 
Substantial form is what makes the thing an individual, namely something undi- 
vided from itself. Individuality is not something that the composite thing could 
receive from its matter, even though the form requires the material causality of a 
substrate in order to bring about the repeated occurrence of itself in the singulars 
of a species. But the matter, just as matter, has no determination to offer. 
Determination is something formal, even though it may also be existential where 
existence is ranked as actuation that is higher than the formal. Yet with Aristotle 
there is no such further actuation. With him the form, then, is the cause of the 
individual determination. The matter is the proximate cause of spread and disper- 
sion. The form, on the other hand, is the cause of the undivided status that is 
required for individuation. The form is accordingly the cause of the individuation 
of every corporeal thing, just as it is the cause of the thing’s being. 

Yet the form is the cause also of each of the specific and generic determina- 
tions in corporeal things. By the form the undetermined matter is made in one 
case a stone, in another case a tree, and in another case a person. The form, pre- 
cisely as a form, is the cause of all these determinations. The form is likewise the 
cause of the gradated order present in them, for the form makes the thing the kind 
of being that the thing is. It is in terms of these specific and generic perfections 
that the human mind knows and understands what the things are. In this perspec- 
tive the form is the cause of any unity the thing exhibits, whether the unity be 
individual, specific, generic, analogous or accidental.’ All these determinations 
are brought together in the thing’s ultimate differentia. They function within the 
real unity of the form. There is no different substrate for each that would allow 
distinct beingness within the thing itself.8 There is just the one beingness or ousia, 
namely the form, and it gives rise to unity. The distinct grading comes from our 
own intellectual activity in understanding and explaining the things. What is 
known is indeed there in the thing, but the distinctions within the form itself are 
made by the human intellect on the basis of observed activities and properties. 


6 On the approach to the questions of the role of matter and the role of form in 
Aristotle’s understanding of individualization. see A.C. Lloyd, “Aristotle’s Principle 
of Individuation,” Mind 79 (1970), 519-523. Both roles have to be taken into consid- 
eration in assessing Aristotle’s notion of the individual. . 

7 On these various kinds of unity, see Aristotle, Metaphysics, 5.6.1015b16-1017a3. 
Even in regard to accidents, the form in the category of substance is what renders 
qualities and activities human or bovine or canine, bringing them into a unity in these 

various respects. 

8 The ultimate differentia contains all the subordinate differentiae. See Metaphysics, 
7.12.1038al8—35 and 7.17.1041b2-—9. 
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In this vein Aristotle can likewise speak of the “essential being” of a unit 
insofar as it is a unit.? Just as he can refer repeatedly to the form as the ousia of 
the thing in listing the thing’s causes, so he can look upon the form as the cause 
of the thing’s unity. The form is the cause of the unity in the thing by its very func- 
tion of causing the thing’s being. It could not make the thing be without thereby 
making it a unit. In the case of immaterial substance, the individual unity follows 
at once from the lack of any possibility for spread through parts or for multipli- 
cation in singular instances. In material substances, on the contrary, the presence 
of matter allows for spread of the form through the material parts in the same 
individual and for plurality on the respective levels of specific and generic unity. 
All these specific and generic rankings of the thing meld together in reality as the 
thing’s ultimate differentia, which is the physical form. Each works through the 
real unity of the form. The form is in this way the cause of all the unity exhibit- 
ed by the corporeal thing, regardless of the level. But how may one thereby 
explain Aristotle’s designation of that unity as the “essential being” of the unit? 
Should not the form be left rather in the status of the cause of the unity? How can 
it be regarded as synonymous with the unity itself? How can the form be the one- 
ness of the thing just as it is the beingness (ousia) of the thing? 

Here the problem of Aristotle’s understanding of the human mind’s encounter 
with its object has to be explicitly faced. As is commonly recognized, Aristotle 
locates the starting points of human cognition in external sensible things. His 
philosophical procedure is from external things, perceived immediately and 
directly in themselves, to things that are beyond sense perception. There is con- 
comitant awareness of the cognition itself and of the concepts it thereby produces. 
But these internal products depend upon the directly known sensible things for 
their specification. They are not new sources for knowing what the things them- 
selves are. The human mind works from those things, without having first gone 
from sensations or concepts to the external objects. That is acknowledged to be 
Aristotle’s procedure. It has been dubbed naive realism. It is certainly not any of 
the realisms that have been developed in the wake of Cartesian thought, for it does 
not make any attempt to start from ideas or sensations and then work toward a sta- 
tus outside the mind for objects corresponding to them. Aristotle’s procedure is 
not at all a realism in that accepted notion of the term. Further, it is not at all 
naive, as a study of its exceptionally keen intricacies will show. A glance at what 
it means, however, is necessary for understanding how for Aristotle individual 
and specific and other determinations can all merge together in the one real fac- 
tor, the physical form of the composite thing. 

The immediate problem here is to understand how for Aristotle the physical 
form can be the cause of being and unity in the thing, and at the same time can 


9 Metaphysics, 7.17.1041a19; 10.1.1052b16. The force of the possessive dative in the 
Greek phrase emerges clearly in these instances. 
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be regarded as identical with that beingness and unity. The formal cause, as has 
been seen, is called by Aristotle the thing’s ousia or beingness, and oneness is 
called the “essential being” of the unit.!° For the exercise of the functions of cause 
of being and cause of unity, however, a real status in the corporeal thing is 
required. The exercise of those functions cannot come from the matter, which in 
itself lacks actual being and unity. The real being and real unity in the thing are 
from the form as a real cause. From the angles of both being and unity the form 
provides the metaphysical understanding of the corporeal thing, and as an intrin- 
sic cause may well be termed the beingness and unity of the corporeal thing, on 
account of its very status as intrinsic cause. By its actual presence in the corpore- 
al composite the thing’s being and unity are brought about. The form is the cause 
of the being and the unity and yet, as an intrinsic cause in the thing itself, coin- 
cides with each of them. 

Perhaps the difficulty here for the modern reader lies in the way the terms 
“cause” and “principle” are usually understood in post-Cartesian philosophy. The 
term “cause” seems to suggest today a thing that is different from its effect in the 
way an efficient cause or a. final cause is something other than what is brought 
about. A carpenter is a different being from the house he builds, and the comfort- 
able life envisaged in it is something other than the house itself. The Aristotelian 
formai and material causes, on the other hand, are within the thing they cause. The 
real form, just by its presence in the thing, imparts being and unity to the matter. 
Merely by its presence in the composite it endows the matter and the thing 
itself with being and unity. This conception is indeed difficult to grasp in a set- 
ting in which cause and effect are usually regarded as two different things each 
separate from the other. The cause and the effect are each presumed to be a thing 
by itself, and the causality is studied as a relation that joins the one with the other. 
The problems become even more difficult against a Cartesian background in 
which the basic division of the objects of human thought is into things and eter- 
nal truths, truths that have no existence outside thought.!'! So much is this the 
case, in fact, that Aristotle’s alternative term “principle” (arché) now suggests 
only some kind of mental axiom. We are conscious of difficulty in calling the 
physical components of material things, namely their matter and their form, 
“principles.” Even the use of the term “causes” to designate them is not too com- 
fortable. = . 

As a result, it is hard for us to regard the marble as a “principle” of a statue, 
or the figure of Hermes as the statue’s formal “cause.” Yet with Aristotle either of 
these two “principles” or “causes” as well as both together, may stand for what 


10 At Metaphysics, 1.3.983a27-—28, the formal cause was introduced as the “beingness” 
(ousia) and the “essential being” of the thing. 

11 Descartes, Principi Philosophiae, I, 48; A-T, VIII, 22-23. These truths are sharply 
distinguished from “existing things,” and are said to reside in our mind. 
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the thing is.!* The statue is marble, it is the figure of Hermes, it is a statue. 
Accordingly the basis of our malaise with the use of the terms “principle” and 
“cause” in this context does not lie only in an accident of linguistic reference. It 
springs from a radically different philosophical outlook. 

The philosophical outlook is the immediate and direct bearing of human cog- 
nition on external things, sensible things that are existent in themselves. The prin- 
ciples and causes are studied directly in those outside existents. Principles and 
causes are not imposed on things in virtue of categories or axioms that spring 
from the human mind. They are not deduced from the necessities of internal 
thought. They are firmly located in the real world, and, where they are intrinsic 
causes of the things, they are investigated within those things themselves. 

This conception of knowledge requires an intimate and thoroughgoing unity 
of knower and things known, a unity and identity brought about in the actuality 
of the cognition. That kind of unity is explicitly maintained by Aristotle in his 
treatise on the soul, De Anima.'> It is perhaps the feature of Aristotle’s thought 
that brings out the highest degree of sales resistance on the part of modern read- 
ers, and results in the persistent rejection of his philosophy as basically a naive 
realism. The study of the cognitional union and identity, however, is not undertak- 
en in book Zeta of the Metaphysics. But the understanding of this unity and iden- 


. tity is dominated by the overall conception of unity that is developed in that meta- 


physical treatise. Book Zeta shows how the physical form is the cause of being, and 
thereby is the cause of unity. The form is the cause that makes things one. If in the 
actuality of the cognition the percipient and the thing perceived, the knower and the 
thing known, are one and identical, the reason has to lie in the form. 

_. That is indeed the way cognition is explained in De Anima. The fact that 
knower and thing known, percipient and thing perceived, are one and the same in 
the actuality of cognition, is stated too frequently and too clearly in De Anima to 
leave any doubt about Aristotle’s own adherence to it. But it has been found a hard 
saying, and little serious attention has been given to it in modern writing. Even in 
De Anima, however, the required union is explained in terms of form. The form 


_ of the perceptible thing is impressed in an immaterial manner upon the percipient 


by the efficient causality of that thing, acting upon the percipient either immedi- 
ately or through physical media. So received, the form makes the percipient be 
that thing in the actuality of the cognition. The received form is in this way cause 


__ of the being and unity here involved. But to understand the full effect of that con- 
ception of unity and identity, the inquiries of book Zeta of the Metaphysics are 


indispensable. In consequence those investigations have to be called upon for 
explanation of how thing perceived and percipient, thing known and knower, can 


12 Metaphysics, 7.7.1033a2-23. 


13. See De Anima, 3.2.425b25-426a26; 3.4.429b5-7 and 430a5; 3.5.430a14-21; 
3.7.43 lal—2; 3.8.431b9-432a3. 
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all become and be one and the same in the actuality of cognition. Conversely, 
however, the teachings of De Anima are required in order to understand how the 
reasoning in Metaphysics is based directly upon things existent in themselves, and 
not upon the sensations or ideas by which the things are perceived and known. 

Here the problem bears upon philosophical teachings that are interlocking. It 
is not a question of trying to deduce the doctrine of Metaphysics from that of De 
Anima, or that of De Anima from the findings in Metaphysics. The deduction of 

‘the one from the other might be mandatory in an idealism, which would aim to 
develop all its conclusions from the same basic intellectual principles. But a 
deduction of this kind is not present or even possible in Aristotle. What is basic 
with him is the common world in which we live and do our philosophizing. Of 
that world we are immediately aware, and from it we deduce our philosophical 
conclusions. About its existence even the Greek Skeptics did not doubt. Nor could 
Descartes, Locke, or Hume really doubt about it. Those modern philosophers 
questioned only the legitimacy of using real external things as the basis for philo- 
sophical reasoning. With Aristotle, on the other hand, the external things of the 
sensible world served in point of fact as the basic principles for philosophical rea- 
soning. But he also demonstrates in De Anima the philosophical legitimacy of 
using them as the starting points for metaphysical thinking. Today the justifica- 
tion of that procedure has to be sought in the study of De Anima. Yet to appreci- 
ate the epistemological doctrine in De Anima, the study in Metaphysics Zeta of 
form as the cause of being and unity is indispensable. The doctrines demand each 
_ other. The one basis for both is the common world that not even the most extreme 
solipsist can in fact deny as he seeks an audience for his contentions. An exam- 
ined look at that world distinguishes the real from the fanciful and the mental. The 
problem is to show philosophically how real external things can be the starting 
points for human thought. That is the problem encountered in De Anima, and 
given explanation in terms of the immaterial reception of sensible forms by the 
human cognitive agent. But to understand Aristotle’s explanation in De Anima, the 
study in Metaphysics Zeta of form as the cause of being and unity is indispensa- 
ble. The two studies are complementary. Epistemology is not made the entrance 
‘into metaphysics, nor is metaphysics left without justification of its Aristotelian 
starting points. 

How, then, does form account for the thoroughgoing unity of knower and 
thing known in the actuality of the cognition? The cognitional reception of form 
is characterized in De Anima as reception “without the matter.” This puzzling 
phrase is not given any detailed analysis in the Aristotelian text. Its meaning is 
explained in De Anima through contrast with the material reception of the forms 
of iron or gold or bronze. That material reception changes the matter into iron or 
gold or bronze. But the cognitional reception of those forms when the iron or gold 
or bronze is seen and felt, does not physically change the percipient into any one 
of the three commodities. The form of the thing perceived is indeed received by 
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the percipient, but in a way different from the physical reception of form by mat- 
ter.'4 In the cognitional reception it does not bring about a third thing, as product, 
but makes the percipient be the thing perceived. Correspondingly on the intellec- 
tual level the form received makes the knower be the thing known, but not by any 
physical change of the one into the other. The Greek commentators on Aristotle 
gradually developed this notion of cognitive reception as reception of form into 
form instead of into matter, and accordingly brought about the phrasing of it as 
immaterial reception, or reception in an immaterial manner.!> 


14 


15 


In this way the notion of the immaterial reception of form as the initial fac- 


See De Anima, 2.12.424a17-b12. Aristotle’s own phrasing is that the form of the thing 
perceived or known is received by the percipient or knower “without the matter.” The 
force of this expression is adverbial. It refers to the way the form is received. The mat- 
ter in question here is neither the matter of the thing perceived, nor the matter of the 
percipient. Rather, the manner of the reception is meant. Material reception would be 
the way a form is received into physical matter. Immaterial reception, on the contrary, 
means the reception of form into form, according to the explanation gradually devel- 
oped by the Greek commentators. The texts showing this gradual development are 
assembled in my paper “Aristotelian Soul as Cognitive of Sensibles, Intelligibles and 
Self?’ Aristotle, The Collected Papers of Joseph Owens, ed. John R. Catan (Albany: 
SUNY Press, 1981), 200-202. Accordingly the Scholastic tradition came to express 
the notion adverbially, namely as immaterialiter. See ibid., 202-203. However, 
Aristotle himself does not express the notion by an adverb. But the adjective does 
occur at De Generatione et Corruptione, 1.5.322a28-31, in the clearly explained 
sense of form without matter. Harold H. Joachim, Aristotle on Coming to Be and 
Passing Away (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922), 21, makes a case for emending the 
traditional text here from aulos (“immaterial”) to aulos (“reed”). That way of reading 
the text does not seem to go back any further than the Latin translation by F. Vatablus 
in the Prussian Academy edition Aristotelis Opera (Berlin: G, Reimer, 1831-1870), 
111, 179, at Generatione et Corruptione1.5.322b28-31. The point here is merely that 
this need not be considered an objection against translating Aristotle’s expression 
“without the matter” by the English adverb “immaterially.” That adverb itself does not 
occur in his text, but it conveys the exact sense. 

When received in cognition, the form brings the percipient into identity with the 


external thing as that thing existed at the moment it emitted its efficient causality into 


the intervening media. The identity is to be understood in a literal sense. The length 
of time elapsing in the passage to the percipient does not affect this cognitional iden- 
tity. The intervening time may be several billionths of a second, as in the case of sce- 
ing the desk immediately in front of your eyes or it may be thousands of light-years, 
as in the case of the three present-day astronomers seeing the explosion of Supernova 
1967A just outside our Milky Way, and even billions of light-years for scientists who 
watch the violent birth of distant galaxies. In these cases what is literally seen is the 
distant event in its real self. The last neurophysiological modification within the 
observer’s brain is not something seen. It is something known only through subse- 
quent and intricate scientific reasoning. 
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tor in the human cognitive processes passed over into the medieval Scholastic tra- 
dition. But from the Islamic philosophers on, the distinction between a thing and 
its existence enabled the medieval thinkers to explain cognition as a new exis- 
tence in the knower for the thing known. For Aristotle, with whom what the thing 
is coincided with, its existence, this existential type of explanation was not open. 
The union of knower and thing known had to be explained in terms of form. Form 
~ was the principle and cause of being and unity. The form of the thing perceived 
made the percipient be that thing in the actuality of the cognition. Received as 
form into form instead of into matter, it did not set up any new instance of what 
was perceived. Rather, it enriched the form of the percipient and knower with a 
new form, the form of the thing perceived and known. 

Since this was not reception of form into matter, it allowed the received 
forms to merge into unity with the form of the percipient in a manner that may be 
compared to the way in which the ultimate differentia contains within itself all the 
other essential determinations of the thing, as set out in Metaphysics Zeta 
(12.1038a19-26). The specific and generic determinations are not received into 
matter that would be really distinct for each grade. Accordingly the one real form 
of the knower, so enriched, enables the cognitive agent to elicit the unitary cogni- 
tional act in which knower and thing known, percipient and thing perceived, as 
well as all the distinct determinations attained in their regard, are grasped in-cog- 
nition. The real physical form of the human cognitive agent is in this way the uni- 
fying principle in the cognitive act. Through its dominance over both, the world 
about which we philosophize is the world in which we live. 

On this resounding note of the physical form as the primary cause of being 
and unity throughout the corporeal thing, book Zeta of the Metaphysics culmi- 
nates its philosophical achievement. The individual physical form in the category 
of substance is thereby shown to be par excellence the thing’s ousia or beingness. 

In the microcosm recognizable in any corporeal composite, that basic form is the 
arché that governs ali the rest. The Greek term arché did indeed carry the over- 
tones of ruling and governing. The role of form was to maintain the overall aspect 
of order, an order that was dear to the Greeks and was pitted by them against bar- 
barism and chaos. For Aristotle the one real form in the category of substance was 
accordingly the basic source of being and unity and order in each corporeal com- 
posite. Correspondingly each of the accidental forms was ruler in its respective 
accidental domain. The rule of one form instead of chaotic plurality held firm 
throughout all these microcosmic areas. Everywhere the gradations in being arose 
from form, with form as the source of being to the matter and to the composite. 

On the other hand, universality was conferred by the human mind in know- 
ing the thing. It did not inject any real being. It could not make the thing really 
different. Metaphysically, it could not function as ousia. Many centuries later, 
Bertrand Russell would turn his back on the idealism in which his early philo- 
sophical training had taken place. He came to the point where he “could no longer 
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believe that knowing makes any difference to what is known.”!® For Aristotle the 
conclusion was that in Metaphysics no universal can be regarded as ousia or 
beingness. Universality is not a cause of being for. the thing. The real form, on the 
other hand, is the overall cause of the thing’s being and unity. It is what rules and 
governs, maintaining order in the microcosms. It, not Ideas, makes each thing 
what each is. | 

From these considerations one may readily see that for Aristotle the form is 
not a mental construct or pattern that is imposed upon external materials. It is a 
physical actuality, a real constituent of the corporeal thing, whether it is called 
form or “essential being,” or whether it is identified wiih the ultimate differentia 
in that thing. From all these angles it is a real actuality, present in the corporeal 
things independently of the mind’s consideration of them. In this respect it is not 
at all like a universal. It is individual, though the formal unities it grounds furnish 
the basis for universal knowledge. It functions as something real in endowing the 
corporeal thing with order, in its role of primary ousia. 

Correspondingly in the macrocosm the primary instance of being is separate 
substance, which likewise is something real and individualistic in the way out- 
lined in Metaphysics Epsilon. The notion of being that it grounds is not just a con- 
cept introduced by knowledge of it in the human mind. Rather, being qua being 
is the reality that is present in separate substance, and serves as the primary 
instance in relation to which the other instances are understood as beings. The 
findings of astronomy require that this primary instance be placed in a plurality 
of separate moving principles in order to account for the various eternal motions 
in the heavens. Yet the unity in all the multiplicity of these heavenly motions has 
to require one supreme cause that regulates them all. Likewise in the microcosm, 
just as in the macrocosm, there is room for applying Aristotle’s own special inter- 
pretation of the Homeric adage that rule by many is not good. The obvious con- 
sequence to be drawn is that in both these areas, though in their respective ways, 
the governing principle finds its location in form as the cause of being. In form, 
ultimately, the gradations outlined in books Epsilon and Zeta of Metaphysics have 
their dominating source. Moreover, quite as the being that is predicated of each 
thing in the universe is the being that is caused by separate substance, so, corre- 
spondingly, the intelligible content of each individual composite is both caused by 
and identical with the thing’s own form. 


16 Bertrand Russell, “Logical Atomism,” in Contemporary British Philosophy, ed. J. H. 
Muirhead (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1924), 360. 


_ Epilogue 


In today’s philosophical world the notion of gradations in being will face a 
hostilely disposed public. The reason for the strong and widespread opposition to 
it has been voiced trenchantly by a defender of its presence in Aristotle: “Our con- 
temporary metaphysical prejudices are so opposed to degrees of being that peo- 
ple find themselves unable to make any sense of such a doctrine.” In fact, the rel- 
evant difficulties spring from the very starting points of modern philosophizing. 
If one’s philosophical starting points are located in concepts or in words, the incli- 
nation is understandably toward a precision that allows only one clear and distinct 
meaning to the concept “being” or to the word “being.” Multiplicity of senses for 
the same word or for the same concept is thereby excluded in the name of philo- 
sophical rigor. The meaning each time has to be precise. 

But if the starting points are the perceptible things of the external world, 
understood as things in themselves and as grasped immediately and directly by 
the human mind, the outlook changes radically. The prospect lies open for explo- 
ration of ways in which an aspect of things may have a meaning that remains basi- 
cally the same in all its instances even though it presents itself differently in dif- 
ferent cases. Basically, the same aspect is seen in all the instances. It is accord- 
ingly expressed in the one concept and named by the one word in all its occur- 
rences. But the aspect is such that it allows a multiplicity of meanings in the total- 
ity of the instances in which it makes itself manifest. These differences are inter- 
nal to its own nature. They are not brought in from the outside. This is readily seen 
in the case of being. There is nothing outside being to bring about differentiation 
in being. The differentia would first have to be, in order to exercise this differen- 
tiating effect. Obviously, then, being is not something generic. Its range is too 
wide for that. 


1 Donald Morrison, “The Evidence for Degrees of Being in Aristotle,’ Classical 
Quarterly, 37 (second series) (1987), 382. In this connection Morrison notes the 
Platonic background that was discussed by Gregory Vlastos in “Degrees of Reality in 
Plato” in Vlastos’s collection Platonic Studies (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1973), 58-75. Vlastos (65) remarks, “As we commonly use the word ‘exis- 
tence, degrees of it (as distinct from degrees of perfection of things in existence) 
make no sense whatever; the idea of one individual thing existing more, or less, than 
another, would be a rank absurdity.” Vlastos (74) suggested that “more real” and “less 
real”” are themselves rather misleading expressions in this context. 
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In this perspective, being is an aspect that manifests itself in substances and 
in accidents, in real things and in things that exist only in our cognition. But it 
manifests itself in graded fashion. For Aristotle the absolutely primary instance of 
being is form without matter, namely separate substance. Within a sensible thing, 
the thing’s form is the primary instance of being, with the composite and the mat- 
ter as secondary instances. Likewise the sensible thing exists primarily in the real 
world, and only secondarily in human cognitions according to Aristotle’s explana- 


- tion. 


From the Aristotelian viewpoint of external sensible things in themselves as 
the first object of human cognition, there should accordingly be no special diffi- 
culty in acknowledging gradations in being. In those things the aspect of being 
appears in both primary and secondary fashions. It is the same aspect, but in fact 
is present in various ways in the different instances. The difficulty arises when 
one starts out with a concept or a word, and insists on a precise meaning for it that 
will remain exactly the same throughout all the instances. Existence, beings, 
essence, whatness, etc., are each given a different meaning and have to be regard- 
ed as keeping precisely that meaning wherever the word or the concept is used. 
Against that background the Aristotelian gradations in being will certainly appear 
“uncongenial.”* But if the starting points of one’s philosophizing are located 


2 “To me, grades of existence are uncongenial. There are no half-way stages about 
belonging to a universe of discourse, and being admitted as a value of a variable of 
quantification and quantification is the way of schematizing the existence concept 
that seems clearest to me.” W. V. Quine, “Thoughts on Reading Father Owens,” 
Proceedings of the Seventh Inter-American Congress of Philosophy (Québec: Les 
Presses de |’Université Laval, 1967), 62. Here what is expressly claimed to be at issue 
is “the existence concept.” In the Aristotelian context one and the same concept could 
of course cover being, existence, thing and unit, since for Aristotle (Metaphysics, 
4.2.1003b26—34) these four coincide. Accordingly, with that one comprehensive 
Aristotelian concept as starting point for the discussion, each difference in being 
would indeed give rise to a distinct unit. But that unit need not be a quantitative unit. 

_It can be a difference in quality or grade. Accordingly, degrees may be seen in being, 
in the way the categories differ from one another in kind and not just numerically. A 
different grade is a different kind of being, but not a new quantity in an already given 
grade of being. 

In that Aristotelian context, then, the pertinent difference wiil be regarded as an 
entitative unit, but not necessarily as a quantitative unit. In the modern analytic frame- 
work, on the other hand, the basic model for the unit is decidedly quantitative in char- 
acter. With this current approach, the existence of a new relation or of a new time or 
of a new grade may come to be schematized as the addition of something further to 
the totality of things, quite as though it were a new quantitative unit. Very differently 
for Aristotle in the passage, just quoted (1003b26—34), the unit is conceptualized 
expressly in terms of the supergeneric being that both antecedes and permeates all 
categories of being. For Aristotle everything is a unit expressly insofar as it is a thing 
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firmly in the sensible things themselves, no incongruity will make itself felt. The 
radical difference in viewpoint here follows inevitably from the difference in 
~ philosophical starting points. 

In this setting, when books Epsilon and Zeta are read in conjunction with 
each other from the standpoint of their respective gradations of being, a striking 
parallelism emerges. In both those books the primary instance of being is forms, 
_ though in different ways. For book Epsilon immaterial or separate form is the pri- 
mary being in the macrocosmic universe. For book Zeta, on the other hand, the 
physical form of the perceptible thing is the primary ousia or beingness. In book 
Epsilon, separate form is being qua being, and as such is the final cause of all else 
in the world. In book Zeta, quite differently, the physical form is exercising the 
type of causality that is properly formal. It is thereby endowing the thing’s mat- 


or a nature. That is the context in which he may be said today to have schematized 
' “the existence concept.” 

What does this mean? In a perceptible object it should not be too difficult to 
visualize. The difference between an ordinary grade of red and a deeper red is some- 
thing real. That difference has accordingly its own real existence and unity. The light 
rays that underlie colors do differ in measurements. But as a grade in quality the deep- 

-er red does not mean a larger red patch but rather a different grade in the category of 
quality for the same-sized red patch. As a reality and an existent, then, the difference 
between the two grades of red has its own proper unity, and that unity is to be con- 

__ceptualized not as a quantitative unit but as a unit of the type that everywhere follows 
upon being and corresponds exactly to the respective type of being that is enjoyed by 
the thing at issue. That is what is meant by an entitative unit, in contrast to a quanti- 
tative unit. In this way any new kind or grade of existence in the object may be clas- 
sified as a further addition, and in this supergeneric sense a further unit. 

When so understood, any grade of existence absolutely involves the exclusion of 
the opposed kind of non-existence. Being always contradicts not-being, as asserted in 
the traditional “principle of non-contradiction.” Consequently there can be no “half- 
way stages” of existence. Every stage, no matter how slight, absolutely renders 

_ impossible the corresponding non-existence. In any given context the thing either 
exists or does not exist, regardiess of the grade of existence at issue. 

Quantification, then, is hardly an acceptable way of “schematizing the existence 

- concept” with Aristotle. As understood in today’s context, quantification takes its 

notion of the unit from a particular category of being, the category of quantity. In that 
univocal sense, it would explain existence everywhere. In Aristotle, on the contrary, 
existence is expressly schematized in terms of thing and nature, and the unit thereby 
involved is the entitative unit that is required in the very notions of thing and existent. 
For him one might say that in opposite fashion quantity is schematized as a category 
of being, rather than existence as an expression of quantification. In any case, the text 
(1003b22-34) under consideration maintains clearly that while thing or nature, and 
being, and unit, may each be conceptualized separately, it is more advantageous in 
metaphysical treatment to keep them conceptualized as always united. 
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ter, and the whole composite, with being. Consequently in both cases form is the 
cause of being, though in the two different ways. In each of those ways the per- 
manence that characterizes being is imparted. In this regard their parallelism is 
quite apparent. 

Further, in both those ways the aspect of universality is attained. Separate 
substance is being qua being. Thereby it is universal to all beings by way of focal 
reference. Correspondingly the physical form, by way of its intrinsic presence in 
the perceptible thing, grounds universal extension of the thing’s formal meaning 
to all the other singulars of the species. The formal nature of a tree, for instance, 
is universally present in all individual trees. In both Epsilon and Zeta, then, form 
is the ground of universality, though in two radically different ways. 

In both ways of universalization, moreover, the form is identical with what is 
predicated universally. In Epsilon, being qua being coincides with separate form, 
and in Zeta all the intelligibility in a perceptible thing is identical with the con- 
tent of its form. Matter and composite, accordingly, are intelligible objects only 
through their form. This parallels the way in which all material things are beings 
through the primary instance of being, which is separate substance. 

In books Epsilon and Zeta of Metaphysics, these different gradations of 
being explain in parallel fashion the unity required by both the macrocosm of the 
visible universe and the microcosm of the perceptible thing. Aristotle’s philosoph- 
ical reasoning in these two books of Metaphysics is intricate and profound. But if 
it is to be understood at all it has to be kept firmly based upon its own distinctive 
starting points. These starting points are the external things in the perceptible 
world. They are known directly as things in themselves. Yet Aristotle is not in any 
way naive in maintaining as his own philosophical stand, the ordinarily accepted 
view that the things perceived are things in themselves outside human cognition. 
He explains carefully in De Anima how by acting through the appropriate physi- 
cal media the external things impress upon the percipient the form that is the 
cause of their being. So received, that form makes the percipient be those things 
in the actuality of the cognition. Further, in Metaphysics (12.9.1074b35-—36), he 
maintains that human cognition is always of an object that is other than the par- 
ticular cognitive act by which it is attained. Concomitantly and in.obliquo there is 
awareness of the percipient’s own self and cognitive activity, within the cognition- 
al identity brought about by the actuality of the perception. Is not this explanation 
radically different from any naive acceptance of a common sense conviction? 

With his philosophical thinking firmly grounded in the things of the sensible 
world, things that are multiple in character and at all times subject to ongoing 
change, Aristotle is amply able to impart a deep appreciation of the human need 
for multiplicity and widespread qualitative differentiation throughout one’s life 
and activities, along with the requirement of a highly variegated environment. But 
nowhere does he allow this need to dominate and give rise to confusion. 
Everywhere for him order is achieved by the dominance of form, since form is 
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the cause of all being and of a thoroughgoing unity throughout the universe. The 
order requires gradations in being, with primary instances regulating the second- 
ary ones. Confusion is thereby avoided. The respective gradations in being that 
are discussed with penetrating acumen in books Epsilon and Zeta of Metaphysics 
assure and explain the ever-present unity. They allow genuine being to. the sec- 
ondary as well as to the primary instances, though in graded fashion. They build 
the way to the towering conclusion at the end of book Lambda, as expressed in 
the proclamation that beings do not want themselves to be governed badly. In that 
panorama Aristotle interprets and applies the ancient Homeric adage that rule by 
many is not good, and that everywhere one definite ruling principle is required if 
the appropriate order is to be maintained. The order is sharply hierarchical with 
dependence on primary instances the basic and all-pervading characteristic of the 
universe. 

From that Aristotelian viewpoint, the equality that reigns will consist in the 
required adherence of every part in the whole to the respective function of each. 
For the primary instances, this adherence is thoroughgoing identity by nature. For 
secondary instances it is dutiful acceptance of the relation that each of the 
instances bears to the primary instance. Through this proportional equality in 
obligation the overall welfare both of the whole and of each of its parts is harmo- 
niously achieved. But the inevitable result is that when the individual instances of 
the notion or word are viewed apart from one another in the focal reference 
_ schematization, there will be intrinsic inequality among them. The primary 

instance of the aspect will be supreme in its own order. Through relation to the 
_ primary instance in one way or another, the other instances will share its mean- 
ing and its perfection in varying degrees. From this viewpoint the individual 
instances do not exhibit democratic equality. Rather, they have a hierarchical 
grading. Regarded intrinsically they do not all have equal status. Only as sharing 
in a perfection common in this focal way will each of the instantiations denote the 
~ fullness of the perfection at issue. But for that type of sharing in its meaning, 
intrinsic inequality in the secondary instances cannot be avoided. 

One may well regard this intrinsic inequality as the law of the universe. 
Whether in sports or in commerce or in war, excellence is what everywhere dom- 
inates. Throughout all those areas does not excellence regularly receive the pref- 
erence? Opportunity is indeed present for all the participants, but in an intrinsi- 
cally graded manner. Not every player is chosen as quarterback on the football 
team. Not every toiler rises to directorship in the business world. Not every gen- 
eral is qualified, as Foch was, to function as generalissimo for allied armies. But 
all the participants will share in the final triumph, each in her or his own way. The 
final triumph belongs to them all without exception, and its thrill vibrates in every 
secondary instance by way of the focal reference. Each individual team member 
is a winner, each office employee receives a paycheck for entrance into the good 
life; each soldier on the winning side is a victor as the annual remembrances are 
celebrated. An English poet, moreover, could speak of “our tainted nature’s soli- 
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tary boast,” without implying lack of divine grace in all other children of Adam. 
In this regard a single primary instance could be seen in the poetic verse as 
encompassing all the other instances and as containing within its own self all their 
relevant perfection. The example here is theological, and in it the implications 
have to be established by theological study. 

In these cases, then, the one perfection is found present in all the instances, 
but in graded fashion. Everywhere there is the requirement of order in a manner 
that locates the one perfection in all the participants, though in varying degrees. 
Each participant shares it in the way appropriate for each. Intrinsically each sec- 
ondary instance of the aspect remains different from the other secondary 
instances as well as from the primary instance. Definitely, intrinsic difference 
with accompanying inequality is required in the schematization. Intrinsically the 
instances are not equal to each other or equal to the primary instance. Yet the same 
focaily shared meaning is spread throughout all the various occurrences of that 
one and the same aspect. 

The secondary instances in the focal schematization, accordingly, are not 


- tokens struck in exact conformity with each other. In commercial coinage, indeed, 


the individual tokens of a given denomination have each the same monetary 
value. Each U.S. dime is worth exactly ten cents, no matter how often the coins 
are struck. In this type the universality is of the kind exhibited in the classifica- 
tion of singulars into species and genera in the Porphyrian tree. But above the 
divisions into species and genera in that tree there is the overall predicate of 
being. This highest predicate is not shared in the univocal fashion seen in the spe- 
cific and generic characteristics. Rather, it is shared by way of reference to a pri- 
mary instance. Against that background the Aristotelian doctrine of focal mean- 
ing can provide the framework in which both the intrinsic inequalities among the 
instances and the common aspect pervading them all can be philosophically 
probed and understood and appreciated. Dependence of secondary instances in 
various ways upon a primary instance is characteristic of the ordered universe in 
which we live. Aristotle’s metaphysical outlook thereby enables us to come to 
grips intellectually with the real universe around us. Explicitly as beings the 
things of this universe repel chaos and yearn for ordered governance, both in the 
assemblage as a whole and in the particular groupings in which each instance 
finds itself. Status for the individuals is not egalitarian. Rather, it is profoundly 
hierarchical. 


3 Wordsworth, “The Virgin,” line 4, in Ecclesiastical Sonnets, ed. Abbie Findly Potts 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1922), 151. On the status of Mary as first 
from a common Christian viewpoint, see Nicholas Ayo, The Hail Mary (Notre Dame, 
Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1994). 

4 A rrecent tendency has aimed at giving chaos a basic role in the universe. On the topic, 
see Leon Glass and Michael C. Mackey, From Clocks to Chaos (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1988). 
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This respective order places the variability first of all in the things them- 
selves. Variability of the aspect in the things antecedes both the conceptualizing 
and the naming of it in human understanding and communication. In this way the 
primary instance of the aspect is supreme in its own order. Through relation to it 
in one way or another each secondary instance will carry the meaning expressed 
by the focal notion. All the secondary instances will be presented as sharing, each 
in its own way, that focally common aspect. Nevertheless its full perfection, as 
such, is located in the primary instance only. Intrinsically each secondary instance 
of the aspect remains different in itself from the other secondary instances as well 
as from the primary instance. In that way intrinsic difference with accompanying 
-mequality pervades the schematization. Accordingly, practitioner, discussion, 
book, prescription, tonic, regimen, and so on, all differ from one another as 
instances of “medical,” with the primary instance of the notion located in the art 
of medicine. Intrinsically those secondary instances are not at all equal to each 
other or to the primary instance. But the same definite perfection that is present 
by its own nature in the primary instance is imparted in one way or another to 
each of the secondary instances. All share in that same perfection, each in its own 
appropriate way. The characteristic “medical” belongs to all, but in graded fash- 
ion. The secondary instances are not at all made equal to the primary instance in 
the ways they share the perfection. The perfection itself remains the same. It is 
indeed an aspect that is shared by all its instances, but only in a focal manner. In 
its own intrinsic fullness it is found in the primary instance only. But in that way 
each has the best. S| isa ¢ . 

The focally shared aspect, then, is seen in all the instances. From that angle 
it allows no exception. But solely in the primary instance does it reside in the full- 
ness of its proper meaning. In the case of being, this fullness is located by 

. Aristotle in separate form. Separate form is accordingly for him the absolutely 
primary instance of being, and is thereby the cause of being for ali other instances 

- of it. In that way it is the cause that regulates them all and firmly establishes the 
_ thoroughgoing order present throughout the whole universe of beings in which we 
live. ‘3 

Always, however, if one is to appreciate the depth and coherence of 
Aristotle’s thinking, one must realize that its starting points are the things of the 
~ external world. These things themselves, and not our concepts or verbal designa- 
tions of them, are what is immediately and directly known. But that shouid not be 
too hard to acknowledge when one reflects for a moment on what we actually see 
or hear. Internal modifications of the cortex are not the object of our immediate 
awareness. Rather, knowledge of those modifications is reached only through 
long and intricate scientific study. What we immediately and directly see or hear 

are the colored and resounding things in the external world. From those external 
_ things we reason to our own modifications in perceiving them. Surely everyone 
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whose mind is unhampered by Cartesian influence should be willing to acknowl- 
edge this actual working of our own cognition and to grant to Aristotle the full 
right to proceed. as he does in his Metaphysics. This effort today is hard to make. 
But it has to be made, if Aristotle is to be understood. 
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